Frcym  the  Editor 

In  March  1994,  Generals  Gordon  R,  Sullivan  and  Frederick  M,  Franks  Jr.  set  the  US  Army  on  a  course 
to  the  future  that  would  transform  it  into  an  information-based  organization,  necessitating  a  complete 
overhaul  of  units,  equipment,  operating  procedures  and  doctrine.  Over  the  past  four  years,  through  a  series 
of  Advanced  Warfi^ting  Experiments  (AWEs),  the  Army  tested  prototypes  of  a  vast  array  of  equipment 
along  with  associated  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures.  Having  recently  announced  the  heavy  division 
redesign,  the  Army  is  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  Sullivan  and  Franks’  21st-century  vision. 

This  edition  of  Military  Review  provides  an  in-depth  look  at  the  division  redesign’s  analytical 
process,  the  AWEs  conducted  at  Forts  hwin  and  Hood  and  the  resulting  organizational  structure  and 
operational  concepts. 

In  the  first  article.  Major  Jon  J.  Peterson  describes  how  the  AWEs  provided  a  comprehensive  exarh' 
ination  of  the  division  design’s  effectiveness,  thereby  “changing  the  way  the  Army  changes.”  Next, 
Colonel  Albert  F.  Turner  explains  Joint  Venture  (JV),  a  vehicle  for  change  that  resulted  from  a 
partnership  between  Army  Materiel  Command,  US  Forces  Command  and  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  to  produce  a  new  organization  design.  TV’s  three-year  experimentation  and  data 
collection  effort  culminated  in  a  new  division  design.  However,  JV  doesn’t  end  there — it  continues  as 
a  means  to  accelerate  development,  fielding  and  implementation  of  good  ideas. 

Then,  Lieutenant  Colonels  Billy  J,  Jordan  and  Mark  J.  Reardon  point  out  that  existing  warfighting 
doctrine  was  inadequate  to  describe  how  the  Army  will  use  digitized  technology  to  fight  now  and  in  the 
future.  They  outline  an  operational  and  organization  concept  called  distributed  operations  that  capitalizes 
on  the  new  division  design’s  capabilities  while  ensuring  applicabihty  to  the  entire  force.  This  concept 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  soon  to  be  published  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations. 
Colonel  John  J.  Twohig,  Major  Thomas  J.  Stokowski  and  Major  Bienvenido  Rivera  then  provide  a  brief 
overview  introducing  the  new  division’s  operational  and  organization  concepts  and  highlighting  specific 
organization  design  features.  As  a  further  illustration  of  design  change.  Majors  Michael  L.  Boiler  and 
Lawrence  A.  Levine  describe  how  Army  Battle  Command  Systems  will  align  disparate  processes  into 
the  &  spine — a  family  of  command  systems  running  in  series,  rather  than  in  paMel,  analogous  to  the 
spine’s  vertebrae — to  facihtate  the  formation  of  a  common  operating  picture. 

This  issue  also  features  a  leadership  section,  in  which  retired  Lieutenant  General  Paul  E.  Blackwell 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gregory  J.  Bozek  remind  us  that  the  advent  of  information-age  warfare  has  not 
minimized  the  impact  of  personal  leadership  on  the  course  of  battle.  Rather,  the  human  element  of 
decision  making  and  leadership  has  heightened  leadership’s  importance  and  remains  relevant  now  and  in 
the  future.  Nola  M.  Sleevi  argues  that  although  Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  and  “Stonewall”  Jackson  differed  in 
leadership  style  and  in  the  specific  apphcation  of  the  mles  of  war,  they  were  congruent  in  their  thorough 
study  of  warfare,  enabling  them  to  pmdently  apply  the  basic  principles  and  overcome  war’s  uncertainty. 

In  other  articles,  Colonel  Sean  J.  Byrne  discovers  “Sam  Damon”  in  the  person  of  General  Qarence 
R.  Huebner,  a  man  who  embodied  the  concepts  now  considered  key  to  effective  leadership.  Likewise, 
Major  Michael  E.  Bigelow  writes  about  General  Hunter  Uggett’s  ceaseless  study  and  reflection  on  war, 
through  which  he  was  able  to  transcend  personal  experience,  constrained  resources  and  contemporary 
technology  to  grasp  military  art’s  essentials.  Taking  a  different  tack,  this  year’s  MacArthur  Leadership 
Award  winner.  Major  John  Mark  Mattox,  delves  into  the  fifth-century  writings  of  Bishop  Augustine 
to  gain  insight  into  what  constitutes  the  enduring  moral  leadership  values  upon  which  successful 
armies  are  built. 

This  fall  the  Army  will  release  the  new  FM  22-100,  Anwy  Leadership.  Major  Jonathan  J.  Smidt 
explains  how  the  1998  manual  has  evolved  into  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  character-based 
leadership,  values,  attributes,  levels  of  leadership,  skill  domains  and  leadership  actions.  The  famiMar 
concept  ‘fie,  know,  do”  remains  at  the  1998  manual’s  heart.  In  this  edition’s  Insights,  General  Henry 
H.  Shelton  outlines  Joint  Vision  2010,  the  conceptual  template  for  future  joint  warfighting,  and  offers 
his  perspective  on  how  to  best  “operationalize”  future  capability  and  versatility  today. 
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Sharing  Secrets? 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
view  by  Peter  C.  Unsinger  of  my  book, 
Sharing  Secrets  with  Stalin,  in  the  No- 
vember-December  1997  issue  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Review. 

Unsinger  expresses  his  displeasure 
with  some  book  aspects  and  implies 
that  I  have  not  sufficiently  treated  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (OSS)  to  intelligence 
cooperation  with  ffie  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Therefore,  it  is 
relevant  to  note  that  I  was  the  first  to 
consider  that  question  in  detail.  I  de¬ 
voted  a  full  chapter  to  it  in  my  book, 
The  Shadow  Warriors,  published  in 
1983.  However,  neither  I,  nor  anyone 
else  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  able  to 
show  that  the  OSS  ever  possessed  “raw 
high-grade  operational”  intelligence 
that  could  have  been  passed  to  the  So¬ 
viets  either  through  formal  exchange 
channels  or  the  “communist  interna¬ 
tional”  members  in  OSS  ranks,  who 
Unsinger  cites.  A  quick  survey  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  British  Study  Group 
on  Intelligence,  which  still  includes 
Bletchley  Hall  veterans,  indicates  they 
too  have  no  information  suggesting  that 
OSS  ever  received  ULTRA  operational 
decrypts  or,  in  fact,  any  ULTRA  or 
comparable-grade  material  except  as  it 
might  apply  to  psychological  warfare 
and  some  X-2  activities. 

Bradley  E  Smith,  Soquel,  California 


Rommel  Myth 

Colonel  James  R.  Robinson,  in  his 
September-October  1997  Military  Re¬ 
view  article,  “The  Rommel  Myth,”  as¬ 
serts  that  German  World  War  II  Field 
Marshall  Erwin  Rommel  was  not  a 
great  general  or  a  military  genius  or  a 
“great  captain.”  Robinson  bases  his 
conclusion  on  what  he  perceived  B.H. 
Liddell  Hart’s  evaluation  to  be.  How¬ 
ever,  Robinson  has  failed  to  analyze 
Hart’s  “great  captain”  classification  or 
state  why  he  disagrees  with  it  or  why  it 
should  not  characterize  Rommel,  Ro¬ 
binson  also  does  not  define  “great  gen¬ 
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eral”  and  “military  genius”  or  explain 
why  Rommel  does  not  fit  these  catego¬ 
ries  either. 

What  was  “the  Rommel  Myth”? 
Robinson  admits  Rommel  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tactician  who  took  the  initiative; 
fought  aggressively;  made  quick,  astute 
decisions  and  achieved  memorable  vic¬ 
tories.  According  to  Robinson,  that  is 
not  what  makes  a  great  general.  Rather, 
a  great  general  is  one  whose  military 
successes  attain  strategic-^licy  goals. 
But,  if  we  use  so  narrow  a  definition, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Hannibal,  Charles  XII 
and  a  host  of  other  highly  regarded 
commanders  were  not  great  generals 
either. 

Was  Rommel  really  inept  in  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  Robinson  calls  the 
“operational  art?”  Were  his  tactical  op¬ 
erations  oblivious  to  strategic  results? 
If  he  had  won  at  El  Alamein,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  England’s  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  would 
have  been  toppled.  Although  not  an  in¬ 
tent  of  fighting  the  battle,  removing 
Churchill  would  have  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  political  outcome  of  a  battlefield 
victory.  Rommel  did  not  fight  for  the 
sake  of  fighting.  If  Germany  had  fiilly 
supported  him  logistically,  his  repeated 
success  would  have  meant  the  taking 
of  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal.  Britain  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  Middle  East  oil,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  significant  strategic  accom¬ 
plishment. 

It  is  tme  Rommel’s  German  superi¬ 
ors  expected  much  from  him,  but  they 
would  not  allocate  adequate  resources 
to  him.  If  the  Germans  had  taken  Crete 
and  used  it  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  in¬ 
creased  logistics  to  Rommel,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  much 
more.  It  was  not  Rommel’s  function, 
given  his  position,  to  control  his  logis¬ 
tics.  Such  was  not  in  his  power. 

The  complex,  conflict-^ed  interac¬ 
tion  between  Rommel  and  his  superiors 
over  logistics,  objectives  and  priorities 
should  not  be  used  to  detract  from 
Rommel’s  reputation  as  a  remarkable 
military  leader.  Whether  or  not  he  had 


the  traits  of  a  leader  of  large  bodies  of 
men  is  not  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of 
his  actual  accomplishments. 

Joseph  Forbes,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Force  Structure 
for  Army  Relevancy: 
Alternate  Views 

Published  reports  indicate  the  US 
Army  is  planning  to  address  several 
problem  areas  by  downsizing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  and  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  authorized  for  existing  force 
stmcture.  For  example,  an  armored  or 
mechanized  division  will  have  fewer 
soldiers  and  fewer  M1A2  tanks  and 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  This  sup¬ 
posedly  will  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
qualified  soldiers  in  combat  jobs  and 
reduce  equipment-maintenance  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  the 
Army  is  stressed  by  the  high  personnel 
tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  that  open- 
ended  missions  —  operations  other 
than  war  (OOTW) — such  as  in  Bosnia 
and  Southwest  Asia  and  lesser  known 
places,  require.  Moreover,  the  budget 
for  force  modernization  is  severely 
strained,  causing  plans  for  Force  XXI  to 
be  scaled  back.  However,  there  may  be 
other  solutions  to  these  problems  than 
suggested  by  force^tructure  manipula¬ 
tions.  For  example,  a  more  creative  use 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG), 
integrated  into  the  Army’s  missions  in 
the  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS), 
could  achieve  many  of  the  Army’s 
ends.  A  recently  published  article  il¬ 
lustrates  the  shortsightedness  of  some 
senior  officers  in  not  considering  all  of 
the  Army’s  resources  to  alleviate  the 
problems. 

US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
100-5,  Operations  (1993),  adds  versa¬ 
tility  as  a  fifth  battle  tenet,  together  with 
initiative,  agility,  depth  and  synchro¬ 
nization.  The  addition  of  versatility  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  according  to 
US  Army  Colonel  Steven  P.  Schook  in 
his  article  “Paying  the  Price  for  Versa¬ 
tility”  {Military  Review,  September- 
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October  1997).  By  developing  versatil¬ 
ity  within  units  and  in  doctrine,  the 
Aimy  will  encompass  the  broader  ca¬ 
pabilities  needed  for  joint  operations  in 
the  full  spectrum  of  conflict  as  called 
for  in  the  current  NMS.  Schook  sug¬ 
gests  several  ways  the  Army  can  adjust 
doctrine  and  force  structure  to  win  con¬ 
gressional  and  public  support  for  an  in¬ 
creased  budget  and  a  more  prominent 
role  in  executing  the  NMS. 

The  broad  range  of  mission  require¬ 
ments,  from  conventional  warfare  to 
the  increasing  demands  for  OOTW 
have  stretched  the  Army's  current  force 
structure  too  thin.  High  operations 
tempo  (OPTEMPO)  and  PERSTEM- 
PO  have  become  detrimental  to  achiev¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  full-spectrum 
readiness.  According  to  Schook,  ad¬ 
justments  to  force  structure  are  needed 
if  the  Army  is  to  fully  incorporate  ver¬ 
satility  as  a  battle  tenet.  Forces  must  be 
able  to  “quickly  change  unit  configura¬ 
tions  and  tackle  the  next  mission  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict”  in 
today’s  strategic,  force-projection 
Army.  In  theory,  this  should  have  the 
effect  of  balancing  OPTEMPO  and 
PERSTEMPO  and  better  position  the 
Army  as  a  relevant  force  in  the  current 
strategy. 

Schook  believes  the  problems  are 
compounded  because  we  are  in  one 
of  the  most  intense  periods  of 
change  in  the  Army’s  history.  Fac¬ 
tors  such  as  “a  budget  that  does  not 
support  a  10-division  Army,  base  re¬ 
alignment  and  closure,  the  transition 
from  forward  presence  to  power  pro¬ 
jection  and  an  increase  in  OOTW  and 
potential  regional  conflicts,”  point  to 
the  need  for  new  ideas  and  solutions. 


Otherwise,  suggests  Schook,  the  Army 
risks  continuing  to  lose  in  the  battle 
for  relevancy  and  appropriation.  In 
Schook ’s  view,  the  A^y  must  fully 
embrace  OOTW  as  a  mission  require¬ 
ment,  perhaps  at  a  higher  priority  than 
conventional  warfare  capabilities  for 
two  major  theater  wars  (MTWs)  re¬ 
quired  by  the  NMS.  Schook  asks, 
“How  do  US  military  units  perform 
OOTW  without  sacrificing  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  wage  the  entire  spectrum  of 
conflict,  including  two  MTWs?”  He 
expands,  saying,  “If  we  continue  to 
hedge  in  deference  to  MTWs  and  do 
not  properly  embrace  OOTW,  we  risk 
losing  ttie  ability  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review's  (QDR's)  and  our  NMS. 
Our  continued  inability  to  firmly 
address  the  first  two  dilemmas  in  a 
timely  and  balanced  manner  defers  the 
tough  decisions  to  Congress.” 

Schook  proposes  the  following  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  “dilemmas.”  The  Army 
should  totally  embrace  the  OOTW  mis¬ 
sion  by  placing  it  on  mission-essential 
task  lists  (METLs)  and  assigning  the 
mission  to  major  commands  (MA- 
COMS)  and  divisions. 

Schook  also  recommends  modifying 
the  force  stmcture  to  supplement 
doctrine  with  the  means  to  conduct 
such  operations.  He  also  promotes 
keeping  the  same  number  of  brigades 
as  we  now  have  under  the  10-division 
Army,  creating  a  “holistic”  division 
able  to  fight  the  fuU  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict  from  beginning  to  end.  This  means 
adding  (or  converting)  a  light  brigade 
to  a  heavy  division,  modifying  the  divi¬ 
sion  staffs,  adding  an  assistant  division 
commander  for  OOTW,  beefing  up  di¬ 


vision  support  commands  (DISCOM) 
and  “holding  the  line”  on  a  10-division 
Army. 

These  modifications  could  produce 
real  versatility  and,  Schook  asserts,  by 
clearly  articulating  the  Army’s  doctrind 
commitment  to  support  the  NMS,  the 
Army  will  gain  momentum  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people  and, 
thus,  command  a  larger  share  of  de¬ 
fense  resources,  Schook  ends  by  saying 
this  new  direction  for  the  Army  is  a 
“marketing  plan  for  DOD  [Department 
of  Defense]  and  Congress.” 

Nowhere  in  Schook’s  article  does  he 
mention  the  Army  National  Guard’s 
(ARNG’s)  and  US  Army  Reserve’s 
(USAR’s)  vast  capabilities  and  re¬ 
sources.  Any  restructuring  of  Army 
forces  to  address  full-spectrum  require¬ 
ments  is  incomplete  without  consider¬ 
ing  these  vital  Army  components.  The 
QDR  and  the  National  Defense  Panel’s 
(NDP)  report  emphasize  a  major  role 
for  the  Reserve  Component  (RC)  in 
conducting  our  NMS.  The  QDR,  and 
NDP  to  a  lesser  degree,  validates  the 
requirement  for  US  forces  to  conduct, 
unilaterally  if  necessary,  two  nearly  si¬ 
multaneous  MTWs.  Qearly,  the  Army 
must  maintain  forces  capable  of  con¬ 
ventional  land  maneuver  warfare.  The 
problem,  which  Schook  articulates 
well,  is  that  increasing  and  ongoing 
OOTW  missions  are  crowding  out 
readiness  for  combat  because  the  Army 
is  “not  organized  efficiently  and  is 
spread  too  thin.”  This  totally  overlooks 
the  traditional  role  of  the  ARNG  as  an 
Army  component. 

Historically,  the  ARNG’s  primary 
mission  has  been  to  expand  the  conven¬ 
tional  combat  forces  needed  for  war 
and  to  back  up  the  Active  Component 
(AC).  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  has  not  changed.  The  level  of 
readiness  for  missions  should  be  based 
on  risk  and  probability.  The  reason  for 
the  two-MTW  requirement  is  that  if 
one  MTW  empts,  and  we  become  en¬ 
gaged,  we  will  become  unacceptably 
vulnerable  without  the  capabUity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  second  MTW.  The  back  door 
would  be  wide  open  for  our  vital  inter¬ 
ests  to  be  challenged  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  probability  of  having  to 
actually  engage  in  the  second  MTW  is 
low,  as  long  as  the  readiness  to  do  so  is 
maintained.  What  better  force  stmcture 
continued  on  page  95 


One  Team,  One  Fight,  One  Future 

The  US  Army’s  One  Team,  One  Fight,  One  Future  concept 
describes  how  the  Total  Army  will  achieve  Integration,  through 
maximizing  the  contributions  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Active  Army.  This  concept  document  lays  out 
the  foundation  for  the  Army’s  approach;  the  major  challenges  we 
face  in  the  years  ahead;  the  progress  made  so  far;  the  new  ideas 
that  will  take  us  the  next  giant  step  toward  merging  the  Army’s 
three  components  Into  one  fully  integrated,  seamless  Service; 
and,  most  important,  our  vision  for  maintaining  a  quality,  trained 
and  ready  force. 

For  more  information  about  the  Army’s  One  Team,  One  Fight, 
One  Future  concept,  go  to  download  page  <http://www.hqda. 
army.mil/ocsa/oneteam. htm>. 
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As  our  nation  moves  into  the  21st  century,  the  (  S  Army's  mission  reflects  global 
trends  that  indicate  the  increasing  likelihood  of  our  future  political  and  military 
involvement  in  world  affairs.  As  an  organization,  we  have  shifted  our  intellectual  and 
physical  focus  away  from  the  Cold  War  and  Industrial  Age  warfare  toward  new 
operational  designs  that  effectively  leverage  technology  and  warfighting  ability.  By 
maximizing  the  synergistic  effects  of  maneuver,  firepower,  protection  and  leadership,  we 
can  project  the  force,  protect  the  force,  gain  information  superiority,  shape  the 
battlespace,  conduct  decisive  operations  and  sustain  transition  the  force  while 
conducting  full-dimensional  operations. 

Our  focus  for  Force  XXI  operations  must  include  organizations  and  leaders 
empowered  to  design  and  develop  rapidly  expansible,  strategically  deployable  and 
effectively  employable  forces  capable  of  achieving  decisive  results  in  war  and  other 
operations  as  joint,  combined  or  coalition  partners.  Army  XXI  Division  (DXXI)  represents 
the  first  step  in  the  Force  XXI process  that  will  restructure  the  US  Army  to  a  capabilities- 
based  force  designed  to  dominate  the  21st-century  battlefield  across  a  broad  spectrum 
ranging  from  high-intensity  conflict  to  stability  and  support  actions.  This  process  is 
reshaping  the  force  by  turning  joint  and  Army  long-term  visions  into  reality  through  a 
disciplined,  forward-looking  methodology.  This  change's  measured  pace  allows  us  to 
move  more  efficiently  along  a  glidepath  toward  the  Army  After  Next  and  beyond  while 
maintaining  readiness  and  meeting  near-term  contingencies, 

DXXI^s  evolving  battlefield  dynamics  will  allow  US  forces  to  dominate  any 
battlespace,  region  or  situation,  DXXI  was  designed  to  ensure  the  proposed  force 
structure  integrated  new  weapon  systems;  improved  intelligence,  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  technologies;  and  provided  for  digital  command  and  control  and  a  force  of 
unmatched  lethality.  This  redesign  has  resulted  in  significant  manpower  and  equipment 
savings,  increased  tactical  mobility  and  a  reduced  logistic  tail,  DXXI  supports 
distributed  operations  using  maneuver  and  firepower — facilitated  by  information 
superiority — to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  seize  and  retain  key  ground.  Advances  in 
information  management  and  distribution  will  expedite  the  horizontal  integration  of 
battlefield  functions  and  aid  commanders  in  tailoring  and  employing  their  land  forces. 

Although  smaller  than  the  current  Army  of  Excellence  division,  DXXI*s  real-time 
information  capability  enables  commanders  to  develop  intelligence  and  synchronize  force 
employment  and  weapon  systems  to  destroy  the  enemy  *s  capability  to  wage  war.  Improved 
sensors  can  find,  identify  and  accurately  locate  targets  in  depth,  while  increasingly  lethal 
weapons  engage,  overwhelm  and  destroy  enemy  forces  in  all  types  of  weather  and  terrain. 
Battlefield  insights  taken  from  the  Gulf  War  and  Combat  Training  Center  rotations  have 
led  to  clearly  defined  requirements  that  incorporate  doctrine,  training,  leader 
development,  organizations,  materiel  and  soldier  systems.  Although  this  smaller,  more 
deployable  division  provides  a  force  capable  of  conducting  distributed  operations  over 
broctder  and  expanded  areas  with  enhanced  lethality,  survivabilityy  sustainability  and 
operations  tempo,  it  is  not  yet  complete.  This  section*s  articles  address  several  hey  issues 
that  describe  DXXI's potential  capabilities  and  limitations. 
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fHE  REVOLUTIONARY  FOKCES^^that  are 
transforming  the  fabric  of  global  society  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Army  restructure  the  process  by  which 
it  fields  new  equipment,  niodifies  doctrine  and  trains 
the  force.  Dramatic  conceptual  and  operational 
change  is  difficult  for  any  organization  —  the  Army 
is  no  exception.  ,Faced  with  a  new  set  of  dynamics 
regarding  missions,  technology^  manpower  arid , 
force  deployment,  the  Army’s  smaller.  Continental 
United  States-based  force  most  rapidly  deploy  to 
fight  and  win  in  any  environment  with  the  fewest 
number  of  casualties. 

Leveraging  the  exponential  increases  in  computer 
technology  —  both  in  military  application  and  simu-' 
lation  capability  —  and  the  promising  agility  'and 
lethality  of  developing  systems,  is  the  Army’s,  signif¬ 
icant  response  to  those  challenges.  An  additional 
^ :  challenge  is  to  ensure  those  systems  and  capabilities 
V^.are  evaluated  and  integrated  at  a  fate  that  ineets  or 
i/.exceeds  the  rate  of  change  in  global  technology  and 
ilmilitary  development.  The  Army  is  using  the  Force 
?XXI  process  to  apply  simulation  technology,  weap¬ 
on  system  capabilities,  computer  information  dis- 
Itribution  and  management  eapabilities  to  accomplish 
jthese  goals  within  the  constraints  of  broader  mis- 
[sionsyi  reduced  manpower,  changing  technology  and 
iincreased  deployability. 

But  once  the  necessity  for  change  has  been  iden- 
[tified,  how  do  we  do  it?  What  are  the  criteria  for 
jchange,  and  at  what  level  do  we  institute  change? 
[These  questions  and  many  others  define  the'  arialytic 
Ichallenges  that  face  the  Army.  Under  the  Force  XXI 
[process  '‘umbrella,”  the  division  was  targeted  as 
!the  basis  for  change  because:  “Divisions  create  com- 
jbat  power  throughout  the  commander’s  area  of 
[operations  by  combining  maneuver,  firepower, 
[protection  and  leadership.  Division  commanders 
[seek  to  apply  overwhelming  combat  power,  bring- 
|ing  all  these  elements  quickly  and  violently  to  bear 
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The  CSS  redesign  . . .  represents 
a  dramatic  shift  in  concepiy  organization 
arid  capdbility  from  the  AOE  divisiori.  The 
CSS  analysis  used  constructive  simulation 
and  computer-^ided  map  exefcjise'  (CAMEX) 
senurmrs  ^  exiM 

enablers.  This  effort  provide^  insigh^  into 
the  concepts^  strength  and  eruAlers\ 
sigriificarice.  Extensive  study  through  the 
dmuldtiptis  and  CAMEX  in  the  CSS  analysis 
and  continuing  effort  during  the  Division 
Design  Analysis  (DBA)  has  helped  refine 


with  an  effective  opppsition.!’^  ^ 

;  The  key  to  the  21st^entury  division  lies  in  lever¬ 
aging  technology  and  waifighting  ability,  through 
the  patterns  pf  operation^  to  maxiniize  the  synergis¬ 
tic  effects  of  maneuver,  firepower,  protection  and 
leadership:  „  , 

•  Project  the  force. 

•  Protect  the  force.  '  .  ^ 

•  Gain  information  superiority.  ,  ^ 

•  Shape  the  battlespace. 

•  Conduct  decisive  operations:  /  \  . 

•  Sustain/transition  the  force. 

This  analysis  was  conducted  across  doctrine, 
training,  leader  development,  organizations’  materiel 
arid  soldier  systems  to  produce  an  overall  under¬ 
standing  of  a  new  division  design’s  potential. 

When  developing  new  systems  for  the  force,  time 
is  an  everpresent  difficulty  that  must  be  managed. 
New  system  or  softw^e  upgrades  often  occur  faster 
than  we  can  integrate  them  into  the  force.  This  has 
the  potential  to  stall  the  modernization  effort  in  a 
never-ending  loop  of  waiting  for  the.next  generation 
of  software  and  hardware,  which  promises  fo  be 
setter  than  today’s  versim|^^^ 
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be  developed,  tested  and  fielded  much  faster  than 
ever  before  to  address  the  rapidly  changing  global 
military  environment. 

The  solution,  in  part,  is  the  spiral  development 
process  depicted  in  Figure  1.  This  process  puts  proto¬ 
type  instruments  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  —  with  con¬ 
tractors  and  analysts  alongside  the  soldiers  —  where 
suggestions  or  difficulties  are  incorporated  or  fixed 


The  DDA  was  the  primary  effort  aimed 
at  determining  the  effectiveness  of  various 
division  designs  in  several  theaters.  The 
Vector  in  Command  simulation  model  was 
used  in  an  analytical  simulation  that  employed 
classified  data  to  realistically  evaluate 
effectiveness. . . .  The  DDA  has  served  as  the 
common  thread  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Joint  Venture  Ajos  from  its  initial  planning 
in  March  1995 ,  through  its  final  analytic 
efforts  in  January  1998. 


as  they  are  revealed.  The  systems  and  employment 
concepts  are  modeled  in  simulations,  analyzed  for 
performance  and  adjusted  where  warranted.  Armed 
with  the  simulation’s  results,  the  systems  are 
employed  in  a  live  exercise,  where  observations  are 
made  on  the  performance  and  utility  of  the  systems 
and  concepts.  The  live  exercise  results  are  used  to  re¬ 
fine  the  model,  and  the  simulation  is  run  again  to 
gain  insights.  Exhaustive  final  analysis  and  review 
by  senior  Army  leaders  produce  the  guidance  for  the 
next  design. 

The  traditional  approach  differs  markedly  from 
the  methodology  described  above.  In  the  past,  an 
equipment  upgrade  meant  several  months  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  testing  before  the  operators  ever  got 
their  hands  on  the  machine.  There  was  little  soldier 
involvement,  and  the  end  results  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  equipment  that  did  not  perform  to  the  required 
standards  once  it  was  fielded.  The  spiral  develop¬ 
ment  process  is  designed  to  mitigate  those  problems 
by  simultaneously  testing  and  developing  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  operating  environment. 

As  depicted  in  Figure  1,  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized)  (Experimental  Force)  [EXFOR]  was 
fully  integrated  into  the  spiral  development  and  anal¬ 
ysis  process.  The  process  allowed  simultaneous 
analysis  and  feedback  on  several  force  aspects  and 
how  those  aspects  were  correlated.  This  was  a  key 
difference  from  previous  force  development  meth¬ 
ods.  Product  development  does  not  rely  solely  on  a 


specifications  sheet;  it  should  be  based  upon  soldier 
experiences  using  the  systems  in  various  environ¬ 
ments,  as  intended. 

Joint  Venture  Analysis 

The  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  established  the  Joint  Venture  office  to 
oversee  and  provide  guidance  for  development  of  the 
concepts,  equipment,  organization,  procedures  and 
training  for  the  Force  XXI  division.  TTie  overall  plan 
iox  Army  XXI Division  analysis  consisted  of  four  pri¬ 
mary  elements: 

Division  Advanced  Warfighting  Experiment 
(DAWE)  Analysis.  Approach:  One-time  experi¬ 
ment  using  subject-matter  expert  (SME)  observers 
and  survey  techniques.  Focus:  Battle  Command, 
Army  Battle  Command  System  (ABCS),  command 
post  (CP)  design. 

Divisional  Design  Analysis.  Approach:  Construc¬ 
tive  analysis  designed  to  compare  the  Army  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  (AOE)  to  other  alternatives  in  a  variety  of 
scenarios.  Focus:  Division  design,  performance,  di¬ 
vision  combat  service  support  (CSS). 

Task  Force  (TF)  XXI  AWE  Analysis.  Approach: 
Combination  of  constructive  analysis  and  exper¬ 
imentation  using  the  Model-Exercise-Model  (M- 
E-M)  paradigm.  Focus:  Digitization 

CSS  Evaluation.  Approach:  Variety  of  analytical 
efforts,  primarily  constructive,  to  examine  the  new 
CSS  concepts  and  enablers.  Focus:  CSS  Concept. 

The  intent,  which  resulted  in  the  Joint  Venture 
Capstone  Report,  was  to  look  at  a  possible  division 
design  from  many  sides  to  gain  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  proposed  changes’  benefits  and  con¬ 
sequences. 

These  events  were  conducted  at  different  times, 
with  lessons  learned  applied  to  subsequent  events, 
but  more  important,  the  separate  analyses  concen¬ 
trated  on  different  aspects  of  the  effort  without  losing 
focus  of  the  whole.  The  analytic  methods  used  and 


Figure  1.  Force  XXI:  A  Process  of  Spiral  Development 
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Figure  2.  Analytic  Path  for  Force  XXI 


environment  created  for  each  effort  were  developed 
to  gain  the  information  desired  from  the  effort. 
However,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  there  are  several  re¬ 
lated  experiments  —  using  constructive  simulation, 
live  exercises  and  warfighter  tools  —  to  gain  in¬ 
sights  into  specific  division  design  aspects  that 
complement  the  insights  gained  in  other  efforts.  As 
General  Gary  E.  Luck  stated,  “We  must  not  be  so 
analytical  in  our  approach  that  we  forget  to  fully  use 
the  intuition  of  our  warfighters  and  their  vast  experi¬ 
ence.  .  .  30-plus  years  of  warfighting  skills  should 
count  as  much  as  analytics"'^ 

The  CSS  redesign  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
departures  from  the  current  organization.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  dramatic  shift  in  concept,  organization  and 
capability  from  the  AOE  division.  The  CSS  analysis 
used  constmctive  simulation  and  computer-aided 
map  exercise  (CAMEX)  seminars  to  examine  the 
CSS  concepts  and  enablers.  This  effort  provided  in¬ 
sights  into  the  concepts’  strength  and  enablers’  sig¬ 
nificance.  Extensive  study  through  the  simulations 
and  CAMEX  in  the  CSS  analysis  and  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  during  the  Division  Design  Analysis  (DDA)  has 
helped  refine  the  concept. 

The  T¥ XXI  event  was  an  M-E-M  experiment  fo¬ 
cused  on  digitization.  It  provided  information  on  the 
“value  added”  through  digitization,  then  tested  the 
reality  of  the  different  concepts  and  systems  through 
live  exercises  at  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC), 
Fort  Irwin,  California.  The  learning  curve  turned  out 
to  be  steep  as  soldiers  discovered  the  system’s  capa- 


The  DAWE put  the  division's 
operations  under  a  microscope.  There 
were  SMEs  observing  events  and  systems  in 
support  of  the  study  plan  issues,  BCTP 
observers  gathering  insights  on  battle 
command,  contractors  gathering  training 
insights  and  CAP  team  members  observing 
the  events  and  synthesizing  the  insights 
and  observations  of  aU  parties. 


bilities  and  hmits.  Tactics,  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  were  developed  from  only  the  sketchiest  em¬ 
ployment  concepts.  The  man-machine  interface  and 
developing  software  sometimes  required  worka¬ 
rounds,  but  the  event  provided  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  used  to  update  and  modify  the  systems, 
simulations  and  procedures.  The  final  step  included 
modifying  and  re-running  the  simulation  based 
upon  insights  gained  in  the  live  exercise  and  apply¬ 
ing  those  insights  to  the  next  effort. 

DDA 

The  DDA  was  the  primary  effort  aimed  at  deter¬ 
mining  the  effectiveness  of  various  division  designs 
in  several  theaters.  The  Vector  in  Command  simula¬ 
tion  model  was  used  in  an  analytical  simulation  that 
employed  classified  data  to  realistically  evaluate 
effectiveness.  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  DDA  pro¬ 
cess  started  well  before  the  DAWE,  and  excursions 
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The  TF  XXI  event, , ,  provided  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  ^^alue  added^^  through  digitiza¬ 
tion,  then  tested  the  reality  of  the  different 
concepts  and  systems  through  live  exercises 
attheNTC.  The  kaming  curve  turned  out 
to  be  steep  as  soldkrs  discovered  the  system^s 
capabiUdes  and  limits.  Tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures  were  developed  from  only  the 
sketchkst  employment  concepts.  The  man- 
machine  interface  and  developing  software 
sometimes  required  workaround,  but  the 
event  provided  a  wealth  of  information  that 
was  used  to  update  and  rnodify  the  systems, 
simulations  and  procedures. 


to  test  specific  division  design  aspects  continued  to 
provide  meaningful  information. 

The  DDA  has  served  as  the  common  thread 
throughout  the  course  of  the  Joint  Venture  Axis  from 
its  initial  planning  in  March  1995,  through  its  final 
analytic  efforts  in  January  1998.  Throughout  this  ana¬ 
lytic  process,  the  division  design  evolution  has  held  to 
Ae  fhndamental  operational  concept  questions: 

•  What,  how  and  how  often  is  tihe  division  to  per¬ 
form  specific  missions? 

•  \^at  resources  does  the  division  need  to  per¬ 
form  tasks  it  is  required  to  do  all  or  most  of  the  time? 

The  latter  question  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  design 
problem.  If  there  are  tasks  the  division  is  to  do  all  or 


most  of  the  time,  then  it  needs  to  have  those  assets  or¬ 
ganic  to  its  structure.  If  the  tasks  are  occasional, 
“once  in  a  while”  missions,  then  the  assets  can  be  put 
at  echelons  above  division  and  provided  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  as  required. 

The  notion  of  21st-century  warfighting  developed 
over  this  same  period,  as  guided  by  the  TRADOC 
commander  and  deputy  commander,  with  the  propo¬ 
nent  school  commandants  providing  information  for 
the  early  concept  development.  The  direct  byprod¬ 
uct  of  that  vision  is  the  division  operational  concept, 
which  created  the  requirements  the  division  design  is 
to  satisfy. 

The  Force  XXI  DDA  provided  the  definitive  anal¬ 
ysis  for  the  division  design  aspects  of  Joint  Ven¬ 
ture  Axis.  The  DDAs  various  phases  and  the  major 
focus  of  each  phase  follow: 

•  Phase  I,  March  1995  through  Febmary  1996, 
supported  the  development  of  the  interim  division 
design  decision. 

•  Phase  n,  Febmary  1996  through  ^ril  1997,  re¬ 
fined  the  constmctive  analysis  representation  of 
Force  XXI  operations,  with  emphasis  on  information 
operations  (10)  and  CSS  concept  development. 

•  Phase  in,  April  1997  through  October  1997,  in¬ 
corporated  the  lessons  learned  from  the  TF  XXI  NIC 
rotation  into  the  final  set  of  design  alternatives. 

•  Phase  rV,  December  1997  through  January 
1998,  answered  a  limited  set  of  questions  about  the 
recommended  final  division  design  in  preparation  for 
the  Febmary  1998  decision. 

These  phases  depict  the  analytic  path  the  DDA 
followed,  with  the  theme  that  the  entire  process  has 
been  a  careful  blending  of  traditional  and  nontradi- 
tional  techniques,  flavored  with  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  professional  military  judgment.  Two  signifi¬ 
cant  points  in  this  process  are  the  intensity  of  effort 
and  rapid  progress  in  obtaining  results.  Many  promi¬ 
nent  retired  and  active  duty  general  officers  contrib¬ 
uted  their  expertise  and  experience  during  the  DDA 
phases.  That  expertise,  combined  with  modem  ana¬ 
lytic  methods,  resulted  in  less  than  four  years  from 
study  directive  to  design  decision.  The  culminating, 
and  perhaps  most  visible,  event  in  the  analysis  was 
the  DAWE.  While  there  were  certaiidy  many  sys¬ 
tems  involved  —  and  data  was  collected  on 
them  —  the  DAWE’s  purpose  was  not  to  validate 
specific  systems  or  evduate  the  lethality  of  new  or 
proposed  munitions,  but  rather  to  test  the  battle  com¬ 
mand  abihty  of  a  redesigned  division  equipped  with 
enhanced  communication,  destmction  and  intelli¬ 
gence  sensor  systems.  One  could  describe  the  DDA 
process  as  determining  “how  sharp  and  strong  the 
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sword  is,”  while  the  DAWE  determined  whether  a 
warrior  could  “pick  it  up  and  wield  it  in  battle.” 

The  DAWE  development  began  almost  two  years 
prior  to  execution,  during  DDA  Phase  I.  As  the  divi¬ 
sion  designs  were  being  tested  for  lethality,  surviv¬ 
ability  and  supportability,  the  decision  was  made  to 
determine  how  these  increases  in  mobility,  lethality, 
information  collection  and  other  improvements  actu¬ 
ally  helped  or  hindered  the  commander  during  an  in¬ 
tense  conflict.  The  Exercise  PRAIRIE  WAiRRIOR  96 
scenario  was  briefed  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  the 
AWE,  and  fictional  Lantica  was  approved  as  the  the¬ 
ater  of  conflict. 

Joint  Venture  provided  eight  overarching  issues  to 
examine  during  the  AWE.  These  issues  and  initia¬ 
tives,  solicited  from  the  various  TRADOC  schools 
and  agencies  and  nominated  for  examination  during 
the  AWE,  represented  specific  proponent  concerns. 
Unfortunately,  not  every  issue  could  be  included  or 
formulated  within  the  approved  scenario.  Some 
were  not  tmly  relevant  to  the  DAWE’s  eight  over¬ 
arching  issues.  For  others,  the  DAWE  was  just  not 
the  right  venue.  The  approved  issues  became  the 
DAWE  study  plan  focus. 

The  issues’  incorporation  within  the  scenario’s 
context,  the  modifications  to  the  suite  of  simulation 
models  used  and  the  concepts  to  be  explored  during 
the  experiment  were  all  discussed  and  approved  dur¬ 
ing  monthly  process  action  team  meetings  chaired  by 
Joint  Venture  staff  and  attended  by  all  involved  par¬ 
ties.  The  first  actual  player  event  was  a  Battle  Com¬ 
mand  Training  Program  (BCTP)-hosted  warfighting 
seminar,  where  the  EXFOR  tested  its  emerging 
“how-to-fight”  concepts  against  a  notional  oppos¬ 
ing  force  (OPFOR)  in  the  Lantica  theater.  The  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  that  seminar  led  to  additional,  fo¬ 
cused  training  seminars  using  the  patterns  of 
operation  as  a  guide.  These  training  seminars  were 
hosted  by  in  Corps  —  specifically  for  the  training  of 
4th  ID  —  but  were  attended  by  members  of  all  major 
agencies  involved  in  writing  and  scripting  scenario 
portions.  This  helped  clarify  Force  XXI  concepts 
and  the  latest  notions  on  how  they  apply  in  battle. 

The  TRADOC  deputy  commander  provided  the 
“distilled”  guidance  concerning  the  DAWE  focus. 
These  questions,  later  labeled  “the  primary  ques¬ 
tions,”  were  direct,  cut  right  to  the  point  and  relative¬ 
ly  simple  to  understand  but,  as  it  turned  out,  very 
hard  to  answer  directly.  The  TRADOC  Analysis 
Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  began  to  develop 
a  method  to  address  the  questions,  specifically  look¬ 
ing  across  the  existing  issue  categories.  A  team  of 
military  analysts  was  formed  to  address  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  integrate  information  from  SME  observ¬ 


ers;  issue  leads;  BCTP  observers;  “ground  tmth,”  as 
determined  by  the  simulation;  and  the  unit  itself, 
through  direct  observations  and  questions. 

This  team,  called  the  capabilities  and  potential 
(CAP)  team,  developed  insights  and  observations  by 
analyzing  the  scenario  and  operations  orders  for 


While  there  were  certainly  many 
systems  involved —  and  data  was  collected 
on  them — the  DAWE^s  purpose  was  not  to 
validate  specific  systems  or  evaluate  the 
lethality  of  new  or  proposed  munitions^  but 
rather  to  test  the  battle  command  ability  of  a 
redesigned  division  equipped  with  enhanced 
communication,  destruction  and  intelligence 
sensor  systems.  One  could  describe  the  DDA 
process  as  determining  “how  sharp  and 
strong  the  sword  is,^^  while  the  DAWE 
determined  whether  a  warrior  could  “pick  it 
up  and  wield  it  in  battle.^^ 


events  that  appeared  to  contain  the  elements  which 
would  lend  insights  into  the  primary  questions.  The 
team’s  analysis  focused  on  the  capabilities  that  the 
Force  XXI  systems,  concepts  and  organization  pro¬ 
vided  the  division,  as  well  as  the  potential  those  sys¬ 
tems  display,  considering  they  are  currently  not  the 
objective  systems.  Since  battle  command  is  the  main 
focus  of  BCTP  personnel,  they  are  viewed  as  the 
SMEs  on  evaluating  battle  command.  The  CAP 
team  worked  closely  with  BCTP  to  develop  the 
events  and  focus  the  analysis. 

The  DAWE  put  the  division’s  operations  under  a 
microscope.  There  were  SMEs  observing  events  and 
systems  in  support  of  the  study  plan  issues,  BCTP  ob¬ 
servers  gathering  insights  on  battle  command,  con¬ 
tractors  gathering  training  insights  and  CAP  team 
members  observing  the  events  and  synthesizing  the 
insights  and  observations  of  all  parties.  In  addition, 
system  proponents  were  present,  taking  notes  on  how 
to  improve  their  objective  systems  and  working  to 
keep  tihe  prototype  systems  operating  as  advertised. 

Conducted  5  to  13  November  1997,  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  the  DAWE  employed  a  free-play,  CP  war¬ 
fighter  exercise  with  digitized  division  and  brigade 
tactical  operations  centers  (TOCs)  in  the  field.  The 
4th  ID  operated  as  the  EXFOR  in  the  DAWE,  repre¬ 
senting  the  armor  variant  conservative  heavy  divi¬ 
sion  design,  to  include  the  new  centralized  CSS  con¬ 
cept,  portraying  force  year  2003.  The  DAWE  was 
driven  using  the  Joint  Training  Confederation  of 
models,  modified  to  the  degree  possible,  to  represent 
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BCTP  gathered  observations  on  the 
effect  of. . .  systems  and  concepts  upon  battle 
command.  These  observations  and  insights 
assisted  the  CAP  team  in  the  ^^horizontal^^ 
analysis  portion^  where  the  cause  and  effect 
of  an  event  were  crosswalked  between  battle 
command  actions  and  the  issue  database. . . . 
Analysts  could  go  back  to  any  point  in  the 
battle  and  compare  ground  truth  to  percep¬ 
tions  and  decisions  that  were  made.  The 
ability  to  reference  these  three  sources  allows 
a  holistic  description  of  the  DAWE  events 
and  their  causes  and  effects. 


the  modernized  division  and  its  operational  concept. 
The  4th  ID  employed  the  current  suite  of  ABCS  sys- 
terns.  They  included:  the  Maneuver  Control  System; 
All-Source  Analysis  System;  Advanced  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Tactical  Data  System;  CSS  Control  System;  and 
Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Command,  Control  and 
Intelligence. 

During  the  DAWE,  the  world-class  OPFOR  was 
modified  to  present  a  viable  opponent  for  the  4th  ID. 
The  experiment  design  required  a  force  of  differing 
technologies — one  portion  with  roughly  1998 
technology,  the  other  2003,  to  provide  an  appropriate 
match  to  the  year  played  by  4th  ID.  The  OPFOR 
consisted  of  three  combined  arms  armies  (CAAs) 
and  two  tank  armies  (TAs).  The  1st  CAA  was  the 
less  advanced  force,  while  the  2d  CAA  and  3d  CAA, 
as  well  as  the  4th  TA  and  9th  TA,  were  fully  modern¬ 
ized  forces  with  systems  and  capabilities  projected  to 
be  available  in  the  world  market  in  2003. 

This  integration  of  analysis  methods  for  the 
DAWE  resulted  in  significant  and  credible  insights. 
The  “vertical”  analysis  portion  was  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  systems  and  concepts  issues.  The  issue 
analysis  plans  identified  elements  that  could  be  an¬ 
swered  with  observation  data  from  an  SME.  BCTP 
gathered  observations  on  the  effect  of  those  systems 
and  concepts  upon  battle  command.  These  observa¬ 
tions  and  insights  assisted  the  CAP  team  in  the  “hori¬ 
zontal”  analysis  portion,  where  the  cause  and  effect 
of  an  event  were  crosswalked  between  battle  com¬ 


mand  actions  and  the  issue  database.  The  third  point 
of  the  triangulation  is  simulation  ground  truth. 
Through  a  system  called  Vision  21,  CAP  analysts 
could  go  back  to  any  point  in  the  battle  and  compare 
ground  truth  to  perceptions  and  decisions  that  were 
made.  The  ability  to  reference  these  three  sources  al¬ 
lows  a  holistic  description  of  the  DAWE  events  and 
their  causes  and  effects. 

The  methods  used  to  evaluate  concepts,  systems 
and  capabilities  have  evolved.  We  have  changed  the 
way  in  which  we  effect  change  in  the  force.  The 
Force  XXI  division  redesign  process  remains  an  ex¬ 
haustive  effort  along  many  axes  as  follows: 

•  Test  the  lethality  and  effectiveness  of  the  new 
weapon  systems.  This  was  accomphshed  in  the 
DDA  effort. 

•  Evaluate  the  Force  XXI  CSS  concept.  The  CSS 
analysis  provided  much^eeded  initial  insights,  and 
CSS  evaluations  continue. 

•  Conduct  a  live  test  under  controlled  conditions  to 
vahdate  model  assumptions  and  provide  operational 
information  on  the  systems’  performance.  This  was 
accomplished  during  the  NTC  TF  XXI  exercise. 

•  Integrate  the  disparate  systems  and  evaluate  di¬ 
vision  battle  command  using  the  Force  XXI  systems, 
organization  and  concepts.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  DAWE. 

While  each  of  these  major  efforts  is  focused  in  a 
specific  direction,  collectively  they  provide  a  broad 
yet  detailed  analysis  of  the  division  design’s  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  Force  XXI  division  design  was  built 
around  a  warfighting  concept  —  enabled  by  certain 
technologies  —  with  a  view  to  future  missions,  orga¬ 
nization,  pace  and  capabilities.  While  some  areas 
still  require  further  study,  the  simulations  and  analy¬ 
ses  results  indicate  the  Force  XXI  division  is  a  capa¬ 
ble,  highly  lethal  organization  that  can  conduct  a 
broad  range  of  operations.  Throughout  the  process, 
the  analytic  efforts  have  proved  to  be  credible,  rele¬ 
vant  and  suitable  for  application  to  the  next  division 
modernization,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
first  digitized  corps.  MR 

NOTES 

1.  us  Army  Reid  Manual  71-100,  [^vision  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1996),  vi. 

2.  Remark  made  following  a  TRADOC  prebriefing  for  the  Winter  Commanders’  Con¬ 
ference;  subject:  Force  XXI  experimental  division  design,  26  February  1996. 


Major  Jon  J.  Peterson  is  S3, 2d  Battalion,  501st  Aviation  Regiment,  4th  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division,  Hanau, 
Germany.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  Dickinson  College  and  an  M.S.  from  Kansas  State  University.  He  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  the  Continental  United  States,  Germany  and  Korea,  including  com¬ 
bat  analyst,  TRADOC  Analysis  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  assistant  S3, 2d  Aviation  Battalion,  and  assis¬ 
tant  G3  Air  (Haiti  operathnsfplans  team),  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  assault  helicopter 
battalion  SI  and  aviation  liaison  officer  to  2d  Infantry  Brigade,  7th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Ord,  California;  and 
assistant  operations  officer,  128th  Assault  Helicopter  Company,  Camp  Page,  Korea. 

V. _ _ _ ^ 
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of  its  communication  systems  in 
one  versatile  Army  Battle  Com¬ 
mand  System.  Current 
systems  will  be  fully 
integrated,  up- 


replaced  as  new 
technology  is 
developed. 


A  sergeant  first  class  interviewed  by 
ABC  News  during  a  field  training  exercise 
at  Fort  Hood  was  challenged  that  his  proto¬ 
typical  equipment  was  not  working  all  that 
well  and  that  he  might  desire  to  return  to  the 
older  and  better-established  equipment. 
His  emphatic  response  was  ^NOy  it  would  be 
like  going  back  to  tin  cans  and  string  after 
being  introduced  to  cellular  phones. 


that  risk  mitigation  tactic,  we  say  to  ourselves,  “If 
I  only  had  a  better  certainty  of  the  enemy  position, 
I  could  really  optimize  my  formation  and  flat  out 
destroy  the  enemy.” 

Franks  and  Sullivan,  through  their  own  profes¬ 
sional  experiences  and  through  their  understandings 
of  future  horizons,  saw  information  as  the  key.  Thus, 
they  directed  the  tactical  Army’s  redesign.  Redesign 
would  be  based  on  information  technology’s  enab¬ 
ling  capabilities.  Thus,  a  vision  was  bom — a  rede¬ 
signed  Army  with  vastly  improved  information¬ 
sharing  capabilities. 

Because  one  cannot  simply  decree  that  the  Army 
will  have  new  technology  and  will  therefore  be  better, 
the  rank  and  file  Army,  the  American  people  and 
Congress  will  not  accept  it  without  the  necessary 
proof  of  performance.  Nor  will  it  be  accepted  without 
the  understanding  and  support  from  the  Joint  Staff. 


New  ideas  must  address  the  concerns  of  each  constit¬ 
uency — and  innovative  designs  must  truly  be  able  to 
fight  in  a  real  environment,  not  just  simulation. 

Consequently,  Venture  (JV)  was  created.  JV 
was  a  partnership  among  Army  Materiel  Command, 
US  Forces  Command  and  TRADOC.  AJl  three 
commanders  agreed  to  work  together  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal — a  new  organizational  design  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  create  it.  JV  was  not  joint  in  the  “purple” 
sense,  although  the  Army  never  turned  away  from 
joint  considerations  and  always  encouraged  sister 
service  participation.  Rather,  it  was  a  joining  togeth¬ 
er  of  three  major  commands  (MACOMs)  that  in  the 
past  had  three  distinct  missions  but,  for  this  effort, 
were  going  to  combine  assets  and  direction  to  create 
a  synergy  previously  unseen. 

Synergy.  Synergy,  a  powerful  word,  means 
“working  together;  combined  action  or  operation.” 
From  this  process  a  powerful  product  ensued.  Mere 
words  cannot  describe  the  advances  evident  on  the 
battlefield.  However,  one  need  only  query  those  who 
have  been  involved,  namely  the  soldiers  who  man  the 
equipment,  and  you  will  get  near— unanimous  re¬ 
sponse — this  is  the  way  of  the  future.  A  sergeant  first 
class  interviewed  by  ABC  News  during  a  field  train¬ 
ing  exercise  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  was  challenged  that 
his  prototypical  equipment  was  not  working  all  that 
well  and  that  he  might  desire  to  return  to  the  older  and 
better-established  equipment.  His  emphatic  response 
was  “No,  it  would  be  like  going  back  to  tin  cans  and 
string  after  being  introduced  to  cellular  phones. 
Clearly  he  could  see  the  potential  brought  about  by 
the  synergistic  efforts  of  the  three  MACOMs,  the  de¬ 
velopers,  users  and  testers  involved  in  the  process. 

This  synergy  did  not  happen  overnight.  Building 
the  understanding  and  vision  for  what  the  Army 
needed  and  wanted  first  had  to  go  through  an  intel¬ 
lectual  process — a  mission  analysis.  The  Sullivan 
and  Franks  document  was  very  visionary  and  for¬ 
ward  looking.  It  had  to  be  converted  into  warfight¬ 
ing  terms.  To  that  end,  TRADOC  conducted  a  series 
of  seminars  designed  to  identify  the  future  warfight¬ 
ing  conditions  the  Army  might  encounter.  These 
conditions  were  ultimately  defined  as  the  patterns 
of  operations  and  were  descriptors  of  the  various 
phases  the  Army  might  pass  through  en  route  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  a  future  theater.  A  seminar  led  by  various 
proponent  school  commandants  and  attended  by 
the  Army’s  senior  leadership  was  conducted  on  each 
pattern.  Future  friendly  force  mixes  and  potential 
enemies — who  they  might  be  and  their  possible 
mixes  of  technology — were  considered  during 
these  seminars.  It  was  only  after  conducting  this 
mission  and  quasi  course  of  action  analysis  that 
the  community  turned  its  attention  to  what  the  new 
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DIVISION  REDESIGN 


Army  might  and  should  look  like. 

Advanced  warfighting  experiments.  TRADOC 
Commander  General  William  W.  Hartzog  described 
this  process  through  which  the  Army  initially  devel¬ 
oped  11  different  candidate  division  designs  and  fi¬ 
nally  winnowed  it  down  to  one.^  The  4th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  [4th  ID(M)]  reorganized  its 
1st  Brigade  Combat  Team  (1  BCT)  to  replicate  that 
design.  That  brigade  fought  at  the  National  Training 
Center  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California,  in  March  1997 
in  an  event  called  the  Task  Force  Advanced  War¬ 
fighting  Experiment  (TFAWE). 

AWEs  are  at  the  JV  Process’  heart.  They  are 
where  the  Army  brings  together  all  of  the  good  ideas 
across  the  spectrum  of  doctrine,  training,  leader  de¬ 
velopment,  organizations,  materiel  and  soldier  sys¬ 
tems  (quality  people),  and  employs  them  in  a  war¬ 
fighting  environment.  By  March  1997,  the  Army 
had  conducted  seven  AWEs,  although  none  enjoyed 
the  fanfare  associated  with  the  TFAWE.  The  pre¬ 
vious  AWEs’  purpose  was  to  provide  a  series  of 
building  blocks  allowing  the  Army  to  assess  its  di¬ 
rection  and  ensure  that  we  remained  consistent  and 
capable  in  our  approach. 

AWEs  are  not  classic  experiments.  A  classic, 
scientific  experiment  describes  a  hypothesis  and  the 
multiple  variations  or  conditions  that  might  affect  the 
outcome.  Then,  in  a  series  of  controlled  events,  one 
variable  at  a  time  is  altered  to  determine  the  impact 
on  the  hypothesis.  Warfare  is  not  that  sterile  or  static. 
Warfare  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ever-changing  con¬ 
ditions  that  individually  can  have  multiple  effects  on 
outcomes.  The  Army’s  leadership  was  comfortable 
with  the  concept  that  conducting  AWEs  without  in¬ 
dividually  controlling  each  variable  would  still  allow 
leaders  to  make  overall  assessments  of  the  value  of 
the  new  capabilities  being  planned  for  troop  use. 

The  challenge  of  getting  the  4th  ID(M)  to  the  NTC 
in  March  1997  is  where  the  TV  Process  truly  emerged 
as  a  synergistic  effort.  Over  300  “good  ideas”  were 
initially  proposed  to  be  overlaid  on  the  IBCT.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  over  the  course  of  two  years,  that  was  nar¬ 
rowed  to  72.  The  rest  fell  by  the  wayside  due  to  a 
lack  of  funds,  lack  of  maturity  or  because  they  just 
did  not  work.  The  experiment  revealed  a  desired 
AWE  outcome:  identify  good  ideas  for  investment, 
identify  good  ideas  for  further  experimentation  and 
identify  ideas  for  discarding.  Fully  85  percent  of  the 
good  ideas  ultimately  evaluated  were  found  during 
the  NTC  rotation  to  have  good  potential  for  future 
warfighting. 

The  process  of  identifying,  segregating  and  grading 
initiatives  or  proposals  is  a  Force  XXI  strength.  Mate¬ 
riel  developers,  testers  and  users  combine  their  efforts 
to  contribute  to  improving  the  force’s  warfighting  ca¬ 


pabilities.  Developers  create  and  propose  the  initia¬ 
tive.  The  user  and  the  doctrine  community  assess 
whether  it  fits  into  the  overall  vision  and  Army  direc¬ 
tion.  If  it  gets  through  that  gate,  then  the  testing  com¬ 
munity  creates  the  data  collection  and  analytic  envi¬ 
ronment  that  will  allow  an  overall  assessment  of  the 


Demonstrated  clearly  in  the  TFAWEy 
the  inclusion  of  inf ormation  technologies  had 
significantly  improved  capabilities  which 
enabled  mental  agility. . . .  The  combination 
of  lessons  learned  from  the  TFAWE  and 
AAN  prescribed  that  the  emerging  division 
design  would  focus  on  information  exchange 
coupled  with  legacy  weapon  systems.  It 
would  be  a  design  that  set  the  conditions  for 
future  evolution  as  the  AAN -suggested 
technologies  became  available. 


initiative’s  contribution.  All  three  communities  retain 
their  independence  and  fundamentally  have  veto 
power.  Rarely  was  the  veto  exercised.  Instead,  aU 
professionally  collaborated  on  ways  to  make  things 
work  if  they  tmly  believed  there  was  future  potential. 

This  collaborative  effort  successfully  outfitted  a 
BCT  with  virtually  aU  new  equipment  and  systems 
(but  not  platforms).  The  process  was  not  easy  be¬ 
cause  there  were  technology  glitches  by  the  dozens 
(if  not  hundreds)  along  the  way.  In  this  experimental 
environment,  the  bill  payer  was  generally  time  taken 
away  fi’om  the  unit’s  NTC  train-up  calendar.  It  be¬ 
came  an  experiment  within  an  experiment — how  to 
completely  reorganize  a  formation  while  sustaining 
its  deployability  and  warfighting  potential. 

Adjusting  the  Vision 

With  the  TFAWE’s  successful  completion,  the 
Army  renewed  in  earnest  the  redesign  process.  The 
TFAWE  had  convinced  all  professionals  who  ob¬ 
served  it  that  this  was  truly  an  enhanced  formation. 
Furthermore,  the  enabling  technologies  offered  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  to  capitalize  on  those  new  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  future  division  design. 

The  JV  Process  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  in¬ 
formed  about  yet  even  newer  requirements  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  process  and  the  redesign  efforts  adapted 
accordingly.  When  the  vision  was  created  in  1994, 
Army  XXI  was  an  end  state — >an  Army  equipped 
with  information  technology.  By  mid-1997,  the 
Army  After  Next  (AAN)  series  of  wargames  and 
analyses  had  suggested  to  Army  leadership  that  the 
distant-future  Army  would  be  one  characterized  by 
both  mental  and  physical  agility.  Demonstrated 
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clearly  in  the  TFAWE,  the  inclusion  of  information 
technologies  had  significantly  improved  capabilities 
which  enabled  mental  agility.  But  physical  agility, 
such  as  faster  platforms,  lighter  armor,  greater  weap¬ 
on  ranges  and  effectiveness,  improved  power  plants 


The  RC^s  significant  importance  to 
theArmy^s  new  design  is  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  hatred  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  soldiers 
embedded  in  the  design.  They  are  not  fillers 
or  delayed-arrival  reinforcements.  They 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  division  and 
should  deploy  with  the  division^  if  and  when 
it  is  summoned  to  a  contingency. 


and  fuel  efficiency,  required  technology  break¬ 
throughs  that  clearly  remained  beyond  our  current 
reach.  The  combination  of  lessons  learned  from  the 
TFAWE  and  AAN  prescribed  that  the  emerging  divi¬ 
sion  design  would  focus  on  information  exchange 
coupled  with  legacy  weapon  systems.  It  would  be  a 
design  that  set  the  conditions  for  future  evolution  as 
the  AAN^uggested  technologies  became  available. 

Still,  before  the  Army  could  commit  to  a  new  de¬ 
sign,  it  was  necessary  to  experiment  with  it  in  the 
context  of  larger  formation  operations — division  and 
corps.  Consequently,  during  the  summer  of  1997, 
the  Army  conducted  an  analytic  process  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  smaller  variation  of  the  division  design  that 
had  recently  fought  at  the  NTC.  The  4th  ID(M)  reor¬ 
ganized  (on  paper)  into  this  new  design  and  trained 
to  fight  the  world-class  opposing  force  in  a  Battle 
Command  Training  Program  warfighter  exercise 
(WFX).  This  exercise,  which  included  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  several  more  new  initiatives  and  processes, 
would  be  the  division  advanced  warfighting  experi¬ 
ment  (DAWE). 

Even  as  the  division  trained  for  the  WFX,  the  anal¬ 
ysis  continued  on  the  TFAWE  results.  The  testing 
community  reviewed  all  of  the  data  and  made  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  those  systems  that  had  demon¬ 
strated  good  potential  for  warfighting,  and  those 
which  did  not.  Subjected  to  scrutiny  and  debate  at 
the  highest  levels,  to  include  multiple  briefings  to 
Congress  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  successful  systems 
were  entered  into  the  Army’s  current  and  future  bud¬ 
gets.  The  first  fruits  ofJVwere  being  reaped. 

The  DAWE  was  conducted  in  November  1997. 
The  WFX  was  nine  days  long,  four  days  longer  than 
a  normal  WFX.  It  employed  a  suite  of  simulation 
models  never  before  assembled  in  one  place  for  a 
single  exercise.  Those  models  were  integrated  into 


the  4th  ID’S  suite  of  computers  through  a  series  of 
software-driven  simulation  support  modules,  which 
also  had  never  before  been  stressed  to  such  a  degree. 
The  scenario  was  challenging — 4th  ID(M)  was  an 
unopposed  early-entry  force  and  operated  single- 
handedly  in  sectors  as  large  as  200km  x  250km  be¬ 
fore  corps  was  able  to  close  in-theater.  It  fought  four 
combined  arms  armies  (CAAs),  each  organized  dif¬ 
ferently.  They  were  equipped  with  different  technol¬ 
ogy  mixes  and  capabilities  representing  those  that 
our  nation  might  face  in  the  near  future  to  the  truly 
high-tech,  distant-future  peer  competitor.  The  JV 
partners  directed  this  challenging  environment  to 
satisfy  both  themselves  and  their  constituencies  that 
this  tmly  would  be  a  capable  future  force. 

The  DAWE’s  successful  completion  was  the  final 
experimental  step  in  thcJV  division  design  process. 
The  informal  campaign  plan  that  the  partners  had 
followed  now  called  for  decisions.  The  analytic 
community  completed  its  data  analysis  and  reported 
on  the  division  design’s  strengths  and  weaknesses 
during  the  DAWE.  Three  years  of  experimentation 
and  data  collection  were  complete,  and  it  was  time  to 
apply  professional  judgment  to  the  informed  debate. 
In  a  series  of  conferences,  options  were  scrutinized, 
debated,  stonewalled,  compromised  and,  finally,  de¬ 
cided.  Issues  on  what  was  good  for  the  nation,  Army, 
individual  branches  and  the  soldier  were  at  the  dis¬ 
cussions’  heart.  The  product,  a  new  heavy  division 
design,  was  one  that  all  who  participated  could  stand 
by  and  support  when  it  was  presented  to  the  Army 
chief  of  st^  and  his  four-star  commanders. 

All  decisions  were  finalized  in  March  1998  and 
unveiled  to  the  nation  during  a  press  conference  in 
June  1998.  The  heavy  division  redesign  portion  of 
the  tactical  Army  was  complete  and  ready  for  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  task  identified  by  Sullivan  four  years 
earher  had  been  achieved. 

The  Byproducts 

The  jy  Process  does  not  end  there.  It  is  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process  and  a  means  to  accelerate  development, 
fielding  and  implementation  of  good  ideas.  It  has 
evolved  over  its  four-year  life  and  continues  to  adapt 
as  environmental  conditions  change.  Remember, 
change  is  normal.  There  have  been  a  number  of  by¬ 
products,  not  the  least  of  which  are  new  equipment 
and  systems,  that  have  resulted  from  Joint  Venture. 

Spiral  development  One  of  the  first  has  become 
ajy  watchword  or  bumper  sticker.  Spiral  develop¬ 
ment  describes  a  method  by  which  lessons  learned 
are  built  upon  previous  lessons  learned,  none  of 
which  have  gone  through  a  deliberate  and  stultifying 
vetting.  Spiral  development  also  describes  a  collab¬ 
orative  process  by  which  the  user,  developer  and 
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The  Army  of  Excellence  was  an  Army  built  around  the  ^^big  five:^^  Abrams  tanky 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehichy  Multiple-Launch  Rocket  Systemy  and  Apache  and  Black  Hawk 
helicopters.  These  five  individual  systems  brought  tremendous  improvements  to  the  waifighting 
business.  But  they  were  individual  systems  that  improved  singular  capabilities.  The  system  of 
systems  described  in  Force  XXI  is  the  integration  of  upgraded  versions  of  the  big  fivey  plus 
many  other  modemiT/ation  programSy  aU  linked  by  information-sharing  technologies. 


tester  sit  shoulder-to-shoulder  and  collectively 
create  a  product  that  meets  the  user’s  needs,  can  be 
built  at  reasonable  cost  by  the  developer  and  which 
will  pass  the  regulatory  testing  requirements.  Spiral 
development  describes  a  method  of  capturing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  one  change  and  forecasting  the  ripple  effect 
of  that  change  throughout  the  environment,  and  then 
adjusting  for  all  tertiary  effects.  Spiral  development 
is  acceleration  in  development,  testing,  resourcing 
and  fielding.  The  old  adage  of  “Lead,  follow,  or  get 
out  of  the  way”  applies  in  spades  to  spiral  develop¬ 
ment.  Failure  to  adapt  to  the  acceleration,  resistance 
to  changing  older  methods  and  hesitation  to  commit 
are  anathema  to  spiral  development  and  Force  XXI. 

Much  of  the  hesitation  is  generally  centered  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  50(K)  series  regula¬ 
tions,  which  prescribe  the  development  and  accept¬ 
ance  testing  process  through  which  all  new  systems 
must  pass.  It  is  a  process  designed  for  single  systems 
in  a  stovepipe  environment.  It  is  a  process  that, 
whether  by  design  or  not,  can  take  12  to  20  years  be¬ 
fore  fielding  major  pieces  of  equipment,  and  4  to  10 
for  lesser  ones.  It  is  not  a  process  that  accommodates 
multiple  systems — all  of  which  interact  and  share 
similar  states  ranging  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Yet, 
especially  in  the  computer  hardware  and  software 
world,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  there  is  a  major 
new  development  every  18  months.  Imagine  if  each 
new  computer  system  being  fielded  had  to  be  tested  to 


the  fullest  extent  per  the  DOD  5000  requirements. 
Moreover,  if  each  multiple  interactive  system  had  to 
be  relatively  mature  to  provide  a  valid  test  environ¬ 
ment,  the  materiel  finally  reaching  the  soldiers  some 
years  hence  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Spiral 
development  has  been  the  means  by  which  ne^ed 
changes  to  DOD  5000  have  been  identified. 

Forcing  functions.  The  AWEs  and  spiral  devel¬ 
opment  have  created  another  byproduct — ^forcing 
functions.  The  AWEs  themselves  have  been  forcing 
functions.  They  have  been  a  mark  on  the  wall  that 
has  proved  to  be  immovable.  Great  skepticism  ex¬ 
isted  early  on  about  the  Army’s  ability  to  have  all  of 
the  necessary  pieces  in  place  to  conduct  an  AWE. 
Ultimately,  it  all  came  together  through  the  superhu¬ 
man  efforts  of  the  triumvirate  identified  before — ^the 
user,  developer  and  tester.  One  of  the  Army’s  great 
strengths  is  that  no  one  wants  to  fail,  and  all  will  do 
whatever  they  can  to  ensure  that  they  personally  do 
not  fail.  The  forcing  function  of  a  “put  up  or  shut  up” 
date  makes  all  produce.  It  may  seem  cynical  and 
risky  forcing  immature  or  less-capable  products  into 
the  hands  of  the  user,  but  the  proof  is  in  the  results. 
While  not  all  systems  or  doctrine  have  been  mature 
or  totally  capable,  the  assembled  products’  synergy 
has  more  than  overcome  individual  weaknesses  and 
created  a  more  capable  force.  Were  the  Army  to  take 
counsel  of  its  fears  and  adjust  the  forcing  function  as 
problems  emerged,  we  would  never  achieve  results. 
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jy  has  forced  recognition  that  the  future  Army  will 
be  integrated  through  a  “system  of  systems.”  The 
Army  of  Excellence  was  an  Army  built  around  the 
“big  five:”  Abrams  tank,  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle, 
Multiple-Launch  Rocket  System,  and  Apache  and 
Black  Hawk  helicopters.  These  five  individual  sys¬ 
tems  brought  tremendous  improvements  to  the  war¬ 
fighting  business.  But  they  were  individual  systems 
that  improved  singular  capabilities.  The  system  of 
systems  described  in  Force  XXI  is  the  integration  of 
upgraded  versions  of  the  big  five,  plus  many  other 
modernization  programs,  aU  linked  by  information- 
sharing  technologies.  There  are  computers  in  com¬ 
mand  posts  and  vehicles.  There  are  tracking  systems 
on  some  of  the  logistics  fleet,  radios  that  transmit  both 
voice  and  digital,  new  downlinks  to  national  intelli¬ 
gence  systems  and  software  in  each  and  every  one  of 
those  and  many  other  components.  Accomplishing 
the  hardware  and  software  integration  and  interaction 
is  challenging  but  achievable — ^it  has  been  done!  But 
a  change  in  one  component  causes  changes  in  many 
others.  Mapping  and  programming  these  changes  is  a 
necessary  evil.  In  an  ideal  world,  the  Army  would 
have  had  the  vision  20  years  ago  to  create  a  single, 
aU-^urpose  computer  and  communications  capabih- 
ty.  Unfortunately,  20  years  ago  we  could  not  imagine 
such  a  possibility,  much  less  a  capability.  Likewise, 
it  is  perhaps  foolish  to  suggest  that  we  should  now 
cease  working  on  what  we  have  because  it  is  so  terri¬ 
bly  unwieldy.  Cumbersome  it  may  be,  but  it  is  tight 
years  ahead  of  the  analog  environment.  Four  years 
from  now — the  amount  of  time  the  JV  Process  has 
been  m  action — will  witness  two,  if  not  three,  genera¬ 
tional  advances  in  computing  capability.  The  answer 
is  simple — ^we  adapt  for  the  good  of  the  soldier. 

Another  JV  tactical  army  redesign  process  out¬ 
come  is  in  the  Army’s  approach  to  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  (RC).  RC  integration  has  always  been  key  to 
the  nation’s  victories.  The  relationship  has  ebbed 
and  flowed  over  the  years.  The  RC’s  significant  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Army’s  new  design  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  hundred  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  embedded  in 
the  design.  They  are  not  fillers  or  delayed-arrival 
reinforcements.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  di¬ 
vision  and  should  deploy  with  the  division,  if  and 
when  it  is  summoned  to  a  contingency.  This  implies 
a  need  for  change  in  RC  access.  Presidential  Select 
Reserve  Callup  (PSRC)  does  not  allow  for  small- 


scale  (several  hundred)  mobilization.  Yet  Army 
leadership  is  committed  to  these  RC  soldiers  being 
part  of  the  division  in  all  of  its  activities.  A  JV  out¬ 
come  suggests  changes  to  the  legislation  governing 
PSRC  are  in  order.  Likewise,  changes  to  the  way  the 
RC  trains  and  mobilizes  are  due  in  this  new  relation¬ 
ship.  Active  Component  division  leaders  must  take 
a  much  more  proactive  role  in  the  preparation  of  their 
RC  division  members.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  rein¬ 
force  aU  of  the  “good  news”  stories  that  emerged 
from  RC  readiness  during  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  eliminate  any  memory  of  the  bad  news. 

We  have  a  new  heavy  division  design.  We  have 
identified  and  documented  the  need  for  change  in 
regulations,  doctrine  and  legislation.  We  have  also 
created  ijew  environments  that  enable  future  change 
and  evolution,  and  these  are  just  some  of  the  major 
outcomes  fromJV 

The  Way  Ahead 

The  JVProcess  does  not  end  here.  Remember,  the 
initial  charter  fi:om  SuUivan  was  to  redesign  the  tacti¬ 
cal  Army.  Only  the  heavy  portion  of  the  Army  is 
done.  TTie  tight  divisions,  including  air  assault  and 
airborne,  remain  undone.  Future  AWEs  will  address 
these  organizations’  uitique  needs  and  operating  en¬ 
vironments,  Consequent  redesign,  as  appropriate, 
will  be  done  over  the  next  two  years. 

Likewise,  the  Army  is  looking  at  other  types  of 
forces.  It  is  an  oversimplification  to  state  that  heavy 
forces  are  extremely  lethal  but  slow  to  arrive  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  theater,  while  light  forces  are  faster  to  arrive  but 
lack  lethality.  Still,  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  suggests  a  need  for  middle  weight  forces — 
forces  that  can  arrive  sooner  than  heavy,  but  be  more 
lethal  upon  arrival  than  the  light.  Future  exper¬ 
imentation  will  look  at  those  requirements  and  orga¬ 
nizational  designs. 

Force  XXI  miMoint  Venture  is  a  process,  product 
and  program — a  vehicle  for  change.  Likewise,  it  is 
a  frenzied  collaboration  by  dedicated  professionals 
trying  to  get  new  capabilities  into  the  warfighters’ 
hands  sooner.  JV  is  something  that  the  entire  Army 
can  take  pride  in,  for  it  has  produced  what  it  was  told 
to  do — a  new  Army!  MR 

NOTES 
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Heavy  Division,”  Military  Review  (March-April  1998). 
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:,“B“HE  DISSOLUTION  o^  the  fonhfer  aoviel'  -  ' 

■  Union  effectively  ended  the  Ctold  War  and  ’  "  Anygen^i^  and  orgamzffUomd  ,  ,  ^  ;; 

simultaneously  ushered  in  ^  era  of  massive ’chaijge  concept  is,in^nde^,U)  convey  ideas^  thoughts  ,  j,  J  ' 
within  the  NATO  military  alliance  that  had  faced  aitd  genenil  ihMlins  that  describe  what ,  [ 

Soviet  divisions  across  the  mter-Ger^n^order  ,  ,  cqpammcs  required  to  cohduri  combat,  *.•  t  - 
for  more  than  four  decades.  Each  NATO  pktner  >  .CS  g,iM'CSS  bdttJefield pperadons.'. . 

.  grappled  with  these  unforeseen  circumstM^s  in  its  Npmudly,lfli^ndep^w6idd  be  ^elppedwidi-  \  ' '  \ 

unique  set  of  conditions.  These  included, tljeintegra-  me'eXihe  Concept.  In  this  case,  the  bask  '  ‘ 

tion  of  information^age  technologies  withm;ite  naili-  force  strwcture,  theMth  ID  (M)  wjis  already  ’ 

turA/ ■finrr'PC  dHHr^ccitirr  tlipk  rioinrr  r^not  r^f  r'lirtirifr-iiarInrA  '  'J. f  w> 


taken  within  a  framework  featuring  the  US^military  ‘  ^  , 

simultaneously  converting  from  a  predominately  -  '  ^  ^  ^ ^ 


caiea  mai  me  aummsnea  numoer  oi  lorwararoasea  ^  ’  * 

L  j-  •  •  j-j  *  -vT  -  1'  /^  toe  amid  a  mature  theater  mfrastmcture. 

heavy  divisions  did  not  provide  the  National  .Coni-  ^  \  ^  ^  '  v-'.  ’ 

Imand  Authorities  sufficient  flexibility  to  address  Cr^StinQ  3  NfiW  Divi^ioh  StrUCturG 

jevolving  military  and  political  needs.  \  B  VIn  response  to  the |iclipwM  _ 

I  The  Gulf  War  had  also  highlighted  the  incredible  the  Anhy  opted  to  (iohdhtt  extensive  experimenta-^ 

[hurdles  associated  with  moving  US  Arrily,  .Europe  tion  to  identify  tlie  optimal b%anization  for  Mure  di- 

|and  CONUS-Based  heavy  forces  to  immature  the-  visions!  In  preparationTor  advanced  warfighting  ex- 

laters.  For  "decades,  the  Army  had  relied  on  pre-  periments  (AWEs),  ^^my  .leaders  asked  the  US  j 

jpositioned  equipment  stocks  to  significantly  .reduce  Army  Training  ^d  Doctnne.Command  (TR^^OC)  | 

ishipping  requirements  and  movemM  times  for  to  consider  several  hew  division  de^  ^ 

meavy  forces  tabbed  to  reinforce  forward-Kleployed  .  of  creating  a  strealfnliried  heavy  division  that  eiri- 

[divisions  in  Germany  and  Korea.  Now  the- Amy  ^ .  braced  existing  information  technologies  to  achieve 


a  significant  increase  in  combat  effectiveness.  By 
combining  digital  information  systems  with  newly 
developed  direct-  and  indirect-fire  systems,  com¬ 
manders  could  ensure  their  maneuver  forces  could 


Doctrine  writers . . .  had  been  following 
the  AWE  with  great  interest  since  September 
1995  and  were  prepared  for  the  challenge  of 
creating  doctrine  for  the  Army  i  new  digital 
division.  ^^Strawman^^  doctrine  drafted  by 
CADD  drew  heavily  on  the  division  staff  ^s  ex- 
perience  and  proved  a  good  start  point  for  the 
detailed  process  that  followed.  CADD  coordi¬ 
nated  with  experts  from  the  various  branches 
. . .  and  conducted  internal  reviews  to  develop 
and  revise  the  emerging  doctrinal  concepts 
as  new  insights  became  available. 


identify  opportunities  and  mass  overwhelming  ef¬ 
fects  against  an  unprepared  enemy  at  any  battlefield 
decisive  point. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  developing  the  division  de¬ 
sign  for  the  AWE,  the  Army  went  through  a  number 
of  unconstrained  design  iterations  to  determine  the 
most  affordable,  effective  and  lethal  force.  Original¬ 
ly,  11  different  division  designs  were  proposed.  Each 
organizational  design  was  examined  to  determine 
how  effectively  it  could  address  the  changing  global 
challenges  while  remaining  within  the  Army’s  pro¬ 
jected  force  structure  limitations.  Almost  from  the 
onset,  force  structure  designers  were  bounded  by  the 
constraint  to  maintain  a  ceiling  of  15,000  soldiers 
within  the  new  organization.  That  figure  resulted 
from  the  Army’s  ability  to  leverage  technology  that 
permitted  the  reduction  and  realignment  of  AOE 
combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  assets.  A  comparable  cut  was  made  in  the  di¬ 
vision’s  combat  elements  due  to  the  increased  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  lethality  of  newly  fielded 
weapon  systems.  This  “sizing”  process  also  gener¬ 
ated  concurrent  discussion  on  what  traditional  organ¬ 
ic  capabilities  should  remain  within  the  division  and 
what  functions  could  be  “passed  back”  to  echelons 
above  division  (EAD). 

After  much  discussion  and  review,  the  field  was  fi¬ 
nally  narrowed  to  three  candidate  designs  to  support 
the  AWE:  the  “Conservative”  Heavy  Division — re¬ 
named  Division  XXI  (DXXI) — Strike  Division  and 
Brigadist  Division.  The  combat  effectiveness  of 
each  proposed  design  was  tested  in  simulation  mod¬ 
eling  to  determine  which  would  be  adopted  for  unit 
testing.  The  modeling  program  identified  the  DXXI 
as  having  the  optimal  mixture  of  lethality,  effective¬ 


ness  and  affordability.  The  Strike  and  Brigadist  Di¬ 
vision  designs  were  discarded  when  the  DXXI  was 
identified  as  the  candidate  design  to  undergo  further 
evaluation  during  the  AWE.  The  experimentation 
plan’s  next  phase,  which  used  an  Active  Component 
division  to  conduct  testing,  was  intended  to  identify 
how  new  technology  could  be  leveraged  to  enhance 
the  new  division  design’s  effectiveness. 

The  decision  was  made  to  convert  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  [4th  ID(M)]  (Experimental 
Force)  [EXFOR]  to  the  interim  DXXI  design,  pro¬ 
viding  the  Army  with  a  “living”  test-bed  where 
emerging  technologies,  new  organizational  designs 
and  evolving  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures 
(TTPs)  underwent  rigorous  examination  in  a  field 
and  garrison  environment.  Based  on  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  AWE,  the  Army’s  senior  leaders 
mandated  its  adoption  as  the  objective  division  struc¬ 
ture,  following  some  changes  to  the  original  design. 
The  DXXI  design  validation  program’s  goal  was  to 
ensure  the  proposed  force  stmcture: 

•  Integrated  new  weapon  systems. 

•  Improved  intelligence,  reconnaissance  and  sur¬ 
veillance  technologies,  set  amid  a  framework  of 
digital  command  and  control  (C^). 

•  Created  a  proven  force  of  unmatched  lethality. 

How  Will  DXXI  Conduct  Operations? 

The  questions  raised  by  evolving  strategic,  op¬ 
erational  and  tactical  challenges  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  solely  through  an  organizational  solution. 
TRADOC  also  realized  that  fielding  this  new  orga¬ 
nization  required  a  fundamental  change,  given  the 
Eurocentric  and  linear  underpinning  of  our  existing 
AirLand  Battle  (ALB)  doctrine,  in  how  we  would 
maximize  its  capabilities.  By  examining  existing 
warfighting  doctrine,  TRADOC  discovered  that  it 
would  prove  inadequate  to  describe  how  the  Army 
win  use  digitized  technology  to  fight  now  and  in  the 
future.  As  a  result  of  preparing  for  and  executing  the 
AWE  and  other  analytic^  processes,  it  was  evident 
that  the  AOE  division  operating  in  the  ALB  frame¬ 
work  was  inadequate  to  meet  future  Army  warfight¬ 
ing  requirements. 

The  doctrinal  process  of  redesigning  a  heavy  divi¬ 
sion  that  would  exploit  digitization  as  well  as  other 
new  technologies  took  its  first  major  step  with  the 
publication  of  TRADOC  Pamphlet  (Pam)  525-5, 
Force XXI  Operations,  in  August  1994.  Several  oth¬ 
er  TRADOC  pams  were  published  expounding  on 
more  specific  topics,  including  the  important 
525-70,  Battlefield  Visualization.  TRADOC  Pam 
525-71,  Force  XXI  Division  Operations  Concept, 
published  in  May  1996,  provided  a  foundation  upon 
which  TRADOC  drafted  emerging  doctrine  and 
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Decisive  operations  are  all  military  actions  that  strike  directly  at  decisive  points. 

In  offensive  and  defensive  actionSy  decisive  operations  consist  of  all  actions  to  overwhelm  an  enemy 
force  or  to  seize  or  retain  key  terrain.  In  skibUity  or  support  actionSy  decisive  operations  achieve 
the  immediate  military  objective  of  intervention.  Such  actions  could  include  disarming  opposing 
factions  in  a  conflicty  opening  LOCs  for  humanitarian  assistancey  evacuating  noncombatants 
or  implementing  a  peace  agreement  in  support  of  a  host  nation  rebuMing  effort. 


TIPs  for  the  EXFOR  Division  as  it  went  through  the 
AWE  process. 

The  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC)  at  Fort  Lea¬ 
venworth,  Kansas,  produced  three  versions  of  US 
Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  71-100-5,  EXFOR  Divi¬ 
sion  Operations,  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Proce¬ 
dures,  as  well  as  two  versions  of  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Program  71-100-5-MTP,  Mission  Train¬ 
ing  Plan  for  the  EXFOR  Division  Staff  between 
March  1996  and  June  1997.  These  pubhcations  at¬ 
tempted  to  capture  what  the  4th  LD  (M)  was  doing  and 
provide  some  continuity  as  the  division  leadership 
and  staff  rotated  over  time.  Each  version  evolved 
based  on  feedback  from  the  TRADOC  schools  and 
centers  and  personal  observation  of  the  unit,  along 
with  participation  in  unit  training  seminars  and  ex¬ 
ercises  by  the  authors.  The  TRADOC  pams,  Army 
FMs,  coordination  with  4th  ID  (M)  and  extensive  in¬ 
teraction  with  the  TRADOC  schools  and  centers  gave 
CAC  a  foundation  upon  which  to  develop  approved 
“how  to  fight”  doctrine  for  the  digitized  division. 

Doctrine  writers  at  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  particularly  the  Combined 
Arms  Doctrine  Directorate  (CADD),  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  AWE  with  great  interest  since  September 
1995  and  were  prepared  for  the  challenge  of  aeating 


doctrine  for  the  Army’s  new  digital  division.  “Straw- 
man”  doctrine  drafted  by  CADD  drew  heavily  on  the 
division  staff’s  experience  and  proved  a  good  start 
point  for  the  detailed  process  that  followed.  CADD 
coordinated  with  experts  from  the  various  branches, 
other  Fort  Leavenworth  agencies — especially  the 
Force  Design  Directorate — ^and  conducted  internal 
reviews  to  develop  and  revise  the  emerging  doctrinal 
concepts  as  new  insights  became  available. 

Amid  the  exciting  backdrop  of  change  following 
the  AWE’S  completion.  Lieutenant  General  Mont¬ 
gomery  C.  Meigs,  the  CAC  commander,  tasked 
CADD  to  put  together  an  operational  and  organiza¬ 
tional  concept  (O&O)  for  DXXI.  The  O&O’s  intent 
was  to  capitalize  on  the  4th  ID(M)  efforts  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  initial  debate  concerning  the  end  result  of  the 
lengthy  division  redesign  development  process.  The 
O&O  was  also  designed  to  drive  the  tough  decisions 
needed  to  forge  a  lethal,  modem  division,  faithful  to 
the  tenets  of  TRADOC  Pam  525-5  but  within  the 
parameters  articulated  by  the  Army’s  senior  leaders. 

The  O&O  Concept 

Army  O&O  concepts  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
force  stmcture  design  process.  They  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  every  major  manpower  and  equipment 
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initiative  since  the  late  1950s.  Hence,  DXXI  O&O  First,  during  initial  entry  operations  while  the  corps 
authors  found  themselves  faced  with  operating  with-  or  JTF  is  deploying;  and  second,  if  the  division  is  a 
in  a  set  of  well-defined  boundaries.  Using  the  basic  forward-deployed  force  in  a  theater  without  a  corps 


concepts  contained  within  the  TRADOC  Army  XXI 
pams  and  capitalizing  on  the  experience  of  4th  ID 
(M)  during  the  AWE,  CADD  undertook  the  mission 
to  create  an  O&O  that  clearly  defined  the  DXXI  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

An  O&O  concept  is  intended  to  convey  ideas, 
thoughts  and  general  notions  that  describe  what  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  required  to  conduct  combat,  CS  and 
CSS  battlefield  operations.  It  prescribes  where  and 
when  operations  occur  and  how  they  fit  with  other 
concepts  for  related  operations,  and  it  is  typically  fu¬ 
turistic.  Normally,  a  concept  would  be  developed 
without  parameters,  then  a  force  would  be  designed 
to  meet  the  concept.  In  this  case,  the  basic  force 
structure,  the  4th  ID  (M)  was  already  in  place,  and 
the  final  decision  by  the  Army  Board  of  Directors 
(BOD)  in  April  1997  confirmed  the  new  division 
would  be  limited  to  approximately  15,000  soldiers. 

DXXI  O&O  Development  Process 

The  O&O  concept  had  to  be  logical,  coherent  and 
balance  the  competing  demands  for  force  structure 
so  that  any  change  to  the  force  structure  had  to  be 
linked  to  the  specific  requirements  in  the  O&O  con¬ 
cept.  However,  some  assumptions  were  necessary  to 
facilitate  development  of  a  strawman  O&O  concept 
that  clearly  defined  the  DXXI  structure  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  possible  exponential  growth  of  mission 
requirements  and  subsequent  growth  of  force  struc¬ 
ture.  The  assumptions  used  to  construct  the  basic 
O&O  concept  framework  were: 

•  DXXI  will  fight  as  part  of  a  US  corps  in  a  mid¬ 
intensity  environment  in  a  major  theater  of  war. 

•  DXXI  will  be  tailored  for  all  missions. 

•  DXXI  C^,  adininistration  and  logistics  structure 
can  accept  various  tailoring  packages  to  support  spe- 


or  JTF. 

After  strawman  O&O  concept  development,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  week-long  conferences  were  held  at  Fort  Lea¬ 
venworth  in  January  1998,  starting  with  a  Council  of 
Colonels  (COC),  followed  by  a  General  Officer 
Steering  Committee  (GOSC)  and  culminating  in  a 
General  Officer  In-Process  Review  (GOIPR).  At 
each  conference,  many  departments  and  agencies 
throughout  the  Army,  as  well  as  several  US  Army 
Forces  Command  units  and  all  TRADOC  schools 
and  centers,  were  represented.  The  DXXI  COC 
made  several  initial  recommendations,  which  were 
then  considered,  revised  and  expanded  by  the 
GOSC.  The  GOSC  results  led  to  a  significant  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  existing  O&O.  The  reworked  O&O  was 
again  reviewed  and  finalized  during  the  GOIPR 
prior  to  presentation  to  the  Army  BOD  in  February 
1998.  During  this  forum,  the  proposed  concept  was 
approved  as  the  foundation  of  DXXI  doctrinal  and 
force  stmcture  development.  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
proposed  division  redesign. 

DXXI  Operations 

While  developing  a  warfighting  doctrine  concept 
that  capitalized  on  the  DXXI  design  capabilities, 
CADD  was  also  charged  with  ensuring  that  the 
doctrine  applied  to  the  entire  force.  Thus  was  bom 
the  new  doctrinal  concept  of  “distributed  opera¬ 
tions,”  which  had  to  be  broadly  based  and  applicable 
to  all  organizational  constmcts  within  the  US  Army. 
Distributed  operations  doctrine  is  intended  to  re¬ 
place  ALB  doctrine,  which  had  been  developed 
specifically  for  conflict  in  Western  Europe  against 
Soviet  forces.  Distributed  operations  apply  to  all 
military  actions  —  offense,  defense,  stability  and 
support — and  to  both  Army  XXI  and  AOE  forces. 


cific  missions  and  environments. 

•  DXXI  can  conduct  distrib¬ 
uted  operations  and  Level  I  rear 
area  security  operations. 

•  DXXI  can  command  and 


control  operational-level  fights 
and  rear  area  security  operations 


against  a  Level  n  or  III  threat 
and  for  line  of  communications 
(LOG)  security.  This  requires 
EAD  assets  to  execute  those 
missions. 

•  DXXI  may  conduct  com¬ 
bat  operations  outside  the  corps 
joint  task  force  (JTF)  stmcture 
under  only  two  circumstances. 


AC-Active  Con^jonart 
AR-^nwr 

OMMC-Dhrision  Material 
Mffliagema^.CeRtef 


F^-forw»ri  SuppcMTt 
Cs-Genaral^pport 
.HHB-Headquariers, 
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Distributed  operations  provide  a  revised  approach  to 
how  commanders  may  tailor,  task-organize  and 
employ  their  forces  for  any  situation. 

Distributed  operations  encompass  those  activities 
and  functions  executed  throughout  the  height,  width 
and  depth  of  an  area  of  operations  (AO)  designed  to 
accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  These  activities 
may  be  executed  simultaneously  or  sequentially  and 
against  multiple  decisive  points  or  a  single  decisive 
point,  based  on  the  factors  of  mission,  enemy,  terrain, 
troops  and  time  available  (METT-T).  The  distrib¬ 
uted  operations  jframework  of  decisive,  shaping  and 
sustainment  operations  organizes  the  battlefield 
based  on  purpose,  rather  than  geographical  location 
within  an  AO. 

The  concept  of  distributed  operations  also  recog¬ 
nizes  armies  as  resilient  and  adaptive  organizations, 
able  to  withstand  attacks  directed  sequentially 
against  their  individual  components.  Distributed 
operations’  aim  is  to  inflict  paralysis  on  the  enemy, 
resulting  in  the  rapid  and  total  collapse  of  coherent 
resistance.  Each  attack  on  an  objective  creates  an  ef¬ 
fect,  the  sum  of  which  is  greater  than  if  each  attack 
were  discrete.  Thus,  rather  than  a  single  concen¬ 
trated  attack,  the  commander  executes  multiple  (le¬ 
thal  and  nonlethal)  attacks  using  overwhelming 
force,  at  a  tempo  the  enemy  cannot  match.  Simulta¬ 
neous  operations — the  concurrent  application  of 
military  force  to  attack  multiple  locations  throughout 
the  enemy’s  entire  organizational  structure — also 
enables  this  single  operation  to  result  in  the  enemy 
force’s  disintegration.  Presenting  the  enemy  com¬ 
mander  with  a  rising  crescendo  of  competing  crises 
ensures  he  cannot  effectively  respond  to  them  all. 
This  leads  to  the  opposing  force’s  accelerated  mental 
and  physical  disintegration. 

Decisive  operations  are  all  military  actions  that 
strike  directly  at  decisive  points.  In  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  actions,  decisive  operations  consist  of  all  ac¬ 
tions  to  overwhelm  an  enemy  force  or  to  seize  or  re¬ 
tain  key  terrain.  In  stability  or  support  actions, 
decisive  operations  achieve  the  immediate  military 
objective  of  intervention.  Such  actions  could  include 
disarming  opposing  factions  in  a  conflict,  opening 
LOCs  for  humanitarian  assistance,  evacuating  non- 
combatants  or  implementing  a  peace  agreement  in 
support  of  a  host  nation  rebuilding  effort. 

Shaping  operations  are  all  military  actions  con¬ 
ducted  to  set  the  conditions  for  the  success  of  deci¬ 
sive  operations.  In  offensive  and  defensive  actions, 
shaping  operations  include  actions  to  deny  the  en¬ 
emy  the  use  of  terrain  and  the  electromagnetic  spec¬ 
trum;  to  destroy  or  degrade  his  essential  capabilities, 
especiaUy  C^,  logistics,  fire  support  and  air  defense; 
and  isolate  key  components  of  Ws  military  organiza¬ 


tion.  Shaping  operations  also  entail  maneuvering 
fiiendly  forces  to  positions  of  advantage  from  which 
to  launch  decisive  operations.  In  a  stability  or  sup¬ 
port  situation,  shaping  operations  can  include  those 
actions  designed  to  create  conditions  that  facilitate 


Distributed  operations  encompass 
those  activities  and  functions  executed 
throughout  the  height,  width  and  depth  of  an 
AO  designed  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
mission.  These  activities  may  be  executed 
simultaneously  or  sequentially  and  against 
multiple  decisive  points  or  a  single  decisive 
point,  based  on  the  factors  ofMETT-T  The 
distributed  operations  framework  of  decisive, 
shaping  and  sustainment  operations  organizes 
the  battlefield  based  on  purpose,  rather 
than  geographical  location. 


long-term  stability  or  return  to  normal  conditions. 
Shaping  operations  might  include  actions  such  as  us¬ 
ing  engineers  to  repair  infrastructure,  conducting 
psychological  operations  to  prevent  confi*ontation 
among  factions,  or  initiating  combat  operations  by 
friendly  forces  to  prevent  warring  factions  from 
upsetting  the  return  to  stability. 

Sustainment  operations  are  as  vital  to  the  com¬ 
mander  as  the  other  two  components  of  distributed 
operations.  They  consist  of  all  military  actions  tak¬ 
en  to  protect  and  ensure  the  functioning  of  one’s 
force,  its  capabilities  and  its  freedom  of  action.  In 
all  types  of  operations,  these  include  CSS  opera¬ 
tions  and  sustainment-base  and  associated  LOC  se¬ 
curity.  By  their  nature,  sustainment  operations  are 
not  decisive,  but  failure  during  sustainment  opera¬ 
tions  can  cause  the  overall  effort  to  fail. 

Comparing  DXXI  and 
AOE  Division  Capabilities 

The  O&O  concept  states  that  DXXI’s  primary 
mission  is  identical  to  the  AOE  division,  which  is 
to  conduct  combat  operations  to  defeat  or  destroy 
enemy  ground  forces.  While  the  basic  division 
tasks  have  not  changed  dramatically,  the  manner 
and  scope  in  which  DXXI  accomplishes  them  is 
significantly  different  from  its  AOE  counterpart. 
The  O&O  concept  highlights  the  fact  that  digitiz¬ 
ing  architecture  and  weapon  systems  has  led  to 
a  quantum  leap  in  the  division  combat  operations’ 
tempo. 

DXXI  conducts  distributed  operations  at  the  time 
and  place  the  commander  chooses  by  using  its  im¬ 
proved  C^,  linked  with  improved  target  acquisition 
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Figure  2.  Army  of  Excellence/Army  XXI  Division  Comparison. 


capabilities  optimized  for  the  employment  of  preci¬ 
sion  weapons,  to  simultaneously  strike  the  enemy  at 
multiple  decisive  points  throughout  its  AO.  DXXI 
accomplishes  this  via  linkages  to  national  and  theater 
assets,  as  well  as  organic  sensors,  which  provide 
commanders  at  multiple  echelons  within  the  division 
with  superb  intelligence  and  a  relevant  common 
picture  (RCP)  of  the  battlefield.  The  division  uses 
this  RCP  to  execute  collaborative  planning,  create 
a  superior  situational  understanding  and  conduct 
rapid  maneuver  to  exploit  the  effects  of  precision 
fires.  By  comparison,  the  AOE  division  passes  in¬ 
formation  vertically  through  multiple  command 
echelons,  each  of  which  requires  time  to  analyze  and 
digest  the  data  before  passing  it  on,  thus  slowing 
down  the  decision-matog  tempo  and  often  distort¬ 
ing  the  data.  Figure  2  highlights  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  the  two  different  division  designs. 

In  offensive  operations,  the  DXXI  organization  is 
designed  to  maintain  a  higher  operations  tempo  (OP- 
TEMPO)  in  order  to  defeat  a  defending  enemy  force 
of  equivalent  size,  whereas  the  AOE  division  was 
expected  only  to  defeat  a  brigade-size  force.  In  de¬ 
fensive  operations,  the  precision  fires  and  acceler¬ 
ated  OPTEMPO  possible  with  the  DXXI  design  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  survivable  organization  that  can 
successfully  defend  against  three  enemy  divisions 
and  still  retain  sufficient  combat  capability  to  quickly 
transition  to  follow-on  missions.  The  AOE  division 


had  a  similar  defensive  capability  but  generally  re¬ 
quired  substantial,  extensive  and  deliberate  recon¬ 
stitution  before  it  could  be  used  to  conduct  follow- 
on  missions. 

DXXI  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (R&S) 
forces  provide  a  “focused  telescope”  to  enable  both 
maneuver  and  fires,  reduce  risk,  aid  in  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  answer  the  commander’s  critical  information 
requirements.  The  DXXI  design  has  significantly 
enhanced  R&S  capabilities  compared  with  its  AOE 
counterpart.  Information  superiority,  gained  through 
links  to  national  or  theater  assets  and  enhanced  by  or¬ 
ganic  R&S  capabilities,  is  the  major  contributing 
factor  that  allows  DXXI  to  habitually  operate  over  a 
120  X  200  km  area,  compared  with  the  100  x  100  km 
sector  for  an  AOE  division  as  depicted  by  Figure  3. 


Figure  3.  Division  Frontage  Comparison— 1941  to  1998. 
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Rather  than  relying  largely  on  direct  fires  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  close  combat  like  the  AOE  division  is  forced 
to  do,  DXXI  integrates  its  organic  combined  arms 
capabilities  to  produce  overwhelming  effects 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  battlespace,  to  include 
close  combat.  Information  superiority,  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  situational  understanding,  also  increases 
the  lethality  of  DXXI  close  combat  through  the  digi¬ 
tal  linkages  between  C^,  direct-fiire  platforms  and  in¬ 
direct-fire  systems.  DXXI  pinpoints  aitical  enemy 
systems  to  engage  with  precision  munitions  within  a 
compressed  period  of  time.  Digital  linkages  facili¬ 
tate  the  maneuver  element's  ability  to  quickly  follow 
up  precision  fires  to  exploit  the  effects  and  complete 
destruction  of  enemy  forces. 

The  inaeased  synergy  between  the  separate  DXXI 
combined  arms  team  components  led  to  the  redesign 
of  its  maneuver  battalions.  DXXI  features  maneuver 
battalions  organized  with  three  maneuver  companies 
equipped  with  a  total  of  45  combat  platforms 
compared  with  the  AOE  division's  four  companies 
and  58  combat  platforms.  This  redesign  decision, 
which  resulted  in  significant  manpower  and  equip¬ 
ment  savings,  also  increased  tactical  mobility  (smaller 
physical  footprint),  reduced  the  logistic  tail  and  de¬ 
creased  strategic  deployment  requirements  while 
sacrificing  none  of  the  division’s  overall  lethality. 

The  organic  DXXI  fire-support  capabilities  have 
also  been  improved  over  its  AOE  counterpart.  The 
DXXI  artillery  organization  will  have  a  two-battery 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS)  battalion 
that  includes  a  target  acquisition  battery.  Ibis  battal¬ 
ion  enhances  the  division’s  counterfire  abilities  by 
combining  the  sensor-to-shooter  links  into  a  single 
structure.  The  additional  MLRS  battery  also 
doubles  the  firepower  available  for  general-support 
mission  execution.  Improved  rocket  and  cannon 
munitions,  coupled  with  attack  aviation,  allows  the 
division  commander  to  execute  shaping  and  decisive 
operations  through  a  mixture  of  standoff  attack  or 
close  combat.  R&S  assets  will  include  dedicated  or¬ 
ganic  target  acquisition  systems  to  expand  the  foot¬ 
print  of  the  division’s  long-range  precision  fires. 

The  DXXI  sustainment  stmcture  also  differs  mark¬ 
edly  from  the  AOE  division  support  command  (DIS- 
COM)  design.  DXXI  will  feature  a  muchnreduced 
logistics  system  that  proactively  tailors  CSS  to  ad¬ 
dress  specific  mission  requirements.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  unwieldy  AOE  CSS  structure  that 
often  stockpiled  resources  in  anticipation  of  possible 
use.  DXXI’s  centralized  logistics  includes  battlefield 
distribution,  throughput  and  stockage  management 
enabling  technologies.  This  centralized  logistics 
concept  has  created  a  more  agile  and  mobile  support 
organization  under  which  all  division  CSS  assets 


have  been  assembled.  All  DXXI  organic  CSS  ele¬ 
ments  are  assigned  to  the  DISCOM.  However,  for¬ 
ward  support  battalions  and  forward  support  compa¬ 
nies  (FSCs)  will  still  be  habitually  associated  with 


The  DXXI  sustainment  structure 
also  differs  markedly  from  the  AOE  DISCOM 
design.  DXXI  will  feature  a  much^educed 
logistics  system  that  proactively  tailors  CSS  to 
address  specific  mission  requirements.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  unwieldy  AOE 
CSS  structure  that  often  stockpiled  resources 
in  anticipation  of  possible  use. 
DXXFs  centralized  logistics  includes  battle¬ 
field  distribution^  throughput  and  stockage 
management  enabling  technologies. 

This  centralized  logistics  concept  has  created 
a  more  agile  and  mobile  support  organization 
under  which  all  division  CSS  assets  have 
been  assembled. 


their  respective  maneuver  organizations  to  provide 
continuous,  responsive  support.  Maintenance  and 
supply  assets  organic  to  all  maneuver  battalions  have 
been  collocated  with  the  FSCs. 

Sustainment  during  combat  operations  is  closely 
linked  with  maneuver  and  fires.  Given  the  need  to 
maintain  an  accelerated  OPTEMPO  through  rapid 
resupply  and  combat  power  regeneration,  support 
considerations  are  taken  into  account  by  the  com¬ 
mander  fi-om  the  mission’s  onset.  Task  organization, 
scheme  of  maneuver  and  fires,  as  well  as  branches 
and  sequels  to  the  basic  plan,  all  incorporate  antici¬ 
pated  CSS  requirements. 

Last,  unlike  the  AOE  design,  DXXI  features  Re¬ 
serve  Component  (RC)  integration  as  an  enhance¬ 
ment  to  its  organic  force  structure.  The  division  rear 
operations  center  will  remain  an  integral  part  of  the 
DXXI  C^  architecture  to  assist  in  synchronizing  and 
orchestrating  sustainment  operations.  Other  antici¬ 
pated  missions  for  individual  RC  soldiers  include  di¬ 
vision  and  brigade  staff  augmentation,  civil-military 
affairs  representatives  at  brigade  level,  as  well  as 
division  and  brigade  liaison  teams. 

streamlining  DXXi 

While  technology  offered  a  potential  path  toward 
streamlining  the  DXXI  design,  other  organization 
options  also  offered  potential.  Among  these  was  a 
concept  calling  for  the  migration  of  organizations 
and  functions  common  at  both  division  and  EAD, 
which  presented  an  attractive  option  when  deter¬ 
mining  how  the  structure  could  be  reduced  without 
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degrading  warfighting  capabilities.  It  was  decided 
that  DXXI  would  be  tailored  to  conduct  its  assigned 
mission  in  accordance  with  METT-T.  A  number  of 
common  functions,  originally  organic  to  the  divi¬ 
sion,  would  be  provided  to  DXXI  by  EAD  for  each 
mission. 

DXXI  was  designed  from  the  onset  to  be  tailored, 
based  on  the  factors  of  METT-T.  This  tailoring  is 
designed  to  “plug  in”  enabling  components,  which 
the  division  employs,  to  accomplish  missions  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  military  operations.  Although 
the  DXXI  has  substantial  capabilities  and  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  AOE  division,  it,  like  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  will  require  augmentation  to  accomplish 
specific  missions  or  perform  certain  functions. 

If  DXXI  is  to  act  as  a  joint  force  land  component 
command  element  or  as  an  Army  forces  JTF  compo¬ 
nent,  it  must  be  tailored  with  headquarters  assets  to 
accomplish  the  task.  The  digitally  equipped  division 
provides  the  commander  with  many  critical  net¬ 
works  necessary  to  link  multiservice  and  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  Like  the  AOE  division,  if  DXXI  is  required  to 
simultaneously  support  suppression  of  enemy  air  de¬ 
fenses,  counterfire  and  maneuver  brigades  or  win 
and  maintain  parity  in  the  counterfire  battle  in  a  mid¬ 
intensity  conflict,  it  will  require  additional  assets, 
usually  in  the  form  of  two  or  more  artillery  brigades. 
Like  the  AOE  division,  DXXI  requires  EAD  bridg¬ 
ing,  general  engineering,  countermobility  and  sur¬ 
vivability  assets  to  conduct  river  crossings,  prepare 
deliberate  defenses,  protect  critical  division  elements 
and  build  and  maintain  routes  and  logistics  facilities. 

The  air  defense  artillery  battalion  retained  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  provide  air  defense  coverage  of  some  division 
assets.  However,  significant  corps  and  echelons 
above  corps  (EAQ  assets  are  required  to  provide  full 
air  and  missile  defense  coverage.  Without  augmenta¬ 
tion  from  corps  or  EAC  assets,  DXXI  organic  air  de¬ 
fense  assets  cannot  simultaneously  protect  all  high- 
value  assets,  such  as  nodes,  CSS  elements  and 


fire-support  systems.  Additional  EAD  augmentation 
may  be  required  by  METT-T  for  military  police; 
CSS;  and  nuclear,  biological  and  chemicd  decon¬ 
tamination  or  wide-area  smoke  and  obscurants. 

The  DXXI  AO,  encompassing  120  x  200  km,  is 
supportable  by  current  and  near-term  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities.  However,  the  new  design  requires 
EAD  communications  support  augmentation  to  con¬ 
duct  split-based  CSS  operations.  Expanding  the 
DXXI  AO  beyond  120  x  200  km  will  also  require 
EAD  C^  communications  support. 

The  DXXI  design  mission  must  support  distrib¬ 
uted  operations  using  maneuver  and  firepower,  facil¬ 
itated  by  information  superiority,  to  destroy  enemy 
forces  and  to  seize  and  retain  key  ground.  DXXI 
must  also  be  capable  of  conducting  stability  and  sup¬ 
port  actions  in  a  joint  and  combined  environment. 
The  DXXI  mission  reflects  global  trends  that  strong¬ 
ly  indicate  the  increasing  likelihood  of  our  future 
political  and  military  involvement  in  world  affairs. 
By  addressing  these  possibilities  before  they  occur, 
the  US  Army  has  ensured  that  its  soldiers  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  fight  and  win  once  committed  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  national  strategic  objectives. 

The  unique  development  approach  used  to  field 
this  organization  will  provide  benefits  throughout  the 
entire  Army.  The  creation  of  a  new  doctrinal  concept 
leading  the  way  toward  future  warfighting,  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  soon  to  be  published  1998  FM 
100-5,  Operations,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  DXXI 
development  process.  The  methodology  used  during 
the  A^^  has  also  offered  the  Army  a  proven  vehicle 
for  future  force  development.  The  experimentation 
process  that  resulted  in  a  DXXI  design  also  ensured 
it  could  meet  all  design  constraints  while  retaining 
an  unmatched  ability  to  defeat  enemy  forces  or  seize 
and  secure  key  terrain.  The  heavy  division,  when  re¬ 
configured  as  the  DXXI  organization,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  remain  a  relevant  and  capable  waifighting  orga¬ 
nization  well  into  the  21st  century.  MR 
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design  feature  is  the  seamless  incorporation  of 
I  the  Reserve  Components.  As  the  4th  Infantry  Divi- 
|sion  transitions  to  the  Division X?J  design,  it  will  be- 
Jcome  an  integrated  division  containing  Active,  US 
jArmy  National  Guard  and  US  Army  Reserve  sol- 
'diers  and  units.  This  article  provides  a  brief  over- 
|view  that  introduces  Division  XXI  operational  and 
[organizational  concepts  and  highlights  specific  fea- 
ftures  of  the  ne\y  organizational  designs. 

lOperattons  and  Organizational  Concept 

I  The  Army  XXI  Division  provides  the  joint  force  acquisition  and  tracking,  coupled  with  improved 

^commander  (JFC)  a  flexible,  combined  arms  force  indirect-iBre  muiutions  and^  rhore  letlial  attack  heli- 

[  optimized  for.  offensive  operations.  The  division  copters.  These  modernized  targeting  and  attack  sys- 

I  conducts  distributed  operations  facilitated  by  infor-  terns’  greater  lethality  enables  the  division  to  conduct 

fmation  superiority  to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  seize  both  shaping  and  decisive  actions  more  effectively.  * 
land  retain  terrain.  Additionally,  the  division  will  be  •  Velocity  mtoagerhent  and  total  asset  visibility 
[capable  of  conducting  a  full  range  of  stability  and  give  logisticians  operating  under  the  centralized  Com- 

Isupport  actions  in  a  joint  and  multinational  environ-  bat  service  support  (CSS)  system  the  tools  to 

|ment.  The  operations  and  organizational  (O&O)  prove  the  effectiveness  of  support  ta  the  diyism 

Iconcept  will  provide  a  highly  lethal,  survivable  and  to  accomplish  it  with  fewer  CSS  personnel. 


tage  with  greater  speed  and  precision.  This  enables 
the  division  to.avoid  enemy  strengths  and  to  combine 
the  effects  of  direct  and  indirect  fires  to  seize  and  re- ) 
tain  terrain  or  to  destroy  enemy  forces. 

'  •  Increased  lethality  results ,  from  superior  situa- 1 
tional  understanding,  in  particular,  improved  target  ^ 


A  t  St  Cavalry  Division  unit  the 

move  en  route  to  the  breadi  in  iracfs  latward 
defense  line,  fete  afternoon^  20  Februay  19^1 

Superior  situational  understanding,  information  superiority  and  distribution-based 
logistics  provide  the  division  commander  the  mental  agility  to  mass  the  effects  of  the  division's 
enhanced  systems  without  having  to  mass  forces. . . .  The  Army  XXI  Division  O&O 
concept  specifies  the  requirement  for  tailorable  organizations  that  operate  as  part  of  a  JTF 
or  corps  and  are  capable  of  full-dimensional  operations,  including  decisive  actions 

in  a  high-threat  environment. 


Before  discussing  the  details  of  each  organization, 
let  us  review  the  overarching  design  principles  that 
drove  the  organizational  changes.  As  with  any  unit 
design,  the  O&O  concept  provides  the  basis  for 
building  the  organization.  The  Army  XXI  Division 
O&O  concept  specifies  the  requirement  for  tailor- 
able  organizations  that  operate  as  part  of  a  JTF  or 
corps  and  are  capable  of  full-dimensional  opera¬ 
tions,  including  decisive  actions  in  a  high-threat  en¬ 
vironment,  The  following  principles  derived  from 
this  guidance: 

•  Organize  around  information, 

•  Dominate  battlespace — speed,  space  and  time. 

•  Control  battlefield  operations  tempo  (OP- 
TEMPO)  with  overwhelming  lethality  and  superior 
survivability. 

•  Mount,  execute  and  recover  from  operations 
simultaneously. 

•  Achieve  quick,  decisive  victory  with  minimum 
casualties. 

•  Be  rapidly  deployable  and  operationally  agile, 

•  Enhance  tailorability  through  modularity. 

•  Divert  tasks  that  inhibit  primary  mission,  “to 
fight  and  win.” 

•  Be  effective  in  war  and  stability  and  support  ac¬ 


tions  as  part  of  a  joint  and  multinational  team  in  all 
environments. 

FmaXIy,  Army  XXI  Division  clearly  recognizes  the 
need  for  seamless  integration  of  Active  Component 
(AC),  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
forces  into  multi-component  organizations  to  meet 
current  and  future  operational  requirements.  This  di¬ 
vision  design  marks  the  first  steps  in  this  regard.  It 
imbeds  Reserve  Component  (RC)  personnel  at  the 
section,  squad,  platoon  and  company  levels.  This  in¬ 
tegration  takes  advantage  of  the  RC’s  unique  and 
critical  skills  and  encourages  mutual  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  between  young  leaders  from  the  three  compo¬ 
nents  as  they  grow  together  in  the  Army. 

Battle  command.  The  Army  XXI  Division  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C^)  system  integrates  all  of  the 
division’s  functional  elements  to  plan,  prepare  and 
execute  the  fuU  range  of  operations  in  all  environ¬ 
ments.  The  C^  system  provides  communications  for 
division  command  posts  (CPs),  maneuver  brigades, 
DIVARTY,  DISCOM,  separate  battalions  and  re¬ 
connaissance  elements  throughout  the  AO.  Based 
on  Army  Battle  Command  System  (ABCS)  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  division’s  C?  system  provides  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  distributed  division  database  and 
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provides  the  relevant  common  picture  (RCP)  to  all 
brigade-equivalent  units  and  separate  battalions  in 
the  division.  The  system  provides  a  secure,  ro¬ 
bust  and  survivable  division  communications  net¬ 
work  for  voice,  data  and  video.  When  taking  on  an 


To  satisfy  its  stringent  requirements 
for  intelligencey  the  division  takes  advantage 
of  improvements  in  collection  assets,  digital 
communications  and  data  processing  to 
collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  enemy 
information  with  unprecedented  speed  and 
reliability.  Integral  to  this  effort  will  be  the 
Army  XXI Division's  enhanced  capability  to 
access  and  incorporate  information  from 
joint  force,  theater  and  national  intelligence 
systems  and  to  readily  fuse  information  from 
all  intelligence  disciplines  into  a  focused 
all-source  product. 


expanded  role,  such  as  acting  as  a  joint  force  land 
component  commander/Army  forces  commander  or 
employed  as  a  separate  unit  apart  from  a  parent 
corps,  the  division  will  require  augmentation  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  operation’s  scope. 

Headquarters  company  (HHC).  The  require¬ 
ment  for  information  superiority  prompted  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  information  operations  cell  that  works  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  chief  of  staff.  This  6-man  cell  provides 
the  operational  planning  and  integration  for  degrad¬ 
ing  enemy  C^,  protecting  friendly  C^,  establishing 
situational  understanding  and  sharing  information 
horizontally  and  vertically  across  the  division. 

To  enhance  the  ability  to  operate  in  a  joint  or  com¬ 
bined  environment,  the  division  has  10  digitally 
equipped,  3-man  liaison  teams  (two  AC  and  eight 
RC)  which  pass  critical  information  quickly  and  con¬ 
cisely  to  lesser-equipped  units. 

To  enhance  on-the-move,  the  division  head¬ 
quarters  and  headquarters  company  (HHC)  receives 
the  next-generation  C^  vehicles.  Iliese  systems  pro¬ 
vide  fast  and  highly  maneuverable  platforms  to 
create  a  mobile  CP  and  tactical  operations  center 
(TOC).  These  platforms  house  a  full  range  of  sys¬ 
tems  that  provide  continuous  access  to  the  division’s 
distributed  database  and  to  the  battlefield  RCP. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  new  communications  re¬ 
quired  a  full-time  G6  staff.  Therefore,  the  signal 
planning  function,  along  with  a  42-soldier  cell,  mi¬ 
grated  from  the  signal  battalion  to  the  G6  section. 
Led  by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  it  is  now  a  permanent  di¬ 
vision  primary  staff. 


A  new  28-man  engineer  cell  headed  by  a  colonel 
now  helps  fill  the  void  left  by  the  elimination  of  the 
engineer  brigade  headquarters.  This  cell  provides 
the  engineer  C^,  planning  and  management  func¬ 
tions  required  to  execute  the  division’s  engineering 
effort.  Additionally,  the  division  rear  operations  cen¬ 
ter  moved  into  the  division  main  CP  to  gain  staff  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  consolidate  functions  underneath  the  as¬ 
sistant  division  commander  for  support. 

Signal  battalion.  To  accommodate  the  expanded 
battlespace  of  distributed  operations,  the  signal 
battalion  implements  the  Warrior  Information  Net¬ 
work  (WIN)  concept.  WIN  increases  the  number  of 
tactical  satellite  downlinks  in  the  battalion,  adds  an 
additional  Enhanced  Position  Location  Reporting 
System  (EPLRS)  net  control  station  and  drives  the 
modernization  of  various  other  items  of  signal  equip¬ 
ment.  This  modernization  reduces  the  number  of 
line-of-sight,  net  control  and  Joint  Tactical  Informa¬ 
tion  Distribution  Systems,  yet  increases  the  battal¬ 
ion’s  capability  to  support  the  division.  Additionally, 
moving  most  of  the  signal  planning  functions  to  the 
newly  created  division  G6  section  streamlines  the 
signal  battalion  HHC’s  organization.  Other  changes 
are  the  movement  of  CSS  functions  from  the  HHC  to 
the  area  companies  and  the  addition  of  medics  for 
signal  sites  that  operate  in  remote  locations. 

Intelligence.  To  satisfy  its  stringent  requirements 
for  intelligence,  the  division  takes  advantage  of  im¬ 
provements  in  collection  assets,  digital  communica¬ 
tions  and  data  processing  to  collect,  analyze  and  dis¬ 
seminate  enemy  information  with  unprecedented 
speed  and  reliability.  Integral  to  this  effort  wiU  be  the 
Army  XXI  Division’s  enhanced  capability  to  access 
and  incorporate  information  from  joint  force,  theater 
and  national  intelligence  systems  and  to  readily  fuse 
information  from  all  intelligence  disciplines  into  a 
focused  all-source  product. 

The  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  units  within 
the  division  consist  of  a  cavalry  squadron,  military 
intelligence  (MI)  battalion,  brigade  reconnaissance 
troop  (BRT)  and  battalion  scouts.  The  cavalry 
squadron  will  field  a  combined  ground  and  air  recon¬ 
naissance  capability  built  around  M1A2  Abrams 
tanks,  the  Future  Scout  and  Cavalry  System  (FSCS) 
and  the  RAH-66  Comanche  helicopter.  Brigades 
will  also  have  a  ground  reconnaissance  capability 
in  a  troop  of  FSCSs.  However,  a  significant  division 
limitation  is  that  it  possesses  few  human  intelligence 
(HUMINT)  and  counterintelligence  (d)  capabilities 
and  will  rely  on  the  corps  or  theater  for  HIJMINT/CI 
support  and  augmentation, 

MI  battalion.  The  MI  battalion  possesses  greater 
intelligence  collection  capabilities  than  its  AOE  pre¬ 
decessor  in  all  areas  except  CI/HUMINT,  and  has 
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Army  XXI  Division  clearly  recognizes  the  need  for  seamless  integration 
of  ACy  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  forces  into  multi-component  organizations 
to  meet  current  and  future  operational  requirements.  This  division  design  marks  the  first  steps 
in  this  regard.  It  imbeds  RC  personnel  at  the  sectiony  squady  platoon  and  company  levels. 
This  integration  takes  advantage  of  the  RC^s  unique  and  critical  skills  and  encourages  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  between  young  leaders  from  the  three  components  as  they 

grow  together  in  the  Army, 


new,  direct  links  to  higher-  echelon  intelligence  col¬ 
lectors,  such  as  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Ra¬ 
dar  Systems  and  joint  unmanned  aerial  vehicles 
(UAVs)  {Predator).  The  addition  of  tactical  UAVs 
{Outrider)  to  the  MI  battalion  will  provide  the  divi¬ 
sion  with  day-night,  all-weather  surveillance  in  the 
form  of  electro-optic,  infrared  or  synthetic  aperture 
radar  sensor  payloads.  Three  of  the  tactical  UAV  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  direct  support  (DS)  to  the  maneuver 
brigades,  with  one  tactical  UAV  platoon  general  sup¬ 
port  (GS)  to  the  division.  New-generation  signal  in¬ 
telligence  collectors  and  ground-based  common 
sensors,  combined  with  the  division  aviation  bri¬ 
gade’s  Advanced  Quickfix  electronic  warfare  heli¬ 
copters,  will  provide  the  division  with  continuous 
electronic  surveillance,  as  well  as  a  potent  capability 
for  electronic  attack. 

Under  G2  direction,  the  division  analysis  and  con¬ 
trol  element  (ACE)  will  employ  the  All  Source 
Analysis  System  (ASAS)  and  Common  Ground  Sta¬ 
tion  (CGS)  to  link  to  higher-echelon  intelligence 
collection  and  to  rapidly  fuse  data  into  intelligence 


products  for  timely  dissemination  throughout  the  di¬ 
vision.  DS  Analysis  Control  Teams  (ACTs)  will  pro¬ 
vide  beefed-up  intelligence  processing  and  analysis 
at  the  brigade  level.  As  with  the  ACE,  the  ACTs  will 
employ  ASAS  and  CGS  to  tailor  inteUigence  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  maneuver  brigade’s  needs.  There  is  also 
one  additional  ACT  for  mission-^iependent  DS  to 
flex  between  the  aviation  brigade  and  the  DIVARTY. 

Mobility,  countermobility  and  survivability. 
The  division’s  organic  engineer  battalions  will  focus 
primarily  on  mobility  while  providing  only  a  limited 
degree  of  countermobility.  The  division  will  rely 
upon  the  corps  for  appropriate  support  in  countermo¬ 
bility,  survivability  and  sustainment  engineering. 
The  major  difference  between  the  AGE  and  new  di¬ 
vision  engineer  design  is  the  elimination  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  brigade  HHC  and  movement  of  the  planning 
function  to  the  division  HHC.  Consequently,  the 
three  engineer  battalions  become  organic  to  the  ma¬ 
neuver  brigades.  In  addition,  the  centralized  CSS 
concept  removes  maintenance  and  food  service 
functions  from  the  engineer  battalions,  which 
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streamlines  the  battalion  HHC  and  line  companies. 
Three  RC  soldiers  are  integrated  into  the  division 
HHC  engineer  cell,  and  six  of  each  battalion’s  10 
medics  will  come  from  the  RC. 

Chemical.  There  are  significant  differences  in  or¬ 
ganic  chemical  assets  between  the  AOE  heavy  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  new  division  design.  The  AOE  division 
chemical  company  consisted  of  a  division  chemical 


Two  noteworthy  design 
features  concern  engineers  and  logistics. 
Based  on  the  habitual  relationship  of  engi¬ 
neer  battalions  to  maneuver  brigades,  and 
with  the  elimination  of  the  engineer  brigade 
headquarters,  the  engineer  battalion  is  now 
organic  to  the  maneuver  brigade.  With  respect 
to  logistics,  centralizing  CSS  into  theDISCOM 
frees  the  brigade  and  battalion  commanders 
to  focus  on  combat  operations. 


section;  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  (NBC) 
center;  company  headquarters;  four  decon  platoons; 
a  smoke  platoon  and  an  NBC  recon  platoon.  Army 
XXI  Division  passes  back  134  AC  chemical  decon 
and  smoke  spaces  from  each  heavy  division  to  the 
corps.  This  results  in  a  division  that  retains  NBC 
staff  expertise  in  the  division  HHC’s  mobility,  coun¬ 
termobility  and  survivability  cells  (TOC  and  Main 
CPs)  and  a  chemical  recon  capability  in  the  form  of 
a  21-soldier  NBC  recon  detachment  attached  to  the 
division  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  troop,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  Fox  vehicles,  each  with  S-soldier  recon 
teams.  Chemical  “passbacks”  from  the  division  to 
the  corps  create  a  corps-level  recon/decon  chemical 
company  and  add  a  fourth  smoke  platoon  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  corps  mechanized  smoke  company.  These 
passbacks  will  be  assigned  to  a  corps  chemical 
battalion  and  will  support  the  corps’  subordinate  di¬ 
visions  on  a  mission-dependent  basis. 

Militaiy  police  (MP).  The  division  MP  company 
increases  in  strength  by  10  people  over  the  AOE  de¬ 
sign.  Rather  than  the  AOE  configuration  of  three  DS 
and  three  GS  platoons,  the  Army  XXI  Division  MP 
company  contains  three  forward  support  platoons 
and  two  division  support  platoons.  Ibe  larger  com¬ 
pany  results  from  an  increase  in  the  size  of  MP 
squads  from  nine  to  10.  The  company  will  benefit 
from  the  improved  survivability  afforded  by  the  RCP 
and  the  new  armored  security  vehicles.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  six  medics  will  come  from  the  RC. 

Maneuver.  The  ground  maneuver  brigades  con¬ 
duct  decisive  battles  and  engagements  using  com¬ 


bined  arms,  built  around  their  organic  maneuver 
battalions,  engineer  battalion,  reconnaissance  troop 
and  supporting  arms  and  services.  Two  noteworthy 
design  features  concern  engineers  and  logistics. 
Based  on  the  habitual  relationship  of  engineer  battal¬ 
ions  to  maneuver  brigades,  and  with  the  elimination 
of  the  engineer  brigade  headquarters,  the  engineer 
battalion  is  now  organic  to  the  maneuver  brigade. 
With  respect  to  logistics,  centralizing  CSS  into  the 
DISCOM  frees  the  brigade  and  battalion  command¬ 
ers  to  focus  on  combat  operations. 

Armor  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions. 
The  maneuver  battalion  changes  include  reducing 
the  number  of  weapon  systems  from  58  to  45  (by 
eliminating  a  company),  standardizing  mortars  at 
four  tubes  and  one  fire  direction  coordinator,  and 
standardized  battalion  scouts  at  six  systems.  The 
new  systems’  enhanced  capabilities — M1A2  SEP, 
M2A3  ODS,  new  mortar,  ERAS  and  FSCS  — 
coupled  with  improved  situational  understanding 
make  these  smaller  battalions  more  effective  and 
more  deployable  than  the  unimproved,  larger  AOE 
organizations.  Additionally,  opting  for  three  9-man 
squad  dismounted  platoon  organizations,  rather  than 
two  9-man  squad  organizations  under  the  AOE,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  dismounts  within  a  battalion 
from  216  to  243.  CSS  is  now  centralized  into  the 
DISCOM  forward  support  battalion  (FSB)  except 
for  medics  and  ambulance  sections. 

Brigade  reconnaissance  troop.  The  addition  of 
the  BRT,  coupled  with  ERAS  fielding,  and  the  even¬ 
tual  FSCS  fielding  to  battalion-  and  brigade-level 
scouts,  dramatically  improves  the  brigade’s  recon¬ 
naissance  capability.  Initially,  the  troop  will  have 
two  scout  platoons  and  a  direct  support  “Striker 
Platoon”  from  the  supporting  field  artillery  battal¬ 
ion.  As  the  FSCS  is  fielded  and  demonstrates  the 
Striker  capabilities,  the  Striker  platoon  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  BRT  will  grow  to  three  platoons, 
further  enhancing  the  brigade’s  organic  reconnais¬ 
sance  capability. 

Division  cavalry  squadron.  The  Division  Caval¬ 
ry  (Div  Cav)  Squadron  gives  the  division  command¬ 
er  the  flexibility  to  conduct  24-hour,  all-weather  re¬ 
connaissance  and  security  operations  across  the 
division  AO,  with  digital  linkage  among  the  squad¬ 
ron,  BRT  and  battalion  scouts.  The  Div  Cav  con¬ 
ducts  screen  and  guard  missions  and  the  entire  range 
of  reconnaissance  operations.  It  can  also  be 
employed  in  economy  of  force  roles.  The  Div  Cav 
continues  to  be  organized  into  three  ground  troops 
and  two  air  troops  equipped  with  M1A2  SEP,  M3  A3 
ODA  and  initially  the  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  heli¬ 
copter.  These  systems  will  eventually  modernize  to 
the  FSCS  and  RAH  66  Comanche,  which  will  ex- 
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pand  the  Div  Cav’s  reconnaissance  and  security 
scope  to  cover  the  division’s  extended  AO.  Based  on 
the  semi-independent  nature  of  its  operations,  the 
Div  Cav  retains  organic  CSS,  including  an  aviation 
unit  maintenance  troop. 

Aviation  brigade.  The  aviation  brigade  conducts 
attack,  reconnaissance,  security,  and  limited  GS 
aviation  missions  to  include  the  command  of  attached 
echelons  above  division  aviation  assets.  Enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  aviation  brigade  command,  control, 
communications,  computers  and  intelligence  include 
the  addition  of  liaison  teams  and  additional  staffing  in 
the  S2  section.  The  enhanced  capabilities  of  the 
AH-64D  Apache  Longbow  and  the  future  fielding  of 
the  RAH-66  Comanche,  coupled  with  the  overall  di¬ 
vision’s  information  dominance,  reduce  the  require¬ 
ment  for  organic  attack  battalions  fi'om  two  to  one. 
The  expanded  battlespace  and  shift  to  distribution- 
based  logistics  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  third  GS 
aviation  company  into  the  GS  aviation  battalion. 
This  third  company,  including  its  associated  CSS, 
will  be  resourced  by  the  RC. 

Fire  support.  The  DIVARTY  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  support  to  committed  forces,  a  means  to  weight 
the  main  effort,  limited  counterfire  and  suppression 
of  enemy  air  defense.  It  also  has  the  capability  to 
temporarily  delay  follow-on  enemy  echelons  to  pre¬ 
clude  defeat  in  the  close  fight. 

The  DIVARTY,  through  its  fire  support  elements, 
provides  fire  support  planning  and  coordination 
from  division  through  maneuver  company  level. 
Additionally,  the  DIVARTY  provides  the  hook  to 
field  artillery  assets  from  corps  and  the  link  to  the 
joint  force  air  component  commander  (JFACC)  to 
gain  access  to  air,  sea  and  space  assets.  The  DIVAR¬ 
TY  maintains  the  same  basic  structure  as  in  the  AGE. 
However,  internal  organizations  have  been  stream¬ 
lined.  There  are  no  longer  fire  support  personnel  be¬ 
low  company  level,  and  Paladin  crew  size  is  reduced 
from  nine  to  eight. 

In  the  future,  conversion  to  Crusader,  Army  Tacti¬ 
cal  Missile  System  Block  II,  Sense  and  Destroy  Ar¬ 
mor,  Mihtary  Strategic/Tactical  Relay  and  other  im¬ 
provements  will  further  enhance  fire  support 
capabilities.  Recently,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Dennis  J.  Reimer  decided  to  standardize  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  Multiple-Launch  Rocket  System 
(MLRS)  battalions  at  all  echelons  to  three  batteries 
of  six  launchers.  Therefore,  the  division  MLRS 
battalion  will  convert  from  the  originally  planned 
2x9  plus  TAB  to  3x6  plus  TAB,  with  one  firing  bat¬ 
tery  and  associated  CSS  being  resourced  in  the  RC. 
A  Striker  platoon  is  organic  to  the  cannon  battalions 
and  is  assigned  a  DS  role  to  the  BRT.  The  Striker 
concept  is  only  a  near-term  necessity,  since  the 


Striker  capabilities  will  be  embedded  in  the  FSCS. 

Air  defense.  The  Army  .XaJDivw/o/z  short-range 
air  defense  (SHORAD)  battalion’s  mission  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  area  protection  from  enemy  aerial  threats  to  the 
maneuver  brigades  and  other  division  troops.  The 
SHORAD  battalion  also  affords  point  defense  of  the 
division’s  high-value  targets,  and  its  commander 
serves  as  the  division’s  air  defense  coordinator.  The 
SHORAD  battalion  will  accomplish  this  complex 
mission  with  a  number  of  new  and  upgraded  weap¬ 
ons  and  communication  systems. 

The  highnnobility  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle- 
based  Avenger  platform  replaces  the  less-versatile 
manportable  air  defense  system,  and  the  M2  Bradley- 
based  Linebacker  weapon  platform  arrives  to  be- 


The  Army  XXI  Division  SHORAD 
baUalion^s  mission  is  to  provide  area  protec¬ 
tion  from  enemy  aerial  threats  to  the  man¬ 
euver  brigades  and  other  division  troops.  The 
SHORAD  battalion  also  affords  point  defense 
of  the  division's  high-value  targets^  and  its 
commander  serves  as  the  division's  air 
defense  coordinator.  The  SHORAD  battalion 
win  accomplish  this  complex  mission  with  a 
number  of  new  and  upgraded  weapons 
and  communication  systems. 


come  the  battalion’s  other  major  weapon  system. 
The  Avenger  and  Linebacker  both  feature  full 
“slew-to-cue”  capability  and  fire  the  reliable  Stinger 
munitions  round.  These  weapon  platforms  combine 
with  technologically  enhanced  communication  sys¬ 
tems  to  form  a  fully  digitized  sensor-to-shooter  sys¬ 
tem  of  systems  capable  of  quickly  and  reliably  de¬ 
tecting  and  destroying  enemy  aerid  threats.  The  new 
Sentinel  low-level  air  defense  radar  system  and  the 
Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Command  and  Control 
System  instantly  project  integrated  C^  data  to  air  de¬ 
fense  systems  across  the  division  AO.  The  EPLRS 
delivers  a  rapid  exchange  of  data  from  sensor  to 
shooter  and  provides  a  2-second  update  on  fast- 
moving  targets. 

The  SHORAD  battalion  is  also  equipped  with  the 
Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System, 
which  allows  the  battalion  to  receive  and  contribute 
target  data  to  the  Joint  Surveillance  Network.  This 
significant  capabihty  makes  the  SHORAD  battalion 
an  essential  player  in-theater  and  JFACC  counterair 
operations.  The  SHORAD  battalion  has  fewer 
weapon  systems  than  the  AOE  air  defense  battalion, 
but  with  enhanced  target  acquisition  and  weapons 
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lethality,  it  can  provide  a  greater  point  defense  capa¬ 
bility  to  Army  XXI  Division. 

Logistics.  To  provide  CSS  to  the  division,  the 
Force  XXI DISCOM  must  have  the  following  capa¬ 
bilities: 

•  Efficiently  perform  battlefield  distribution 
by  maintaining  total  asset  visibility  and  providing 
effective  velocity  management  for  throughputting 
supplies. 

•  Be  modular,  tailorable  and  adaptable. 

•  Practice  anticipatory  logistics. 

•  Be  self-^sustainable  for  up  to  30  hours. 

•  Support  an  expanded  division  AO:  120km 
frontage  x  200km  depth. 

In  response  to  these  requirements,  the  DISCOM 
units  were  designed  based  on  the  following  concepts: 

Integrated  logistics  structure.  The  C^  stmcture 


Centralized  logistics  entail  the 
merging  of  maneuver  battalion  and  engineer 
battalion  supply  and  maintenance  assets  with 
traditional  FSB  support  assets  into  agile^ 
more  capable,  streamlined  organizations. 

The  aim  is  to  gain  efficiency  and  remove 
much  of  the  burden  for  logistic  planning  and 
execution  from  the  combat  commander. 


for  logistics  is  interconnected  at  every  level  of  com¬ 
mand  from  the  forward  support  company  (FSC)  to 
the  national  base.  The  systems  that  make  this  a 
reality  are  the  Combat  Service  Support  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  (CSSCS),  a  sibling  to  the  Maneuver  Control 
System  within  the  ABCS,  and  the  Global  Combat 
Service  Support-Army  (GCSS-A).  CSSCS  and 
GCSS-A  provide  the  logistician  with  the  situation¬ 
al  understanding  needed  to  anticipate  and  integrate 
logistics  requirements  at  aU  levels. 

Centralized  logistics.  Centralized  logistics  entail 
the  merging  of  maneuver  battalion  and  engineer 
battalion  supply  and  maintenance  assets  with  tradi¬ 
tional  FSB  support  assets  into  agile,  more  capable, 
streamlined  organizations.  The  aim  is  to  gain  efficien¬ 
cy  and  remove  much  of  the  burden  for  logistic  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  from  the  combat  commander. 

Distrihution-hased  logistics.  The  creation  of  a 
distribution  management  center  (DMC)  under  the 
DISCOM  HHC  support  operations  section  provides 
the  fusion  center  for  distribution  operations  within 
the  division.  Enablers,  such  as  the  Palletized  Load 
System  (PLS),  Load  Handling  Systems,  the  Con¬ 
tainer  Roll  in  and  out  Pallet  and  the  Container  Han¬ 
dling  Units,  serve  as  the  backbone  of  a  distribution- 


based  CSS  system. 

Replace  forward^  fix  rear.  The  high  OPTEMPO  of 
Army XXI Division  will  require  a  maintenance  re¬ 
sponse  that  can  keep  up  with  the  accelerated  pace. 
When  fielded,  the  Forward  Repair  System-Heavy 
(FRS-H)  supports  a  smaller  team  of  multicapable 
mechanics  who  quickly  diagnose  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  and  provide  the  necessary  repairs  on  site. 

Combine  organizational  and  DS  maintenance 
into  one  level.  This  one-stop  maintenance  for  armor, 
mechanized  infantry  and  engineers  reduces  evacua¬ 
tion  times  and  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  respon¬ 
sible  commander  can  maintain  equipment  custody 
while  it  is  repaired.  Applying  this  concept  to  the  other 
arms  within  the  division  is  currently  under  study. 

Modular,  agile  units  serve  as  building  blocks. 
Modularity  enables  DISCOM  units  to  expand  and 
contract  as  necessary  based  on  METT-T.  The  FSC’s 
modular  design  and  the  Base  Support  Companies 
(BSCs)  allow  the  logistician  to  “surge”  or  “mass”  lo¬ 
gistic  assets  at  the  decisive  point. 

DISCOM  HHC.  The  DISCOM  HHC  was  stream¬ 
lined  by  moving  the  division  materiel  management 
center  under  support  operations.  The  DMC  imple¬ 
ments  the  emerging  “battlefield  distribution”  doc¬ 
trine  and  serves  as  the  fusion  center  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  movement  of  supplies.  The  division 
medical  operations  center  and  the  command  food 
service  advisers  were  moved  to  the  division  HHC. 

FSBs.  Centralized  logistics  consolidated  the  ma¬ 
neuver  battalions’  support  assets  with  the  FSB’s 
assets  to  create  a  new  organization — the  FSC.  The 
FSC  provides  habitual  CSS  to  a  maneuver  battalion 
such  as  one-level  maintenance  (organization  and  DS 
consolidated),  food  service,  supply  support,  trans¬ 
portation  and  logistics  management.  Medical  support 
continues  to  be  organic  to  the  maneuver  battalions. 

The  maneuver  battalion  S4  staff  continues  to  be 
the  commander’s  principal  planner  for  battalion  lo¬ 
gistics,  while  the  FSC  commander  executes  the  lo¬ 
gistics  plans.  Internal  to  the  maneuver  battalion,  the 
redesign  requires  a  “culture”  change.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  battalion  maintenance  officer  makes  the 
FSC  commander  directly  responsible  to  the  maneu¬ 
ver  battalion  commander  for  the  battalion’s  mainte¬ 
nance  posture. 

Another  new  organization  within  the  FSB — the 
BSC — provides  multifunctional  DS  (maintenance 
and  supply  support)  to  the  units  normally  task- 
organized  under  the  maneuver  brigade  and  backup 
support  to  the  FSCs. 

TTie  forward  support  medical  company  (FSMC) 
continues  to  provide  level  I  and  level  II  medical  sup¬ 
port  to  units  within  the  brigade  AO.  The  capabilities 
of  the  maneuver  battalions  ’  organic  medical  platoons 
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were  optimized  for  medical  evacuation.  The  FSMC 
treatment  capability  was  enhanced  to  provide  medi¬ 
cal  care  as  close  to  the  point  of  injury  as  possible. 

Division  support  battalion  (DSB).  The  Division 
XXI  design  streamlines  the  main  support  battalion 
(MSB)  and  focuses  it  on  support  to  the  division- 
troop  base.  Consequently,  the  MSB  becomes  the  di¬ 
vision  support  battalion  (DSB).  Streamlining  mea¬ 
sures  included  removing  redundant  Authorized 
Stockage  List  items  and  combining  two  maintenance 
companies  into  one.  While  eliminating  redundancy 
was  a  primary  tool  for  achieving  savings,  the  DSB 
does  still  maintain  the  backup  (one  day  of  supply) 
capability  for  fuel  to  the  division  as  a  whole. 

The  transportation  motor  transport  company 
(TMT)  was  modernized  by  making  the  PLS  its  pri¬ 
mary  distribution  system  (33  PLS  systems).  The 
DISCOM  will  retain  its  current  authorized  24  heavy 
equipment  transport  systems.  Additionally,  medical 
support  to  the  division  base  and  the  division  as  a 
whole  (for  certain  specialized  areas)  is  provided  by 
the  division  support  medical  company. 

Division  aviation  support  battalion.  The  division 
aviation  support  battalion  (DASB)  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  DS  support  to  the  aviation  brigade,  including  the 
Div  Cav  squadron.  The  DASB  is  the  only  battalion- 
size  unit  within  the  DISCOM  that  did  not  go  through 
an  organizational  desi^  overhaul.  The  DASB’s  AO 
has  not  changed  (Division  Support  Area  or  DSA). 
However,  the  structure  within  the  DASB  follows 
the  precept  of  seamless  integration  of  the  RC.  With¬ 
in  the  DASB,  the  Class  III  and  V  platoons  within 
the  headquarters  and  supply  company  are  RC  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  the  exception  of  aviation  fuel 
laboratory  technicians,  who  are  AC  soldiers.  With¬ 
in  the  aviation  intermediate  maintenance  company, 
a  small  number  of  RC  mechanics  were  included  to 
support  the  additional  workload  of  a  third  GS  avi¬ 
ation  company. 


The  Army^s  first  step  along  the 
Force  XXI  path  has  been  a  significant  one. 
The  new  ^vision  design  and  operational 
concept  transition  the  Army  from  the  Cold 
Wary  threat-based  AOE  to  a  capabilities- 
based  force  able  to  dominate  throughout  the 
spectrum  of  conflict  and  to  effectively  per¬ 
form  stability  and  support  actions. 


In  other  DISCOM  units,  RC  soldiers  provide  an 
important  role  such  as  the  third  medic  (en  route  care) 
in  all  track  ambulances  within  the  DISCOM  and  ma¬ 
neuver  battalion  medical  platoons.  Some  functions 
that  previously  resided  at  division  level,  such  as  water 
production  and  certain  communications  and  electron¬ 
ic  maintenance  services,  migrated  to  the  corps  level. 

The  Army’s  first  step  along  the  Force  XXI  path  has 
been  a  significant  one.  The  new  division  design  and 
operational  concept  transition  the  Army  from  the 
Cold  War,  threat-based  AOE  to  a  capabilities-based 
force  able  to  dominate  throughout  the  spectrum  of 
conflict  and  to  effectively  perform  stability  and  sup¬ 
port  actions.  This  new  division  tmly  harnesses  the 
mental  agility  brought  on  by  information  superiority 
and  situational  understanding.  Though  this  smaller, 
more  deployable  division  provides  a  force  capable  of 
conducting  distributed  operations  over  broader  and 
expanded  areas  with  enhanced  lethality,  survivability, 
sustainability  and  OPTEMPO,  it  is  not  our  final  end 
state.  The  Army  remains  committed  to  the  Force  XXI 
process  and  the  path  toward  AAN  and  beyond.  MR 
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«  He  plans  to  include  aU  this  inforaiation  in  his  hik  iiitel-  The  commander  turns  to  his  aide  and  says,  Get  g 
tW  jligence  siimn^  Colonel  Smith  on  the  phone.”  The  aide  starts  run-  M 

As  the  G2  presents  W  update,  he  reflects  on  the  ning  down  his  communication  options.  He  passes  the 

multiple  problems  in  obtaining  current  information.  word  through  3d  Brigade  for  the  1st  Brigade  com- 
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mander  to  radio  the  commander  at  the  main  CP. 

FoUowing  a  fiiistrated  G3^  the  G4  brie£s  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  current  and  fiiture  logistics  situation.  One  prob¬ 
lem  is  an  unanticipated  bottleneck  in  the  road  network. 
A  landslide  on  the  main  supply  route  (MSR)  has 
backed  up  the  resupply  effort  and  made  it  much  more 
difficult  to  get  the  proper  materiel  to  the  right  place 
where  it  is  needed.  The  G4  has  worked  this  problem 
out,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  catching  up. 

After  about  39  minutes,  Smith  contacts  the  main  CP 
through  a  satellite  conununications  (SATCOM)  relay 
patched  into  the  main  CP,  and  he  updates  1st  Brigade’s 
situation,  reporting  that  1st  Brigade  has  reached  Phase 
Line  BLUE.  The  commander  instructs  the  G3  to  pull 
out  1st  Brigade’s  overiay.  The  G3  tries  to  post  the  over¬ 
lay  to  the  map  board.  TTie  overlay  uses  1:50,000  scale; 
the  division  CP  uses  1:100,000  scale.  However,  this 
glitch  is  quickly  rectified.  Based  on  the  briefing  and  his 
conversation  with  Smith,  the  commander  implements 
FRAG0  6B. 

FRAGO  6B  calls  for  an  Apache  (AH--64D)  attack 
battalion  to  destroy  the  2d  Guards’  lead  elements  36 
hours  from  execution.  There  are  at  least  three  possible 
avenues  of  approach — using  Route  3,  Route  5,  Route  6, 
or  any  combination  of  the  three.  The  ingress  and  egress 
route  for  the  attack  battalion  varies  widely,  based  on  the 
route  the  2d  Guards  use.  The  commander  knows  that 
several  tasks  stUl  need  to  be  coordinated  for  this  mis¬ 
sion.  He  tasks  the  G3  to  coordinate  the  AH-64  ingress 
and  egress  routes  down  to  the  maneuver  battalions  and 
to  ensure  that  suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  will  be 
provided  by  multiple  launch  rocket  systems  (MLRS). 
Knowing  that  the  MLRS  will  be  firing  Army  Ihctical 
Missile  System  Block  I  at  identified  air  defense  sites,  he 
also  directs  the  G3  to  coordinate  these  firings  through 
the  US  Air  Force  air  component  commander. 


The  Challenge 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  wrote  about  information’s 
impact  on  commanders  and  staffs.  He  called  the  lack 
of  decision-making  information  the  “fog  of  war.” 
This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  answer  all 
CCIR.  Most  of  these  answers  are  known,  but  the  in¬ 
formation  is  “stovepiped”  or  compartmentalized  and 
will  be  found  only  at  the  cost  of  diverting  precious 
resources  such  as  personnel,  time  and  equipment. 

Technology  can  be  great  and  wondrous.  It  has 
made  the  ability  to  put  “steel  on  target”  much  more 
effective,  but  we  have  not  placed  the  same  effort  into 
our  command  and  control  (C^)  systems.  Unlike 
weapons  technology,  involves  the  art  of  com¬ 
mand  and  poses  much  more  of  a  challenge  to  the 
battle  command  technologist.  automation  tools 
must  complement  the  commander’s  ability  to  or¬ 
chestrate  a  complex  array  of  dynamic  battlefield  re¬ 


sources.  This  brings  the  surgical  and  focused  lethal¬ 
ity  of  modern  weapon  systems  to  bear  on  the 
opposing  force.  This  is  not  a  simple  task,  given  that 
the  synergy  and  force  multipliers  are  locked  in 
uniquely  defined  stovepipes. 

We  have  exploited  many  of  these  stovepipes,  but 
we  are  nowhere  near  realizing  their  full  potential.  In 
the  scenario  above,  the  G2  receives  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  fi’om  each  source,  but  no  single  source  can 


[Technology]  has  made  the  ability  to 
put  ^^steel  on  targef^  much  more  effective^  but 
we  have  not  placed  the  same  effort  into  our 
systems.  Unlike  weapons  technology^ 
involves  the  art  of  command  and  poses  much 
more  of  a  challenge  to  the  battle  command 
technologist  automation  tools  must 
complement  the  commander^s  ability  to 
orchestrate  a  complex  array  of  dynamic  battle¬ 
field  resources. . . .  This  is  not  a  simple  tasky 
given  that  the  synergy  and  force  multipliers 
are  locked  in  uniquely  defined  stovepipes. 


completely  answer  the  CCIR.  He  has  to  use  all  of  his 
available  resources  before  he  can  make  a  reasonable 
assumption.  Whenever  possible,  automation  must 
complement  the  commander’s  ability  to  fuse  and 
display  information — in  a  format  he  wants — in 
near  real  time. 

Naming  conventions  is  just  part  of  the  bigger 
problem  resulting  fi:om  not  sharing  a  common  data¬ 
base.  A  common  database  is  just  as  important  to 
ABCS  as  a  “Periodic  Table  of  Atomic  Elements”  is 
to  a  chemist.  It  will  give  an  atomic  foundation  of 
common  data,  leading  to  a  much  more  efficient  C? 
network.  The  common  database  initiative  should 
also  be  extended  to  US  joint  and  combined  partners. 

To  better  illustrate  this  point,  years  ago,  I  could  do 
most  of  my  car  maintenance  myself.  I  could  change 
the  spark  plugs  and  wires,  change  the  oil  and  do  sev¬ 
eral  other  things  that  saved  me  money.  Now  when  I 
look  under  the  hood  of  my  new  car,  it  is  often  hard 
for  me  to  identify  anything,  except  the  battery  and 
where  to  put  the  oil. 

My  new  car  runs  off  a  computer  system.  It  works 
rather  well  until  it  has  a  problem.  TTien  it  is  usually 
catastrophic  and  the  car  dies.  Special  diagnostic 
equipment — and  someone  trained  to  use  it — is 
needed  to  get  the  car  repaired.  A  car  phone  has  a 
computer  in  it  also.  If  there  is  a  problem  with  the  car, 
why  not  just  have  the  car  computer  call  the  repair 
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facility  and  tell  it  what  is  wrong?  The  answer  is  that 
different  companies  independently  designed  the  re¬ 
spective  systems.  To  realize  both  systems’  full  po¬ 
tential,  they  need  to  be  integrated.  This  lack  of  in¬ 
tegration  is  exactly  what  we  experience  in  ABCS. 

We  have  several  stovepipe  systems  that  work  very 
well.  For  example,  AN/TSQ-37  Firefinder  radar 
does  very  well  in  counterfire  operations,  but  it  is  not 


We  still  have  many  problems  to  over¬ 
come  in  C^.  The  current  system  is  manpower 
intensive.  Any  integration  that  occurs  is 
usually  done  manually.  This  translates  into 
information  that  is  not  always  timely^  does 
not  consider  all  aspects  of  available  informa¬ 
tion  and  does  not  provide  the  commander 
with  a  COR  What  we  need  to  accomplish  this 
mission  is  to  run  these  different  command 
systems  in  series,  rather  than  in  parallel, 
analogous  to  the  spinels  vertebrae. 


digitally  Hnked  to  intelligence  systems.  Currently, 
counteifire  operations  are  primarily  accomplished 
by  manual  input  to  other  systems.  None  of  these 
stovepipes  are  “bad.”  They  are  fulfilling  their  in¬ 
tended  purposes,  but  we  can  digitally  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  generate  in  other  areas  if  we  can  inte¬ 
grate  the  systems  horizontally  across  the  battlefield. 

We  have  already  started  to  change.  The  vertical 
stovepipes  have  already  started  this  integration. 
There  is  some  digital  communication  between  the 
different  systems,  but  it  normally  requires  human  in¬ 
terface  to  get  the  information  from  one  system  into 
the  other.  Without  truly  horizontal,  digital  integra¬ 
tion  among  all  battlefield  operating  systems  (BOS), 
we  will  never  achieve  the  interoperability  required 
on  future  battlefields. 

We  still  have  many  problems  to  overcome  in  C^. 
The  current  system  is  manpower  intensive.  Any  in¬ 
tegration  that  occurs  is  usually  done  manually.  This 
translates  into  information  that  is  not  always  timely, 
does  not  consider  all  aspects  of  available  information 
and  does  not  provide  the  commander  with  a  COP. 

The  Spine 

What  we  need  to  accomplish  this  mission  is  to  run 
these  different  command  systems  in  series,  rather 
than  in  parallel,  analogous  to  the  spine’s  vertebrae. 
Each  system  would  use  a  common  language  and 
feed  information  to  a  commonly  defined  database 
that  could  be  used  by  every  other  system.  With  this 
relevant  common  picture  (RCP)  of  the  battlefield, 
generated  through  the  ABCS  central  nervous  sys¬ 


tem,  we  will  become  a  more  efficient  organization. 

Aligning  the  disparate  systems  or  “vertebrae”  into 
the  C^spine  is  a  major  ABCS  goal.  Stovepipes  each 
provide  functionality  to  a  BOS,  based  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy  available  at  the  time  of  development.  But  evolv¬ 
ing  digital  networks,  expanding  communications  ca¬ 
pacity  and  capability  and  the  exponential  growth  of 
computer  processing  speed,  memory  and  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  enable  new  development.  ABCS’  ultimate 
goal  is  a  “one-box”  system. 

Moore's  Law  states  that  computer  chip  size 
doubles  every  18  to  24  months.  First  predicted  in 
1965,  this  theory  still  holds  true.  The  200  MHz  com¬ 
puters  of  just  last  year  have  been  replaced  by  400 
MHz  computers  this  year,  with  600  MHz  computers 
expected  in  1999  and  800  MHz  computers  some¬ 
time  after  the  year  2000.  Technology’s  growth  and 
evolution  have  made  possible  a  shift  from  stove- 
piped  systems,  which  transmit  specific  types  of  data 
within  a  closed  system,  to  a  hohstic  system  in  which 
vital  information  can  be  rapidly  shared  via  a  com¬ 
mon  database. 

Transitioning  from  the  stovepipes  to  a  C^  spine  is 
a  difficult  process.  Initial  efforts  to  weld  the  pipes  to¬ 
gether  have  produced  something  akin  to  the  tin  man 
from  the  Wizard  ofOz.  Moving  information  through 
seams  of  different  data  formats,  communication  pro¬ 
tocols  and  translators  necessary  to  make  different 
elements  compatible  is  rather  slow  and  clunky.  The 
more  seams  information  has  to  flow  through,  the 
slower  the  process  can  be.  The  spine  and  central 
nervous  system  analogy  makes  it  possible  for  current 
and  future  development  of  ABCS.  From  the  welded 
stovepipes  and  limited  movements  of  the  tin  man 
are  evolving  the  more  agUe  and  flexible  movements 
of“RoboCop.” 

Technical  limitations  also  cause  embedded  prob¬ 
lems  in  hardware  and  software.  The  impending  year 
2000  or  “Y2K”  problem  stems  from  conservative 
past  programming  that  sought  to  save  memory  and 
reduce  the  number  of  data  bits  transmitted  at  a  time 
when  memory  was  small  and  expensive  and  data 
rates  were  slow.  Larger,  cheaper  memory  and  expo¬ 
nentially  faster  data  transmission  rates  have  opened 
possibilities  that  were  difficult  to  foresee  when  many 
stovepipe  systems  were  first  developed. 

ABCS’  integration  into  C^  spine  can  allow  com¬ 
manders  to  evolve  warfighting  abilities  to  focus  the 
combat  power  of  maneuver  and  fire  support  with  the 
precision  of  a  laser  beam  in  a  variety  of  current  and 
future  tactical  situations  and  environments.  The  tin 
man  can  effectively  wield  an  ax  but  lacks  the  versa¬ 
tility  and  flexibility  of  “RoboCop”  to  employ  the 
more  precise  tools  that  the  C^  spine  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  commanders. 
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Commanders  must  understand  the  impacts  of  [their]  decisions,  and  their  staffs 
must  also  have  an  awareness  of  the  systems’  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Users  must  maintain 
digital  and  analog  fallbacks  and  work-arounds  to  deal  with  the  temporary  setbacks  of 
server  crashes,  loss  communication  links  and  other  potential  problems.  Modem  commanders 
are  faced  with  the  double  complexity  of  having  to  train  both  old  analog  and  new 
digital  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures. 


This  potential  depends  on  more  than  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  These  are,  in  many  respects,  sim¬ 
ply  new  tools  commanders  will  use  to  acfueve  mili¬ 
tary  objectives.  Commander  and  staff  skills  and 
abilities  provide  the  essential  “brainware”  that  is  also 
a  key  enabling  technology  for  ABCS. 

Executing  the  ABCS  Battle  Plan 

War's  complexity  and  the  volume  and  reliability 
of  information  can  add  to  the  fog  of  war.  As  ABCS 
matures,  commanders  could  be  overwhelmed  with  in¬ 
formation.  Having  an  RCP  of  what  happened  15  min¬ 
utes  ago  is  not  the  same  as  having  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  where  we  must  be  15  minutes  from  now. 

ABCS  is  more  than  having  a  bigger  radio.  Through 
an  integration  of  collaborative  tools,  integrated  data¬ 
bases  and  high-speed  digital  communications,  ABCS 
will  allow  commanders  to  develop  knowledge  (situa¬ 
tional  understanding)  rather  than  just  pass  data. 
ABCS  is  a  commanders’  tool  to  mitigate  the  fog  of 
war’s  effects.  By  integrating  information  capabilities 
in  the  C^  spine,  commanders  will  be  better  able  to  or¬ 
chestrate  and  synchronize  combat  power. 

To  be  effective,  commanders  and  staffs  must  be 
able  to  visualize  the  battlefield.  This  will  involve  us¬ 
ing  more  cognitive  reasoning  and  not  getting  mired 


in  the  details.  Our  digital  systems  will  be  engineered 
with  expert  agent  “triggers,”  which  assist  the  com¬ 
mander  in  achieving  situational  understanding.  A 
key  will  be  well-defined  CCIR  to  focus  staffs  on 
what  is  important  to  the  commander.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  information,  and  time  required  to  discern 
the  important  from  the  inconsequential,  have  their 
greatest  impact  in  the  cybernetic  domain.  Auto¬ 
mated,  collaborative  planning  tools  can  streamline 
the  analysis  and  decision  process,  thereby  allowing 
commanders  to  act  faster  and  use  information  that 
reflects  more  closely  what  is  happening  in  real  time. 

Future  Challenges 

Interoperability  is  an  ongoing  effort.  It  involves 
enabling  existing  systems  to  take  advantage  of  one 
another’s  capabilities  while  exploiting  emerging 
technologies.  While  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  re¬ 
build  stovepiped  systems  from  the  ground  up,  they 
should  be  modified  so  that  they  are  interoperable. 
New  systems  must  also  be  engineered  to  be  interop¬ 
erable:  effectively,  efficiently  and,  most  important, 
economically. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  fu¬ 
ture  systems  continue  to  evolve  and  adapt  to  the 
broad  spectrum  of  military  missions  the  Army  may 
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face.  The  spine  provides  a  versatile  toolbox  for 
commanders.  But  these  tools  must  provide  support 
in  both  the  desert  and  the  jungle,  in  open  terrain  as 
well  as  mountainous  or  urban  terrain.  Not  all  sys¬ 
tems  can  meet  this  standard  today.  Global  Position¬ 
ing  System  devices,  for  example,  are  degraded  in 
canyon-like  urban  terrain  or  under  triple-canopy 
jungle  cover.  Overcoming  such  problems  involves 


[MsuaUzing  the  battlefield]  will 
involve  using  more  cognitive  reasoning  and 
not  getting  mired  in  the  details.  Our  digital 
systems  will  be  engineered  with  expert  agent 
^^ggersy  ”  which  assist  the  commander  in 
achieving  situational  understanding, 

A  key  will  be  well-defined  CCIR  to  focus 
staffs , . .  [to]  discern  the  important  from  the 
inconsequential. . . .  Automated,  collaborative 
planning  tools  can  streamline  the  analysis 
and  decision  process,  thereby  allowing 
commanders  to  act  faster  and  use  information 
that  reflects  more  closely  what  is  happening 
in  real  time. 


research  and  development  of  new  technical  solu¬ 
tions.  Evolving  systems,  such  as  Grenadier  Brat,  of¬ 
fer  exciting  promise  to  solve  our  “deep  blue” — 
friendly  force  tracks  outside  the  Enhanced  Position 
Locating  and  Reporting  line^f-sight  umbrella — 
situational  understanding  challenges.  The  continuing 
efforts  of  our  confederation  of  Battle  Labs,  the  Army 
Research  Laboratory,  Advanced  Concepts  Technolo¬ 
gy  I>emonstration  and  Army  After  Next  are  vital  in 
this  technologically  rich  digital  endeavor. 

The  spectrum  of  future  operations  includes  not 
only  new  missions  and  terrain  but  different  environ¬ 
ments  as  well.  Noncombatants,  such  as  civilians  and 
the  news  media,  add  to  the  increasing  complexity  of 
combat  operations  and  operations  other  than  war. 
Nongovernment  organization  coordination  require¬ 
ments  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  humanitarian  relief  groups.  Joint  and  co¬ 
alition  operations  will  be  the  norm,  not  the  exception. 
Our  ABCS  system  must  be  interoperable  across  this 
broad  spectrum  of  partners. 

With  the  growing  versatility  and  complexity  in  fu¬ 
ture  operations,  the  C^  spine  must  continue  to  focus 
on  the  needs  of  warfighters  at  all  echelons.  A  viable 
and  robust  feedback  loop  from  the  field  is  still  need¬ 
ed  to  identify  shortcomings  and  improvements.  Sol¬ 
diers,  when  linked  directly  to  combat  developers 
via  the  same  type  of  information  networks  the  C^ 
spine  makes  possible,  will  make  improvements 


more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  field  and  ensure 
it  stays  relevant  with  warfighter  requirements. 

ABCS  must  be  soldier  sustainable  and  operable. 
Contractor  support,  particularly  in-theater,  must  be 
minimized.  Another  challenge  is  competition  with 
higher-paying  civilian  employers  for  a  shrinking 
pool  of  young  men  and  women  with  the  aptitude  to 
operate  and  maintain  complex  digital  systems. 

Training  is  a  vital  area  and  major  challenge  for  the 
future.  Unlike  the  principles  of  war  and  other  topics 
that  remain  relatively  stable,  the  changes  in  hardware 
and  software  require  more  frequent  training.  A  new 
system  of  distance  learning,  embedded  training  sup¬ 
port  and  perhaps  user  certification  or  qualification 
is  needed  to  support  the  field  in  training  and  identi¬ 
fying  soldiers  with  aptitude  for  these  systems.  Digi¬ 
tal  training  strategies  must  include  the  evolution  of 
simulations,  which  must  drive  exercises  by  “lighting 
up”  ABCS  systems  in  realistic  ways.  Realistic 
ABCS  simulation  is  a  significant  technological  and 
resource  challenge. 

Commanders  and  staffs  must  learn  to  view  C^ 
spine  networks,  databases,  communications  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  a  resource  and  a  combat  multiplier. 
Bandwidth  and  communication  capabilities  will 
need  to  be  task-organized  like  other  assets.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  a  mix  of  terrestrial  and  satellite-based 
communications  will  be  needed  for  different  units 
in  different  environments. 

Commanders  must  understand  the  impacts  of 
these  decisions,  and  their  staffs  must  also  have  an 
awareness  of  the  systems’  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Users  must  maintain  digital  and  analog  fallbacks  and 
work-arounds  to  deal  with  the  temporary  setbacks  of 
server  crashes,  loss  of  communication  links  and  oth¬ 
er  potential  problems.  Modem  commanders  are 
faced  with  the  double  complexity  of  having  to  train 
both  old  analog  and  new  digital  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures.  Our  digital  battle  captains  will  be 
very  savvy  operators,  who  understand  how  to  “tune” 
the  C?  system  to  meet  the  commander’s  intent. 

Security  is  an  area  that  must  be  understood  from 
both  an  operational  and  training  perspective.  The 
Germans  used  radios  effectively  in  World  War  I  for 
controlling  both  ground  and  naval  forces,  but  they 
failed  to  consider  the  impact  of  electronically  in¬ 
tercepted  messages  in  determining  both  the  mission 
and  location  of  their  forces.  The  Allies  effectively 
used  electronic  warfare  against  the  Germans  on  both 
land  and  sea.  We  must  ensure  that  we  do  not  become 
a  target  of  information  operations.  Recent  studies 
showing  a  number  of  attempts  to  penetrate  both 
civilian  and  military  networks  provide  a  sobering 
perspective  on  our  weaknesses  in  this  area.^  It  will 
be  a  continuing  challenge  in  the  future. 
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To  avoid  potentially  reduced  quality  and  inter¬ 
operability  problems,  there  must  be  a  continued  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  economy  of  commercial-off-the- 
shelf  hardware  and  software  and  that  which  is 
developed  to  address  specific  mission  requirements. 


SCENARIO  2010:  The  2010  division  commander 
takes  his  place  in  6x)nt  of  the  briefing  map  at  the  divi- 
sion  main  CP  for  his  morning  update.  His  division  has 
been  on  the  offensive  for  the  past  24  hours,  and  he 
knows  that  he  is  rapidly  nearing  a  decision  point  for 
which  FRAGO  to  implement 

The  briefing  is  ready.  The  staff  has  built  the  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  into  the  system,  specifically  based 
on  the  CCIR.  The  enemy  situation  quickly  turns  to  the 
2d  Republican  Guards  Division  status.  The  G2  reports 
that  correlated  information  places  a  98-percent  proba¬ 
bility  that  this  division  has  not  moved  in  the  past  24 
hours.  The  division’s  tactical  unmanned  aerial  vehicles 
verified  this  information  less  than  an  hour  ago. 

The  G2  concludes  his  brie^  and  the  G3  briefs  the 
friendly  situation,  last  updated  15  minutes  ago.  The  G4 
then  briefr  on  the  division’s  current  and  friture  logistics 
situation.  One  problem  is  an  unanticipated  bottleneck 
in  the  road  network.  A  landslide  on  an  MSR  has 
backed  up  one  resupply  effort  Because  the  G4  has  the 
ability  to  know  in  near-^^  time  the  convoys’  status,  he 
was  ^le  to  minimize  the  disruption  in  resupplying  the 
force  by  moving  the  necessaiy  materiel  to  its  proper 
destination  using  an  alternate  MSR  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  briefing,  the  commander  decides  to  implement 
FRAGO  6B. 

The  commander  turns  to  the  G6  and  says  “get  the 
commanders  on  the  VTC.”  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
commander  explains  FRAGO  6B’s  intent,  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  “collaborative  white  board”  and  a  video 
teleconference.  Using  the  synchronization-matrix,  he 
details  the  times  in  which  each  subelement  must  ac¬ 
complish  its  mission. 


If  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  the  spine  in  its 
infancy,  it  is  just  entering  adolescence  today.  There 
is  still  much  room  to  grow  and  many  changes  yet  to 


come.  Desert  Storm,  we  have  made  significant 
progress  understanding  the  challenges  that  face  us. 
We  have  spent  the  last  six  years  developing  and 
learning  how  to  integrate  these  systems.  Part  of  this 
process  has  been  accomplished  through  division  ad¬ 
vanced  warfighting  experiments  and  Task  Force 
XXI.  Both  of  these  significant  events  took  us  out  of 
the  infancy  stage  and  allowed  us  to  see  the  next  series 
of  challenges. 

Training  will  include  not  only  keyboard  skills, 
but  cognitive  ones  as  well.  As  this  system  continues 
to  grow  and  evolve  with  rapid  technological 
growth,  users  must  also  remain  mentally  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  new  development  and  growth.  A 
revolution  in  decision  theory  is  being  spawned  by 
digitization. 

The  spine,  like  other  essential  elements  of  the 
tactical  and  operational  body  that  it  supports,  must  be 
exercised  to  ensure  it  stays  flexible  and  capable  of 
fulfilling  its  potential.  This  training  will  require 
more  than  a  few  extra  hours  in  basic  and  advance 
courses  at  branch  schools.  These  skills  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  and  used  regularly.  Embedded  ABCS  training 
support  will  help  provide  some  levels  of  skill.  Simu¬ 
lation  and  “stimulation”  will  address  unique  collec¬ 
tive  training  needs.  The  spine  does  not  work  in 
isolation — it  must  be  regularly  exercised  in  concert 
with  the  entire  system. 

Fusing  the  spine  will  lead  us  from  the  linear,  hi¬ 
erarchical,  “plan-centric”  world  of  the  analog  to  the 
parallel,  collaborative,  “execution-centric”  world  of 
digitization.  This  should  be  a  national  priority. 

The  challenges  for  the  future  are  daunting,  but 
spine’s  digital  potential  to  increase  the  speed,  tem¬ 
po,  lethality  and  survivability  of  US  forces  makes 
this  a  center  of  gravity  effort.  Information  superior¬ 
ity  is  where  it’s  at.  The  spine  is  the  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system  and  key  enabler  for  future  information 
superiority.  MR 

NOTE 

1.  See  John  C.  Coale,  “Fighting  Cybercrime,”  Military  Review  (March-April 
1998),  77—82. 
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good  soldier,  whether  he  l^ads  a  platoon  or  an  army,  is  expected  to  look 
backward  as  wM  as  foikuard;  but  he  must  think  always  forward.” 

General  Doii^as  MacArthur 


'0 
\4 


What  an  incredible  legacy  we  have  inherited  from  the  soldiers  and  leaders  who  have 
gone  before  us.  They  established  a  reputation  of  professionalism,  dedication  and  self-- 
sacrifice  that  has  made  our  Army  legehddiy.  This  tradition  of  vigilance  and  ability  to 
motivate,  encourage^  develop  and  guide  others  to  achieve  their  f^ 

key  to  US  Army  battlefield  victory  for  the  past  223  years.  The  leader*s  ability,  knowledge, 
exertion,  inspiration  and  capacity  to  function  under  stress  enabled  soldiers  to  perform  far 
beyond  the  point  where  a  less-inspired  commander  would  have  taken  them.  Such 
leadership  takes  place  at  the  ‘^oint  of  the  sword, "  where  the  fighting  is  the  fiercest.  It  also 

takesplace  at  operationallevelsb f  command,  where  the  commander  is  very  visible  but 
necessarily  wielding  a  rifle,  machineguh  or  grenade  launcher.  Finally,  it  can  he  found  at 
the  strategic  level  of  command,  where  senior  officers^  vision,  direction  and  creativity  often 
lead  to  spectacular  results.  Leadership  lessons  gleaned  from  the  past  will  indeed  be  a 
hallmark  for  leadership  success  in  the  future. 

To  meet  the  expanding  challenges  of  a  world  undergoing  unprecedented  and 
accelerating  change,  we  must  develop  leaders  who  understand  history*s  implications  and 
can  apply  these  lessons  to  exploit  current  doctrihe^s  full  potential.  Doctrinal-based 
leadership  will  continue  to  provide  a  holistic  base  for  the  Army  as  we  incorporate  new  ideas, 
techridlogies  and  organization  designs.  Because  tomorrow's  leaders  must  be  skilled 
pperational  art,  and  able  to'ddjusi  rapidly  to  temporal  and epatialhattlespace  variations 
and  master  the  complexity  and  use  of  advanced  technology,  commitment  to  leader 
devetopfhentwiliassurethattheArmy^senduringlegacy  of  competent,  confident  and  highly 
skilled  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  continues  well  into  the  next  century. 

As  this,  section's  authors  suggest,  diversity  places  unprecedented  demands  on 
commanders,  yet  many  historical  examples  show  how  somer— through  intelligence  and 
professional  competence^rose  to  the  challenge.  In  each  instance,  the  l^ader^s  ability, 
exertion^  inspiration  or  capacity  to  function  under  stress  inspired  soldiers  to  do  their  very 
best.  It  is  this  margin  of  effort  that  often  makes  the  difference  between  battlefield  victory 
and  defeat. 

The  continuing  US  miliidry  presence  in  Bosnia,  Korea  and  the  Middle  East  is 
further  testimony  that  the  preservation  of  freedom  is  neither  easy  nor  without  cost— it 
reflects  a  commitment  we  are  sworn  to  uphold.  As  Gerieral  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  so 
eloquently  stated,  ^Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are  won  by  men.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gains  the  victory.**  Hopefully, 
these  articles  willhoth  instruct  and  inspire.  Leadership  \sthelzey  to  battlefield  victory. 


T 


Lieutenant  General  Paul  E*  Blackwell^  US  Army,  Retired,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gregory  J.  Bozek,  US  Army 


I  HE  ARMY  HAS  UNDERGONE  tremendous 
change  over  the  past  five  years  while  simulta¬ 
neously  increasing  the  force's  operations  tempo 
(OPTEMPO)  by  about  300  percent.  The  Army  will 
continue  to  change  to  adapt  to  warfare  in  the  21st 
century,  and  Force  XXI  is  the  process  for  that 
change.  It  is  the  Army’s  vision  for  transitioning  from 
our  current  Continental  United  States-based  force- 
projection  Army  —  capable  of  conducting  opera¬ 
tions  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  Kuwait  and  Bosnia  —  to  a 
capabilities-  and  knowledge-based  Army  for  the 
21st  century.  Force  XXI  is  the  Army’s  process  to 
harness  and  incorporate  information-age  technolog¬ 
ical  advances.  The  ongoing  efforts  associated  with 
the  Force  XXI  process  are  well  documented. 
Among  all  this  change,  however,  there  are  some 
constants.  To  be  successful  in  war  and  operations 
other  than  war,  units  will  continue  to  depend  upon 
courageous  soldiers,  excellent  training  and  quality 
leadership.^  Therefore^  rather  than  focus  on  what  is 
changing  in  the  Army,  this  article  will  address  one 
constant  of  Force  XXI  and  future  warfare  —  quality 
leadership  capable  of  executing  21st-century  battle 
command.  Because  of  the  complex  environments  in 
which  we  will  operate,  and  the  wide  range  of  mis¬ 
sions  our  forces  will  execute,  there  is  a  greater  need 
than  ever  for  smart,  tough,  decisive  commanders  to 
lead  our  soldiers  in  war  and  other  operations. 

The  Strategic  Environment 

The  world  changed  dramatically  after  the  former 
Soviet  Union’s  collapse.  As  a  result,  the  Army  has 
changed  and  is  continuing  to  change  to  deal  with  the 
new  strategic  environment.  Our  Cold  War  strategy 
of  containment  with  large,  forward-deployed  forces 
has  changed  to  a  strategy  of  engagement  and  en¬ 
largement.  Our  National  Military  Strategy  identifies 
three  sets  of  tasks  we  must  perform  to  achieve  the 
military  objectives  of  promoting  stability  and  thwart¬ 
ing  aggression:  peacetime  engagement;  deterrence 


After  Desert  Storm,  [General  Tilelli] 
discussed  the  comnnanders’  role,  saying 
“Commanders  should  show  a  command 
presence  on  the  battlefield.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  the  commander,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  soldiers,  for  the  sake  of  information, 
for  the  sake  of  doing  an  oil  check  if  you 
will,  on  the  battalion  commander  to  see 
how  things  are  going  from  his  perspeC' 
tive  and,  at  the  same  time,  setting  an 
example  where  commanders  should  be, 
and  that’s  up  front  in  the  battle.” 

and  conflict  prevention;  and  fighting  and  winning 
our  nation’s  wars.  From  a  joint  perspective,  our  stra¬ 
tegic  concept  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  remain 
that  of  overseas  presence  and  power  projection, 
which  defines  the  requirements  for  the  Army. 

As  a  strategic  service,  our  Army  —  with  a  greater 
reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  —  must  be  capable  of  providing  forces  that  can 
quickly  deploy  worldwide  to  fight  and  win  our  na¬ 
tion’s  wars  or  to  accomplish  various  other  assigned 
missions.  This  demands  a  high  readiness  state  and 
versatility  to  accomplish  the  wide  range  of  possible 
missions  and  to  operate  under  diverse  conditions. 
The  Army  is  prepared  to  deploy  on  short  notice  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  to  secure  national  interests.  As 
we  maintain  our  current  readiness,  we  are  working  to 
shape  the  force  to  meet  the  next  century’s  challenges. 
What  has  changed.  Throughout  history  we  have 
seen  how  battlefield  innovations  have  revolutionized 
warfare.  For  example,  the  inventions  of  gunpowder, 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  nuclear  weapons 
each  served  as  a  primary  force  for  revolutionary 
change  in  the  conduct  of  warfare  .  We  have  typically 
seen  ''energy -based”  inventions  serve  as  the  basis  for 
change,  providing  better  ways  of  harnessing  energy 
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IVili  improved  situational  aware¬ 
ness  allow  senior  commanders  to  direct 
every  move  on  the  battlefield,  taking 
away  the  tactical  decision-making 
responsibility  of  junior  commanders  and 
leaders?  .  .  .  Our  doctrine  recognizes  two 
main  components  of  battle  command: 

decision  making  and  leadership. 
Although  information-age  technology 
and  the  strategic  environment  will  affect 
each  aspect  of  battle  command 
differently,  both  components  will  remain 
crucial  to  battlefield  success. 


to  improve  weapon  lethality  or  enhance  battlefield 
mobility.  These  improvements  caused  major 
changes  in  how  armies  organized,  equipped  and 
fought  on  the  battlefield. 

Today’s  revolution  is  different.  Now  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  information-based  revolution.  The  mi¬ 
croprocessor  is  revolutionizing  how  we  organize, 
equip  and  fight  by  providing  new  and  improved  bat¬ 
tlefield  capabilities.  Operations  Just  Cause  and  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  gave  glimpses  of  some  powerful  new  ca¬ 
pabilities  the  information  age  can  provide.  The  future 
battlefield  will  have  newer  and  more  improved  capa¬ 
bilities  —  increased  lethality  through  improved  preci¬ 
sion;  improved  ability  to  mass  effects  on  the  battle¬ 
field  fi*om  forces  in  dispersed  formations;  and  an 
enhanced  ability  to  find  enemy  forces  while  making 
our  forces  difficult  to  detect.  As  a  result  of  these  new 
capabilities  and  the  Force  XXI  process,  the  future 
Army  will  equip,  organize,  fight  and  train  differently. 

Force  X5Q  battle  command.  Of  the  many  en¬ 
hancements  the  Army  will  gain  through  the  Force 
XXI  process,  battle  command  and  its  integration  ca¬ 
pability  are  the  most  exciting  and  promising.  The 
Force  XXI  capability  to  maintain  battlespace  aware¬ 
ness  and  to  integrate  all  combat-power  elements 
faster  than  the  enemy  is  truly  revolutionary. 

Some  people  feel  threatened  by  these  prospects, 
fearing  that  Force  XXI  enhancements  will  reduce  the 
authority  of  some  commanders.  Articles  in  profes¬ 
sional  journals  and  discussions  with  future  com¬ 
manders  have  highlighted  concerns  about  the  threat 
to  a  commander’s  authority  brought  about  by  in¬ 
creased  situational  awareness.  Will  improved  sit¬ 
uational  awareness  allow  senior  commanders  to 
direct  every  move  on  the  battlefield,  taking  away 
the  tactical  decision-making  responsibility  of  jun¬ 
ior  commanders  and  leaders?  Some  see  information- 
age  technologies  as  providing  a  simple,  foolproof 
decision-making  capability.  Given  our  strategic 


environment  and  powerful  information-age  en¬ 
hancements,  the  commander’s  role  on  the  21st- 
century  battlefield  and  his  battle  command  capabili¬ 
ty  will  be  more  critical  than  ever.  However,  through 
the  Force  XXI  process,  the  Army  is  developing  the 
capabilities  to  empower  the  commander  to  better 
execute  the  art  of  battle  command  in  an  environment 
that  will  place  greater  demands  than  ever  on  officer 
and  noncommissioned  Officer  (NCO)  leaders. 

Decision  Making 

Our  doctrine  recognizes  two  main  components  of 
battle  command:  decision  making  and  leadership.^ 
Although  information-  age  technology  and  the  stra¬ 
tegic  environment  wiU  affect  each  aspect  of  battle 
command  differently,  both  components  will  remain 
crucial  to  battlefield  success. 

Our  experiences  since  the  Cold  War  indicate  that 
conflict  now  and  into  the  21st  century  will  place  great 
demands  on  battlefield  leaders’  decision-making 
abilities.  Leaders  are  finding  themselves  operating  in 
environments  that  are  increasingly  more  complex, 
faster-paced  and  more  lethal  than  ever  before. 

Increased  complexity  and  greater  ambiguity  com¬ 
plicate  the  conditions  in  which  our  forces  must  oper¬ 
ate.  The  threat  to  our  national  interests  is  no  longer 
another  world  superpower.  Our  threats  are  more  di¬ 
verse  and  less  defined  than  during  the  Cold  War. 
They  consist  of  regional  instability,  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  economic  threats. 
The  nature  of  these  threats  and  the  environment  in  a 
disorderly,  unpredictable  world  bring  about  complex 
and  ambiguous  factors  our  forces  have  to  deal  with: 
in-defined  enemy  forces,  unfamiliar  climates  and 
terrain,  newly  formed  coaUtions  and  task  forces  and 
a  diverse  set  of  tasks  and  missions.  Tactical-level 
decisions  can  have  operational  or  strategic  conse¬ 
quences.  A  world  media  stands  by  to  critique,  to  a 
worldwide  audience,  each  operation.  Mission  re¬ 
quirements  span  the  entire  spectmm  of  war  and  other 
operations.  Hurricane  relief  in  Florida,  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations  in  Bosnia,  operations  to  restore  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Haiti,  deterrence  operations  in  Kuwait 
and  Korea,  and  combat  operations  to  compel  adver¬ 
saries  in  Southwest  Asia  and  Panama  are  recent  op¬ 
erations  highlighting  the  wide  range  of  missions  our 
forces  have  performed.  These  factors  and  condi¬ 
tions,  combined  with  the  increased  speed  of  opera¬ 
tions,  have  placed  greater  demands  on  our  leaders. 

Our  doctrine  describes  the  requirement  to  act  faster 
than  the  enemy  as  a  “precondition”  to  gaining  battle¬ 
field  initiative.  Improved  information-age  technolo¬ 
gies  are  designed  to  aid  decision  makers,  but  they  also 
support  increased  OPTEMPO,  generating  require¬ 
ments  for  quicker  decision  cycles  for  leaders.  This 
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creates  a  basic  trade-off  in  decision  making  between 
the  quality  and  timeliness  of  decisions.  General 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.  believed  timing  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  quality  of  a  decision:  “A  good  plan  vio¬ 
lently  executed  now  is  better  than  a  perfect  plan  next 
week.”^  In  combat,  timing  is  critical,  and  leaders  need 
to  decide,  in  a  timely  manner,  how  to  sustain  the  high 
OPTEMPO  and  gain  or  sustain  the  initiative. 

Increased  battlefield  lethality,  combined  with 
smaller  organizations,  raises  the  consequences  of 
commander  decisions.  Our  way  of  waging  war  has 
changed  with  the  fielding  of  information-age  capa¬ 
bilities.  Previously  we  employed  an  attrition  strategy 
based  on  building  up  combat  power  and  wearing 
down  enemy  forces  through  direct  pressure  provided 
by  industriaJ  might  and  large  forces.  Now  we  have 
smaller  units,  and  we  are  expected  to  be  successful 
while  being  more  efficient  in  protecting  lives  and 
saving  resources  —  gaining  quick,  decisive  victories 
with  minimum  casualties.  Ibis  reduces  the  margin 
of  error  for  leaders  in  decision  making  and  force  em¬ 
ployment.  Their  decisions,  at  every  level,  tend  to 
have  greater  consequences  than  ever  before. 

Increased  complexity  and  ambiguity,  high  OP- 
TEMPO  and  greater  lethality  have  all  increased 
the  demands  on  battlefield  leaders’  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  Under  these  conditions,  leaders  can  no  longer 
develop  their  Cold  War-era  General  Defense 
PlanBattlebooks  and  rehearse  every  possible  con¬ 
tingency  of  an  operation  for  years,  nor  can  they 
rely  on  “checklist  solutions”  or  “by-the-number 
responses.”  They  have  to  understand  the  environment 
in  which  they  are  operating  and  be  able  to  think  on 


their  feet  with  timely  and  accurate  decisions. 

We  tend  to  seek  technological  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems,  and  combat  decision  making  is  no  exception. 
However,  we  have  to  realize  that  even  with  our  im¬ 
proved  information-age  systems,  uncertainty  in 
combat  operations  continues  to  plague  leaders.  The 
fog,  friction,  chance  and  uncertainty  that  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  wrote  about  over  160  years  ago  still  ac¬ 
curately  describe  the  environments  our  forces  are  op¬ 
erating  in  today  —  and  will  continue  to  operate  in  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Technology  will  assist  deci¬ 
sion  makers  in  gathering  information  and  providing 
situational  understanding,  but  given  the  environment 
and  the  nature  of  warfare,  war  and  other  operations 
will  not  be  clean  and  precise,  and  decision  making 
will  not  be  simple  or  foolproof. 

In  his  study  of  the  evolution  of  command  in  war, 
Martin  Van  Creveld  concludes  that  uncertainty  has 
been  a  central  fact  throughout  warfare;  “From  Plato 
to  NATO,  the  history  of  command  in  war  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  an  endless  quest  for  certainty.”^  Systems 
designed  to  support  a  commander  in  his  battle  com¬ 
mand  functions  include  several  components,  with 
technological  systems  being  a  single  component. 
They  also  include  soldiers,  organizations,  commu¬ 
nications,  doctrine  and  standing  operating  proce¬ 
dures.  All  system  components  need  to  complement 
the  entire  system  to  support  a  commander’s  informa¬ 
tion  needs.  Commanders  also  must  recognize  that 
uncertainty  exists,  and  they  essentially  have  two  op¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  it:  increase  their  command  sys¬ 
tem’s  information-processing  capacity  or  develop 
their  command  system  to  deal  with  less  than  perfect 
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[Our  threats]  consist  of  regional 
instability,  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  economic  threats. 
The  nature  of  these  threats  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  a  disorderly,  unpredictable 
world  bring  about  complex  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  factors  our  forces  have  to  deal  with. 

. .  .  Tactical -level  decisions  can  have 
operational  or  strategic  consequences. 
A  world  media  stands  by  to  critique,  to  a 
worldwide  audience,  each  operation. 


information.  Given  warfare’s  nature  and  its  demands 
on  leaders,  battlefield  decision  making  remains  more 
an  art  than  a  science  and  requires  smart,  decisive 
leaders  with  sound  tactical  judgment. 

Recent  examples  remind  us  that  decision  making, 
even  in  the  information  age,  remains  fallible.  “The 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  shooting  down  of  an 
Iranian  airliner  in  the  Gulf  War  Zone  by  the  USS  Vin¬ 
cennes  in  1988  concluded  that  the  warship’s  Aegis 
missile  system,  capable  of  identifying  and  engaging 
numerous  targets  at  great  range,  using  large  amounts 
of  “artificial  intelligence”  had  performed  faultlessly. 
The  data  had,  however,  been  'misinterpreted’  by  the 
crew.”^ 

More  recently  we  heard  about  the  fratricide  inci¬ 
dent  in  Northern  Iraq.  In  that  case,  an  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  and  fighter  aircraft 
identified,  then  mistakenly  engaged  and  destroyed, 
two  friendly  helicopters.  These  are  two  unfortunate 
examples  of  technology  providing  the  right  informa¬ 
tion,  but  being  misinterpreted  or  misunder¬ 
stood  —  leading  to  disaster.  Just  having  the  right  in¬ 
formation  is  not  sufficient.  Leaders  have  to  use  this 
information  to  support  their  decision  making. 

The  strategic  environment  in  which  our  forces  will 
operate  and  warfare’s  very  nature  create  conditions 
that  are  not  clean  and  precise,  and  decision  making  is 
neither  easy  nor  foolproof.  Decision  makers,  operat¬ 
ing  in  environments  that  place  great  demands  on 
them,  even  with  the  best  possible  information  avail¬ 
able,  stiU  have  to  apply  their  best  judgment  to  make 
a  good  decision  in  a  timely  manner.  But  decision 
making  is  only  one  element  of  battle  command. 

Leadership 

Even  with  all  the  battlefield  innovations  and 
technology  to  aid  decision  making,  battle  command 
has  a  second  critical  component  —  leadership.  War 
remains  a  very  human  endeavor.  People  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  soldiers  and  leaders  have  to  deal  with  the 
human  emotions  of  fear  and  confusion  in  the  face  of 


a  determined  enemy.  As  Maurice  de  Saxe  wrote, 
“The  courage  of  troops  must  be  reborn  daily.”  That 
is  the  role  of  leaders.  The  missions  we  conduct  in 
war  and  other  operations  require  soldiers  on  the 
ground,  operating  in  harm’s  way.  Author  T.R.  Feh- 
renbach  described  it  well  in  his  book  This  Kind  of 
War:  “You  may  fly  over  land  forever;  you  may 
bomb  it,  atomize  it,  pulverize  it  and  wipe  it  clean  of 
life  —  but  if  you  desire  to  defend  it,  protect  it,  and 
keep  it  for  civilization,  you  must  do  it  on  the  ground, 
the  way  the  Roman  Ixgions  did,  by  putting  your 
young  men  into  the  mud.”^ 

Soldiers  operate  in  hostile  environments  whether 
they  are  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Mogadishu,  build¬ 
ing  bridges  over  the  Sava  River,  walking  patrol  in 
Port-au-Prince  or  keeping  the  peace  in  Tuzla.  Lead¬ 
ership  is  important  in  motivating  soldiers  in  these  op¬ 
erations  —  perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  battlefield  success.  General  Frederick  M. 
Franks  Jr.  stated,  “Battlefield  leadership  at  all  levels 
is  an  element  of  combat  power.  It  is  difficult  to  mea¬ 
sure,  but  nonetheless  is  present  and  a  decisive  con¬ 
tributor  to  victory  in  battle.”^ 

Recent  battlefield  experiences  serve  as  good  re¬ 
minders  that  there  is  a  human  element  to  battlefield 
decision  making  and  leadership.  History  is  replete 
with  examples  of  leaders  turning  the  tide  of  battle 
through  their  personal  courage  and  leadership  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  And  the  information  age  has  not 
changed  the  requirement  for  leaders  to  influence  the 
course  of  battle  through  their  personal  leadership. 
Leaders  have  to  motivate  soldiers  to  overcome  their 
fear  and  confusion  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

In  \detnam,  a  major  tactical  command  and  control 
innovation  was  the  helicopter.  The  helicopter  pro¬ 
vided  first-generation  situational  awareness  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  commander  a  “bird’s  eye”  view  of  the  battle¬ 
field  and  a  great  vantage  point  fi'om  which  to  observe 
and  direct  the  fight.  But  in  the  heat  of  battle,  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  and  the  ability  to  direct  the  fight 
was  not  sufficient.  Recognizing  they  had  to  lead  and 
motivate  their  soldiers,  commanders  landed  periodi¬ 
cally  to  meet  face-to-face  with  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  to  share  hardships  and  get  a  better  feel  for 
the  battle  and  the  state  of  their  soldiers  in  combat. 

On  8  June  1966,  Troop  A,  1st  Battalion,  4th  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment  was  caught  in  an  ambush  at  Ap  Tau  O 
by  the  elite  9th  \^etcong  Division’s  272d  Regiment. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Leonard  LeWane,  the  squadron 
commander,  supported  the  ambushed  troops  from 
his  observation  helicopter.  He  directed  units  to  the 
right  position,  adjusted  fires  and  called  for  close  air 
support.  But  that  was  not  enough:  “On  two  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  heat  of  battle,  LTC  LeWane  landed  his 
OH-13  inside  the  laager  under  heavy  fire.  He 
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IVar  remains  a  very  human  endeavor.  People  are  involved,  and  soldiers 
and  leaders  have  to  deal  with  the  human  emotions  of  fear  and  confusion  in  the  face  of  a 
determined  enemy.  As  Maurice  de  Saxe  wrote,  “The  courage  of  troops  must  be  reborn 
daily."  That  is  the  role  of  leaders.  The  missions  we  conduct  in  war  and  other  operations 
require  soldiers  on  the  ground,  operating  in  harm’s  way.  Author  TR.  Fehrenbach 
described  it  well  in  his  book  This  Kind  of  War.  “You  may  fly  over  land  forever;  you  may 
bomb  it,  atomize  it,  pulverize  it  and  wipe  it  clean  of  life  —  but  if  you  desire  to  defend  it, 
protect  it,  and  keep  it  for  civilization,  you  must  do  it  on  the  ground,  the  way  the 
Roman  Legions  did,  by  putting  your  young  men  into  the  mud.” 

wanted  to  eyeball  his  troops  and  determine  the  state  This  idea  is  supported  by  commanders  who  fought 

of  their  ammunition.  He  walked  from  vehicle  to  ve-  in  operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm.  Their 

hide  and  found  the  troops  full  of  fight  and  with  positioning  on  the  battlefield  was  critical  —  to  per- 

plenty  to  shoot.  His  presence  in  the  thick  of  battle  sonally  see  what  was  happening,  to  get  a  feel  for  the 

was  just  what  the  troopers  expected  of  their  com-  battle  and  to  increase  their  soldiers’  morale  and  spirit 

mander.”^  during  the  fight. 

Brigadier  General  John  C.  Bahnsen  learned  a  sim-  In  Desert  Storm,  where  a  wide  variety  of  commu- 

ilar  lesson  when,  as  a  major  commanding  1st  Battal-  nications  systems  were  available,  Franks  said  that 

ion,  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  he  observed  “more  than  50  percent  of  battle  command  in  VII 

“Command  from  a  helicopter  gives  better  commu-  Corps  was  non-electronic.”^°  Commanders  had  the 

nications  and  usually  better  visibility  and  control,  but  technical  capability  to  communicate  in  several  ways, 

does  not  normally  outweigh  the  morale  aspects  of  but  they  met  face-to— face  and  talked  to  one  another 

sharing  ground  troops’  hazards  under  fire.”^  to  ensure  they  could  effectively  communicate  with 

The  commanders  recognized  that  situational  one  another  and  get  the  feel  for  the  battle, 
awareness  to  aid  their  decision  making  and  control  of  General  John  H.  Tilelli  Jr.  understands  the  posi- 

the  battle  was  not  sufficient.  They  met  with  subordi-  tioning  of  the  commander  in  battle  and  how  it  can 

nates  to  influence  the  situation  by  their  physical  pres-  support  decision  making  and  influence  the  battle, 

ence  on  the  battlefield  and  to  share  information  that  After  Desert  Storm,  he  discussed  the  commanders’ 

could  not  be  effectively  transmitted  over  a  radio.  role,  saying  “Commanders  should  show  a  command 
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Technology  will  assist  decision 
makers  in  gathering  information  and 
providing  situational  understanding,  but 
given  the  environment  and  the  nature  of 
warfare,  war  and  other  operations  will 
not  be  clean  and  precise,  and  decision 
making  will  not  be  simple  or  foolproof. 


presence  on  the  battlefield.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the 
commander,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  soldiers,  for  the 
sake  of  information,  for  the  sake  of  doing  an  oil 
check  if  you  will,  on  the  battalion  commander  to  see 
how  things  are  going  from  his  perspective  and,  at  the 
same  time,  setting  an  example  where  commanders 
should  be,  and  that’s  up  front  in  the  battle.”^^ 

The  lessons  and  emerging  insights  from  advanced 
warfighting  experiments  (AWEs)  over  the  past  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  support  these  same  lessons  of  leadership 
and  decision  making  we  have  learned  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Information-age  technologies  offer  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  to  improve  how  we  operate  by  provid¬ 
ing  information  to  support  decision  making.  Our 
experiments  show  that  units  tend  to  operate  digitally 
in  the  planning  and  preparation  phases.  But  during 
operations,  and  especially  during  combat,  units  use 
voice  communications.  The  verbal  communications 
and  the  face-to-face  communications  remain  vital  to 
provide  the  full  picture  of  the  situation.  Soldiers 
need  to  see  their  leaders  and  to  hear  their  calm,  confi¬ 
dent  voice  on  the  radio  directing  the  fight.  A  battle¬ 
field  commander’s  role  is  critical  in  exercising  lead¬ 
ership  and  gaining  a  feel  for  the  situation. 

The  Force  XXI  process  has  helped  lead  us  through 


this  change  in  warfare  and  provide  us  the  equipment 
and  organizations  to  be  successful  on  future  battle¬ 
fields — but  our  approach  is  not  just  about  equip¬ 
ment  and  organizations.  We  recognize  the  art  of 
battle  command  required  in  effective  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  leadership,  and  our  doctrine  emphasizes  its 
importance.  It  is  reinforced  at  our  combat  training 
centers  (CTCs)  and  with  the  Battle  Command  Train¬ 
ing  Program.  The  battalion,  brigade  and  division 
commanders  and  command  sergeants  major  of  the 
21st  century  are  currently  in  our  officer  and  NCO 
schools  —  and  they  are  in  our  units  participating  in 
AWEs  and  CTC  rotations  and  NCO  and  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  programs.  Their  study  and 
their  experiences  are  crucial  to  developing  leaders 
with  the  necessary  knowledge,  skills,  tactical  judg¬ 
ment  and  intuitive  feel  for  battle  they  will  need  to 
meet  future  challenges. 

Force  XXI  has  reshaped  our  Army  for  the  21st 
century  by  providing  the  right  tools  to  empower  our 
soldiers  and  leaders  to  more  effectively  and  efficient¬ 
ly  accomplish  whatever  mission  they  are  assigned. 
Ilie  hard  work  and  intellectual  energy  the  Army  as 
an  institution  is  putting  into  the  Force  XXI  process 
will  keep  us  trained  and  ready  now  and  prepared  to 
meet  21st-century  challenges. 

The  environment  our  forces  will  operate  in  will  be 
more  complex  and  challenging  than  what  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  History  and  recent  lessons 
learned  point  out  that  the  human  aspects  of  decision 
making  and  leadership  are  relevant  now  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  As  we  continue  building  the 
Army  After  Next,  we  will  continue  to  need  quality 
soldiers  led  by  superb  leaders  as  we  deploy  them  to 
answer  our  nation’s  call.  MR 
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'Nola  M.  Sleeidi 


Although  centuries  and  continents 
i  s^arated  their  lives.  Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte  and  Ihomas  Jonathan  “Stonewall”  Jackson 
employed,  to  varying  degees,  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war.  All  woe  ingenious  military  command¬ 
ers.  Histoties  of  their  lives  detail  the  characteristics 
that  enabled  them  to  become  successful  leaders.  This 
article  will  discuss  their  similarities  and  the  tactics 
they  employed:  deception,  celerity  (speed/swiftness), 
shaping  the  enemy  and  exploiting  victory. 

Sim  Tzu’s  Chen  clan  ancestors  were  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  and  influential  in  Chmese  politics.  Ihles  of  the 
wiles  with  which  the  clan  overthrew  the  reigning 
Qing  family  no  doubt  inched  Sun  Tzu  as  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  principles  of  war.  Sun  T^u’s  father,  Chen 
Shu,  received  the  title  “Sun”  in  recb^tjon  of  his 
notable  military  attainments.  Sun  Tzu  assimilated 
and  developed  many  of  his  military  theories  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  father’s  and  paternal  family’s  influence. 
Sun  Tzu  placed  great  value  on  studying  the  art  of 
war.  The  constant  political  unrest  in  China  com- 
peUed  Chen  clan  members  to  always  be  on  guard  and 
to  seek  opportunities  for  military  advancement.  Res¬ 
olutely  facing  a  life  without  tranquillity,  Sun  Tzu 
honed  his  warrior  skills. 

Helu,  King  of  Wu,  an  experienced  military  com¬ 
mander  and  expansionist,  positively  impacted  Sun 
Tzu’s  career.  Helu  recognized  and  capitalized  on 
Sun  Tzu’s  military  knowledge,  appointing  him  troop 
disciplinarian  and  assistant  to  General  Wu  Zixu, 
commander  of  Wu  forces.  In  his  position  as  collabo¬ 
rator  with  Wu,  Sun  Tzu  gained  opportunity  to  fully 
employ  his  principles  of  war.  Ifc  successes  ulti¬ 
mately  won  him  the  rank  of  general. 

Napoleon 

Napoleon  exhibited  signs  of  genius  at  an  early  age. 
Despite  being  young  and  deficient  in  most  studies 
except  mathematics,  in  1783,  Napoleon  was  selected 


pursuit  of 

excellence  through  rigorous  intellectual 
study  of  past  military  campaigns,  terrain, 
tactics  and  the  art  of  war  prepared  [Sun 
Tzu,  Napoleon  and  Jackson]  to  fullyy 
exploit  the  principles  of deception, 
celerity  shaping  the  enemy  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  victory  Although  each  general 
had  his  own  individual  leadership  style 
and  stressed  slightly  differ  of 

the  principles  of  war,  each  agreed  that 
warfare  must  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
j  that  prudent  application  of  its  basic 
principles  to  the  fluid  conditions  of  war 
ensures  victory. 

for  transfer  from  the  Brienne  School  to  the  Paris 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Chevalier  de  Keralio,  in¬ 
spector  and  military  tactics  author,  overruled  sugges¬ 
tions  that  Napoleon  should  wait  another  year:  "1  per¬ 
ceive  in  him  a  ^ark  of  genius  which  cannot  be  too 
early  fostered.”^  As  further  evidence  of  his  mental 
superiority,  in  September  1785,  at  the  age  of  16,  Na¬ 
poleon  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  royal 
corps  of  artillery.  The  average  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  ''pass  out”  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  fi-om 
two  to  three  years,  but  Napoleon  "applied  himself  so 
assiduously”  he  received  his  commission  after  only 
oneyear.^ 

At  19,  on  his  own  initiative,  Napoleon  launched  an 
intensive  self-education  period  in  which  he  con¬ 
sumed  many  books  on  military  and  political  history. 
While  attending  the  Paris  Royal  Military  Academy, 
he  had  gained  no  formal  knowledge  of  military  his¬ 
tory  or  tactics.  His  self-appointed  course  of  study  in¬ 
cluded  83  campaigns,  foremost  of  which  were  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Julius 
Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Henri  de  Turenne,  Eu¬ 
gene  of  Savoy  and  Frederick  the  Great.^  Napoleon 
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At  19,  on  his  own  initiative,  Napoleon  launched 
an  intensive  self-education  period  in  which  he  consumed 
many  books  on  military  and  political  history.  While 
attending  the  Paris  Royal  Military  Academy,  he  had 
gained  no  formal  knowledge  of  military  history  or  tactics. 
His  self-appointed  course  of  study  included  ...  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Julius 
Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Henri  de  Turenne,  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  Frederick  the  Great. .  .  .  Napoleon  also 
consciously  trained  his  memory  and  analytical  powers  by 
writing  a  concise  summary  of  each  book  he  read.  . .  . 
his  mind  was  trained  and  ready  for  his  future  as  military 
commander  and,  eventually,  emperor. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  circa  the  Italian  Campaigns,  1796-1797 


thoroughly  read  about  these  campaigns,  convinced 
that  only  in  this  way  could  he  master  the  secrets  of 
the  art  of  war. 

Napoleon  also  consciously  trained  his  memory 
and  analytical  powers  by  writing  a  concise  summary 
of  each  book  he  read.  When  he  received  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  March  1796,  his  mind  was 
trained  and  ready  for  his  future  as  military  com¬ 
mander  and,  eventually,  emperor.  “If  I  seem  always 
ready  to  meet  any  difficulty,  to  face  any  emergency, 
it  is  because  before  undertaldng  any  enterprise  I  have 
spent  a  long  time  thinking  it  out  and  seeing  what 
might  happen.  It  is  not  a  guardian  spirit  that  reveals 
to  me  suddenly  and  in  secret  what  to  say  or  to  do  in 
circumstances  unexpected  by  others,  it  is  my  medita¬ 
tions,  my  thinking  things  out. . . 

As  a  youth,  Napoleon  lived  in  poverty.  He  was  a 
bousier,  or  free  pupil,  at  the  schools  he  attended,  and 
the  “children  of  many  noble  and  wealthy  families” 
surrounding  him  were  a  constant  reminder  of  his 
poverty.^  As  the  Army  of  Italy  commander,  Napo¬ 
leon  knew  he  could  gain  his  soldiers’  respect  by  pro¬ 
curing  much-needed  supplies  for  them.  This  motive 
does  not  appear  his  only  one.  His  heart,  not  just  his 
military  mind,  was  touched  by  the  appalling  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  lived.^ 

“Stonewall”  Jackson 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  became  constable  of 
Lewis  County,  Virginia  (West  Virginia),  at  18.  His 
job  “required  both  courage  and  determination,  quali¬ 
ties  that  he  soon  showed  that  he  possessed.”^  A  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  his  duties  involved  collecting  debts, 
and  Constable  Jackson  became  expert  at  outmaneu- 
vering  reluctant  debtors.  Once,  Jackson  grabbed  the 
reins  of  the  horse  of  a  man  who  refused  to  pay  up. 


Jackson  led  the  horse  to  a  low  stable  door,  forcing  the 
man  off  his  horse,  enabling  the  county  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  animal  in  lieu  of  cash. 

Jackson  possessed  a  steadfastness  and  determina¬ 
tion  reflected  in  one  of  his  maxims:  “You  may  be 
whatever  you  resolve  to  be.”^  When  accepted  to 
West  Point  in  1842,  Jackson’s  education  was  found 
deficient.  A  family  friend  inquired  whether  he  could 
succeed  and  Jackson  replied,  “I  am  very  ignorant, 
but  I  can  make  it  up  in  study.  I  know  I  have  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  I  think  I  have  the  intellect.”^  True  to  his  word, 
“he  made  up  in  industry  what ...  he  had  lacked  in  op¬ 
portunity.”^®  Resolve  and  hard  work  enabled  Jack- 
son  to  fcish  his  first  year  ranked  17th  out  of  59.  In 
General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Jackson’s  promotion  to  lieutenant  general  in  October 
1862,  he  commented  that  Jackson  “spares  no  exertion 
to  accomplish  his  object.”^^ 

Weak  eyes  forced  Jackson  to  develop  unique  study 
and  reading  habits.  While  he  was  a  professor  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  experimental  philosophy  and  artillery  tactics  at 
the  Wginia  Military  Institute  (VMI),  he  read  the  next 
day’s  lesson  by  daylight,  then  mentally  rehashed  it  in 
the  evening.  This  extreme  mental  discipline  prepared 
Jackson  for  the  American  Civil  War  during  which  he 
methodically  and  meticulously  plotted  maneuvers  to 
mislead  and  mystify  his  enemies. 

Jackson  was  not  easily  excitable.  A  VMI  cadet  re¬ 
lated  the  calmness  of  artillery  tactics  instructor  Major 
Jackson  under  “fire.”  During  drill,  mischievous  ca¬ 
dets  sometimes  threw  bricks  or  other  objects  onto  the 
arsenal’s  roof.  The  objects  often  rolled  accurately  to¬ 
ward  the  professor.  Although  Jackson  was  often 
nicked  by  the  falling  missiles,  “never  a  notice,  a  sign 
or  the  slightest  regard  was  visible  in  his  face  or  his 
actions.”^^  Many  instances  are  related  about  his 
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•lackson  possessed  a  steadfastness  and 
determination  reflected  in  one  of  his  maxims;  “You 
may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be.”  When  accepted 
to  West  Point  in  1842,  Jackson’s  education  was  found 
deficient.  A  family  friend  inquired  whether  he  could 
succeed  and  Jackson  replied,  “I  am  very  ignorant, 
but  I  can  make  it  up  in  study.  I  know  I  have  the 
energy  and  I  think  I  have  the  intellect.”  True  to  his 
word,  "he  made  up  in  industry  what ...  he  had 
lacked  in  opportunity.”.  . .  In  General  Lee’s  letter  of 
recommendation  for  Jackson’s  promotion  to  lieutenant 
general ...  he  commented  that  Jackson  “spares  no 
exertion  to  accomplish  his  object.” 


Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Jonathan  “Stonewall”  Jackson 


self-control  during  battle.  For  example,  he  could 
frequently  be  spotted  writing  orders  atop  his  mount, 
Little  Sorrel,  oblivious  to  flying  bullets.  One  such 
time,  a  cannon  ball  splintered  a  tree  directly  above 
him.  Jackson  did  not  react  to  the  disturbance,  re¬ 
maining  engrossed  in  writing  a  dispatch. 

Deception 

Sun  Tzu  beheved  “All  warfare  is  based  on  decep¬ 
tion.”^^  Through  deception,  the  intended  place  of 
battle  remains  questionable,  thereby  weakening  and 
confusing  the  enemy.  Uncertainty  forces  the  oppo¬ 
nent  into  psychological  disadvantage,  causing  him  to 
exert  wider  effort  in  battle  preparation.  The  attacker 
can  engage  fewer  troops  when  the  foe  is  extended.  “If 
he  does  not  know  where  I  intend  to  give  battle,  he 
must  prepare  in  a  great  many  places.  And  when  he 
prepares  everywhere,  he  will  be  weak  everywhere.”^^ 

Sun  Tzu  perceived  deception  as  a  powerful  cata¬ 
lyst  for  creating  change,  reasoning  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  deceptive  measures  are  usually  simple  and 
inconspicuous  and  that  the  commander  with  superior 
deceptive  skills  has  a  substantial  advantage.  “Subtle 
and  insubstantial,  the  expert  leaves  no  trace;  divinely 
mysterious,  he  is  inaudible.  Thus  he  is  master  of  his 
enemy’s  fate.”^^ 

During  the  Jena  Campaign,  Napoleon  sent  cavalry 
commander  Armand  de  Caulaincourt  on  a  mission  to 
detect  Prussian  intentions  to  fight.  Caulaincourt  used 
the  mse  of  a  hunting  trip  to  Compiegne  as  his  cover. 
In  another  deceptive  move  to  gain  information,  Na¬ 
poleon  sent  engineer  Colonel  Blein,  in  full  uniform, 
across  Prussian  fines.  Blein  was  mistaken  for  a  Sax¬ 
on  officer  and  allowed  unmolested  passage  to  “pur¬ 
chase  maps”  at  the  Leipzig  Fair.  After  locating  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 


Duke  of  Brunswick,  Blein  returned  to  Napoleon  with 
dispositions  of  enemy  forces. 

A  favorite  Napoleonic  deception  tactic  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  army  in  divided  columns.  In  the  May  1800 
Marengo  Campaign,  Napoleon’s  troops  crossed  the 
Alps  in  five  columns,  two  of  which  contained  the 
majority  of  soldiers.  The  total  front  was  approxi¬ 
mately  115  miles,  reaching  firom  the  Var  River  to  St. 
Gothard  Pass.  This  divided  approach  into  Italy  suc¬ 
cessfully  deceived  General  Baron  Michael  Friedrich 
von  Melas  concerning  Napoleon’s  objective.  Melas 
wrote  reassuringly  to  a  female  friend  in  Pavia  that 
she  was  safe  from  the  French  and  need  not  evacuate 
her  home.  Within  12  hours,  Napoleon  and  his  main 
army  were  in  town. 

Deception  was  vital  in  Jackson’s  Shenandoah 
Valley  Campaign  during  the.Civil  War.  Union  troops 
were  numerically  superior  and  were  distributed  such 
that  Jackson’s  force  was  often  between  them.  He 
found  deception  useful  in  economizing  time  to  out- 
maneuver  converging  enemy  armies.  To  Jackson, 
“mystery  was  the  key  to  success.”^^  Jackson  fre¬ 
quently  used  circuitous  marches  to  produce  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  enemy’s  mind.  Confederate  General 
Richard  Taylor  remarked,  “I  began  to  think  that 
Jackson  was  an  unconscious  poet,  and,  as  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  desired  to  give  strangers  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  admire  the  beauties  of  his  valley.”^^ 

The  meandering  before  the  McDowell,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  engagement  was  typical.  Jackson’s  destination 
was  west.  He  marched  east.  Confusion  regarding 
Jackson’s  position  and  destination  is  evident  in  offi¬ 
cial  correspondence.  On  9  May  1862,  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  directed  General  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks  to  determine  enemy  strength  and  positions, 
saying,  “Opinions  from  Gen.  [Irwin]  McDowell  and 
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IMapoleon  would  “pursue  the 
beaten  foe  without  mercy  after  securing 
victory.”.  .  .  For  example,  initial  success 
against  the  Austrians  was  followed  by 
aggressive  pursuit,  leading  to  victory  at 
Lodi,  Italy.  After  the  battle  at  Castiglione, 
Italy,  Napoleon’s  “ruthless  pursuit  of  a 
beaten  enemy”  led  to  a  victory  at 
Bassano.  Subsequent  battles  proved 
Napoleon’s  tactics  and  exploitation  of 
victory  were  sound  as  he  continued  to 
achieve  spectacular  successes. 


Gen.  [John  C.]  Fremont  are  contrary  with  respect  to 
Jackson.”^^  On  the  same  day,  Major  General  E.A. 
Hitchcock  r^orted,  ''The  movements  of  Jackson  are 
uncertain.”^^  Union  reconnaissance  showed  "the 
departure  of  Jackson,  but  not  his  destination.”^^ 

Maintaining  extreme  secrecy  toward  his  own 
staff,  generals  and  troops  was  characteristic  of  Jack- 
son.  Others  were  not  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
Jackson’s  extreme  reticence.  For  example,  his  staff 
concluded  after  the  Romney,  West  Virginia,  expedi¬ 
tion  that  "If  Gen.  Jackson  had  been  killed  no  one 
would  have  known  what  was  to  be  done.”^^  When 
informed  that  this  practice  was  unacceptable  to  his 
generals,  Jackson  replied,  "If  I  can  deceive  my  own 
friends  I  can  make  certain  of  deceiving  the  en¬ 
emy.”^  Jackson  realized  that  the  least  tidbit  of  infor¬ 
mation  might  give  the  enemy  an  advantage  in  a  war 
in  which  there  was  a  high  rate  of  desertion,  where 
friend  and  foe  shared  a  common  language,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  harder  for  spies  to  be  easily  detected. 

Celerity 

Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  and  Jackson  each  relied  on  ce¬ 
lerity  to  compensate  for  numerical  inferiority.  They 
also  found  it  instmmental  in  promoting  surprise  and 
giving  morale  advantage  to  the  attacker.  For  instance, 
Sun  Tzu  believed,  "Speed  is  the  essence  of  war,”  rec¬ 
ognizing  speed  as  essential  in  achieving  surprise. 
"Take  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  unpreparedness; 
travel  by  unexpected  routes  and  strike  him  where  he 
has  taken  no  precautions.”^^  Likewise,  Napoleon 
highly  valued  time  and  believed  the  loss  of  it  "irrepa¬ 
rable  in  war.”^  He  used  celerity  to  gain  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  surprise.  For  example,  a  rapid  flanking  march 
toppled  much  of  the  aUied  forces’  command  structure 
at  Ulm  [Germany],  in  October  1805.  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  General  1^1  Mack,  completely  surprised  by 
Napoleon’s  arrival,  “had  never  imagined  that  the 
French  could  envelop  his  right  flank  so  swiftly.”^ 
Napoleon’s  sudden  appearance  threw  General  Karl 


von  Schwarzenberg  and  others  off  balance  to  such  an 
extent  they  deserted  Austrian  forces.  Mack  was  one 
of  the  few  to  regain  composure  and  “try  to  buy  time 
for  other  allied  armies.”^' 

To  Jackson,  celerity  was  an  indispensable  element 
in  many  marches  in  order  to  soundly  defeat  enemy 
detachments  and  escape  before  reinforcements  could 
arrive.  Jackson’s  Shenandoah  Valley  Campaign  has 
“rarely  been  equaled  for  boldness  of  initiative  and 
celerity  of  movement.”^ 

Jackson’s  swift  movement  at  Kemstown,  Mrginia, 
created  a  misapprehension  of  his  strength  that  struck 
fear  into  Union  troops.  Although  the  advantage 
gained  was  initially  psychological,  celerity  secured  a 
Southern  strategic  victory  and  produced  fear  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  in  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  and  Stanton’s  minds.  They  greatly  overesti¬ 
mated  Jackson’s  strength  and  were  certain  of  immi¬ 
nent  attack.  Jackson  fostered  this  illusion  by  “the 
swift  and  deceptive  dashes  of  his  foot  cavalry. 

Jackson’s  use  of  celerity  in  the  May  1863  flank 
march  at  ChanceUorsville,  Wginia,  produced  com¬ 
plete  surprise  resulting  in  Confederate  victory.  Jack- 
son  selected  the  route,  ordering  the  cavalry  to  screen 
the  march.  Stragglers  could  expect  to  feel  iht  bayonet 
of  provost  marshals.  There  would  be  no  allowance 
for  delay,  although  Jackson  did  enforce  his  usual  order 
that  the  troops  rest  10  minutes  each  hour.  Jackson’s 
exhortation  to  “Press  on,  press  on”  was  issued  repeat¬ 
edly  throughout  the  8-”hour  march.^^  The  element  of 
surprise,  bought  by  the  exertion  of  celerity  and  decep¬ 
tion,  was  intact  when  Jackson’s  corps  attacked  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Joseph  Hooker’s  rear  forces. 

Shaping  the  Enemy 

Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  and  Jackin  each  shaped  the 
enemy  to  conform  to  their  timing  and  conditions  of 
battle.  Each  commander  was  careful  not  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  shape  him.  Shaping  has  both  offensive  and 
defensive  characteristics.  The  offensive  aspect  of 
shaping  centers  on  “attacking  the  enemy’s  strategy.”^^ 
Defensively,  the  object  is,  through  troop  disposition, 
to  appear  to  be  “without  ascertainable  shape.”^^ 

Sun  Tzu  believed  a  wise  commander  refrained 
from  solidifying  plans  until  he  has  satisfactorily 
shaped  his  enemy.  His  tactics  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  conforming  the  opposition’s  shape  to  his  own 
plans.  He  believed  the  most  effective  methods  of 
shaping  the  foe  in  each  campaign  are  determined 
only  through  meticulous  probing  and  observation, 
using  close  enemy  contact,  spies  and  agents  and  re¬ 
connaissance  as  essential  shaping  elements.^^  Sun 
Tzu  perceived  morale  as  another  important  factor  in 
shaping  the  enemy,  understanding  that  a  commander 
who  can  capitalize  on  or  create  discouragement  can 
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make  the  enemy  more  pliable. 

Napoleon  also  excelled  at  shaping  the  enemy.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  seen  at  the  December  1805 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  Before  the  campaign,  Napoleon 
had  carefully  studied  the  terrain.  His  reconnaissance 
was  thorough  and  incessant.  Several  days  before  the 
battle,  when  enemy  troops  changed  positions,  dan¬ 
gerously  intermixing  their  lines,  Napoleon  watched, 
adjusting  his  strategy  as  needed. 

Napoleon  also  used  psychological  shaping  tactics 
to  weaken  his  enemy  and  prepare  him  for  the  deci¬ 
sive  thrust.  During  the  1796  battle  of  Arcole,  Aus¬ 
tria,  especially  during  the  second  and  third  days  of 
battle,  Napoleon  consciously  and  systematically 
wore  down  his  enemy,  while  waiting  for  the  battle  to 
become  ‘‘ripe.”^"^  He  knew  “success  in  war  depends 
on  .  .  .  sensing  the  psychological  moment  in 
battle.”^^  Some  fighting  occurred  on  dikes  11  yards 
wide  and  3  feet  above  the  marshes  of  the  Adige  and 
Alpone  rivers.  On  the  second  day,  Napoleon  “de¬ 
tected  a  slowness  and  hesitancy  in  [Austrian  General 
Josef]  Alvintzy’s  maneuvers.”^^  He  later  discerned 
the  Austrian  army’s  low  morale  and  its  many  raw  re¬ 
cruits’  exhaustion.  He  then  detached  a  smdl  flank¬ 
ing  force  of  25  guides  and  four  trumpeters,  and,  with 
“great  reinforcement  of  shouts  and  trumpet  calls,” 
they  routed  the  opposition.^^ 

Jackson  believed  a  commander’s  ability  to  shape 
his  enemy  depended  largely  on  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  surroundings.  Jackson  valued  knowledge 
of  the  theater’s  terrain  as  well  as  that  in  the  areas 
where  he  expected  to  fight.  Geographical  familiarity 
enabled  him  to  foresee  and  influence  enemy  maneu¬ 
vers  and  strategies.  Major  Jedediah  Hotchkiss  wrote, 
“[I]n  the  preparations  [Jackson]  made  for  securing 
success  ...  he  was  very  particular  in  securing  maps, 
and  in  acquiring  topographical  information. ...  I  do 
not  think  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Valley 
before  the  war.”^^  Yet,  his  men  said  of  Jackson,  “He 
knew  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  Valley  as  if  he 
made  it  himself.”^^ 

Hotchkiss,  who  after  Jackson’s  death,  served  un¬ 
der  generals  A.P.  Hill,  R.S.  Ewell  and  J.A.  Early,  rec¬ 
ognized  Jackson’s  outstanding  ability  to  shape  his 
enemy,  saying  that  Jackson  possessed  “an  unrivaled 
eye  for  terrain”  and  was  “an  expert  at  reconnais¬ 
sance —  I  was  in  no  great  battle  subsequent  to  Jack¬ 
son’s  death  in  which  I  did  not  see  the  opportunity 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  seized  and 
have  routed  our  opponents.”"^^ 

Jackson  also  had  the  ability  to  discern  the  enemy’s 
morale,  keenly  using  it  to  shape  his  enemy  even 
when  circumstances  refracted  other  officers’  judg¬ 
ment.  The  1862  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Virginia,  one 
of  the  Seven  Day’s  Battles  fought  to  repulse  North- 


Sun  Tzu  perceived  deception  as 
a  powerful  catalyst  for  creating  change, 
reasoning  that  the  most  successful 
deceptive  measures  are  usually  simple 
and  inconspicuous  and  that  the  com¬ 
mander  with  superior  deceptive  skills  has 
a  substantial  advantage.  “Subtle  and 
insubstantial,  the  expert  leaves  no  trace; 
divinely  mysterious,  he  is  inaudible.  Thus 
he  is  master  of  his  enemy’s  fate.’’ 

em  troops  from  the  Richmond  vicinity,  was  hard- 
fought  with  many  losses  on  both  sides.  Reports  to 
Jackson  after  the  battle  were  filled  with  discourage¬ 
ment.  Ewell,  the  last  to  report,  stated  he  expected  an 
attack  by  Major  General  George  B.  McQellan  in  the 
morning,  adding  bluntly  that  the  demoralized  Con¬ 
federate  troops  could  not  face  him  successfully. 
Jackson,  recognizing  that  by  refusing  to  withdraw 
would  effectively  intimidate  the  Federals,  shaped 
their  already  wounded  morale  into  fear  and  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Jackson  assured  his  officers,  “McQellan  will 
clear  out  in  the  moming.”'^^  Daybreak  affirmed  his 
assessment.  McClellan  had  withdrawn  to  the  banks 
of  the  James  River.  Major  R.  Dabney  credited  Jack¬ 
son’s  “quick  eye”  with  an  ability  to  estimate  “aright 
the  discouragement  of  the  enemy  and  strike  the  hesi¬ 
tating  foe  at  the  decisive  moment.”^^ 

Exploiting  Victoiy 

Exploiting  victory  was  an  integral  principle  of  the 
art  of  war  to  Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  and  Jackson.  None 
was  content  to  merely  gain  victories.  They  capital¬ 
ized  on  resultant  enemy  demoralization  and  chaos. 
In  fact,  Sun  Tzu  stressed  further  action  than  just  win¬ 
ning  the  battle.  After  winning  battles  and  taking  ob¬ 
jectives,  he  said,  failing  “to  exploit  these  achieve¬ 
ments  is  ominous  and  may  be  described  as  'wasteful 
delay. The  low  morale  and  broken  ranks  of  a  de¬ 
feated  foe  may  be  easily  used  to  the  victor’s  advan¬ 
tage,  as  momentum  is  already  on  his  side.  “Thus  a 
victorious  army  is  as  a  hundredweight  balanced 
against  a  grain,  a  defeated  army  as  a  grain  balanced 
against  a  hundredweight.”'^ 

Napoleon  would  “pursue  the  beaten  foe  without 
mercy  after  securing  victory.”^^  General  Francois 
Joseph  Lefebvre  referred  to  this  trait  as  the  “most 
original  of  Napoleonic  warfare.”^^  The  first  Ital¬ 
ian  Campaign  exemplified  Napoleon’s  views  on 
exploiting  victory.  He  relentlessly  pursued  the  en¬ 
emy,  wringing  everything  possible  fi*om  his  victo¬ 
ries.  For  example,  initial  success  against  the  Aus¬ 
trians  was  followed  by  aggressive  pursuit,  leading  to 
victory  at  Lodi,  Italy,  in  May  1796.  After  the  battle 
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at  Castiglione,  Italy,  Napoleon’s  “ruthless  pursuit 
of  a  beaten  enemy”  led  to  a  victory  at  Bassano.^^ 
Subsequent  battles  proved  Napoleon’s  tactics  and 
exploitation  of  victory  were  sound  as  he  continued  to 
achieve  spectacular  successes. 

Likewise,  Jackson  believed  that  “To  move  swiftly, 
strike  vigorously  and  secure  all  the  fruits  of  victory  is 
the  secret  of  successful  war.”^  He  exploited  victory 
to  reap  both  intangible  and  concrete  benefits.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Jackson’s  relentless  exploitation  and  pursuit, 
the  opposition  greatly  overestimated  Southern 
strength.  This  misconception  caused  Northern  troops 
to  stay  in  the  Valley  after  they  had  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
inforce  McQellan  at  Richmond.  As  Jackson  capital¬ 
ized  upon  the  momentum  of  victory,  confidence  and 
fearlessness  permeated  Southern  morale. 

One  of  Jackson’s  most  famous  exploits  was  the 
38-mile  overland  engine  relocation  his  forces  con¬ 
ducted  in  exploitation  of  action  that  began  at  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia.  Jackson  formed  a  special 
unit  to  reinforce  bridges,  smooth  roadbeds,  assemble 
the  strongest  available  horses  and  strip  the  50-ton, 
coal-carrying  locomotives  of  expendable  weight. 
His  force  transported  14  engines  from  Martinsburg 
to  Strasburg  behind  40  horses  and,  at  times,  200  sol- 
diers.^^  On  average,  three  days  were  required  for 
each  relocation.  Admiring  Virginians  lined  the 
route  daily.^^  Jackson  recognized  that  pursuit  and 
securing  the  spoils  of  war  required  effort,  skill  and 
persistence. 


Jackson  had  occasion  to  both  laud  and  lament  his 
cavalry  in  efforts  “to  carry  out  the  pursuit”  and  exploit 
victories.^^  Jackson  ordered  Colonel  Flournoy  of 
Ashby’s  cavalry  to  sweep  forward  after  the  victory  at 
Front  Royal,  Wginia,  to  continue  the  Confederate 
momentum.  The  result  was  that  250  Viminian  caval¬ 
rymen  captured  600  Federal  horsemen.^^Jackson  de¬ 
clared  “he  had  never,  in  all  his  experience  of  warfare, 
seen  so  gallant  and  effective  a  charge  of  cavalry.^^ 
However,  later  the  same  day,  the  same  cavalrymen 
virtually  stopped  the  Confederate  momentum  when 
they  interrupted  their  pursuit  to  stop  to  plunder.  Jack- 
son  then  lamented,  “Never  have  I  seen  an  opportunity 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  cavalry  to  reap  a  richer 
harvest  of  the  fiiiits  of  victory.  Had  the  cavalry  played 
its  part  in  the  pursuit,  but  a  small  portion  of  Bank’s 
army  would  have  made  its  escape  to  the  Potomac.^^ 
Sun  Tzu,  Napoleon  and  Jackson  each  possessed 
unique  characteristics  that  prepared  them  for  leader¬ 
ship  roles  and  battlefield  command.  Their  relentless 
pursuit  of  excellence  through  rigorous  intellectual 
study  of  past  military  campaigns,  terrain,  tactics  and 
the  art  of  war  prepared  them  to  fuUy  exploit  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  deception,  celerity,  shaping  the  enemy  and 
exploitation  of  victory.  Although  each  gener^  had 
his  own  individual  leadership  style  and  stressed 
slightly  different  aspects  of  the  principles  of  war, 
each  agreed  that  warfare  must  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  that  prudent  application  of  its  basic  principles  to 
the  fluid  conditions  of  war  ensures  victory.  MR 
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SAM  DAMON  IS  ARGUABLY  the  greatest 
officer  that  ''never  liv^d/’  Since  introduced 
in  1968  as  the  principal  charhbter  of  Anton  h^yrer’s 
novel  Once  an  Eagle^  he  has  been  the  standard  by 
which  a  generation  of  officers  has  measured  all  oth¬ 
ers.^  A  proven  combat  leader,  he  understood  ihe  hu^ 
man  costs  and  terrible  price  of  battle.  Dedication  and 
selfless  service,  along  with  a  unique  gr^p  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  a  compassion  for  his  soldiers,  were  the 
benchmarks  of  his  life.  Although  a  firm  and  charis¬ 
matic  leader,  he  was  not  a&aid  to  challenp  the  "es¬ 
tablishment”  when  necess^. 

Damon’s  fictional  career  spanned  enlisted  service 
in  the  years  just  before  World  War  I,  to  service  as  a 
general  officer  during  the  first  years  of  US  involve¬ 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  1960s,  The  “Damon” 
character  appears  to  be  the  composite  of  a  number  of 
officers  who  served  during  the  years  between  World 
Wars  I  and  11.  During  this  period,  most  officers  had 
similar  career  patterns  and  were  faced  with  many  of 
the  challenges  confronting  the  Armed  Forces 
today — downsizing,  decreasing  budgets  and  support 
fi-om  a  government  increasingly  focused  on  domes¬ 
tic  situations.  Officers  were  faced  with  career 
stagnation  and  had  few  opportunities  for  realistic 
training.  Attendance  at  military  schools  was  key  for 
officers  with  potential  because  there  "they  learned  to 
deal  with  large-scale  administrative  and  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  while  serving  as  school  secretaries, 
executive  officers,  quartermasters  and  the  like.”^ 
From  this  background  came  World  War  IPs  lead¬ 
ers  and  “great  captains.”  Names  such  as  Eisenhower, 
Bradley  and  Patton  are  familiar  to  even  those  who 
have  Mttle  interest  in  the  military  or  history.  Howev¬ 
er,  in  researching  this  article,  I  did  not  look  to  officers 
at  that  level  because  they  have  become  so  familiar 
and  well  known  over  the  years  that  readers  generally 
have  preconceived  notions  about  their  character  and 
attributes.  Rather,  I  examined  the  careers  and  char- 


During  the  evenings  Once  an  '■ 
Eagle  was  shown,  all  activities  that  , 
Could  be  Gontrolled  were  halted  on  Fd?t 
Bragg. .  . .  The  following  morning  all  the 
junior  officers  gathered  for  breakfast  in 
their  mess  halls  after  physical  training  to 
discuss  the  previous  evening’s  show, 
scene  by  scene.  ...  While  he  was  not 
perfect  and  we  could  pick  out  his  flaws, 
we  saw  in  him  what  we  wanted  to  be 
and,  more  important,  What  we  could 
possibly  be  as  officers. 

acteristics  of  many  officers  from  the  period  who,  al¬ 
though  not  as  familiar  as  the  war’s  great  captains,  ex¬ 
hibited  many  of  the  same  qualities  as  Damon.  During 
my  research,  I  found  an  officer,  aarence  Huebner, 
who  not  only  had  a  similar  career  pattern  as  Damon, 
but  also  had  a  similar  background  and  possessed 
many  of  Damon’s  characteristics.  This  article  pro¬ 
vides  career  summaries  of  both  officers  and  compares 
them  using  the  Army’s  Core  Values  and  the  traits 
identified  in  the  US  Army  War  CoUege’s  (AWC’s)  “A 
Ride  With  Some  Captains”  course  as  its  criteria. 


Sam  Damon 

Sam  Damon  was  bom  in  1898,  a  Nebraska  farm¬ 
er’s  son.  His  father  died  when  Sam  was  just  a  boy, 
leaving  him  to  help  his  mother  support  the  family. 
Although  recognized  as  the  top  student  and  athlete  in 
his  high  school,  he  had  to  work  as  a  hotel  night  clerk 
during  his  school  years.  While  still  a  teenager,  Da¬ 
mon  believed  his  destiny  was  to  enter  the  Army  and 
that  he  would  be  called  on  to  do  great  things  for  his 
country  in  its  time  of  need.  He  initially  felt  his  call¬ 
ing  was  to  attend  West  Point  and  was  the  local  con¬ 
gressman’s  alternate  appointee  to  attend  the  US  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  (USMA)  after  graduation.  However, 
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[Damon]  attended  the  USAIS  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  C.  Marshall 
was  the  assistant  commandant.  Marshall  stressed  the  theories  of  war  less  than  his 
predecessors.  His  emphasis  was  on  methods  and  principles  of  command,  and  he 
looked  for  leaders  who  could  react  to  fluid,  changing  situations  and  not  necessarily  text¬ 
book  solutions.  Marshall  understood  the  need  for  simplicity  in  techniques,  and  theory 
took  a  backseat  to  practical  application.  Damon  thrived  in  this  environment. 


even  though  he  had  a  “guarantee”  that  he  would  be 
the  nominee  the  following  year,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1916  based  on  family  financial  concerns. 
He  was  initially  assigned  to  a  cavalry  unit  on  the 
Southwest  US  border.  Smart  and  athletic,  he  was 
soon  recognized  by  his  chain  of  command  as  a 
young  man  with  a  future.  During  this  period,  his  unit 
deployed  to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  US  show  of  force 
against  Mexican  rebels  who  had  violated  US  border 
integrity  and  wreaked  havoc  on  several  US  border 
towns.  Although  he  did  not  see  actual  combat,  he 
saw  firsthand  its  effects  and  the  pain  and  suffering 
it  brought. 

Barely  a  year  later,  as  a  young  sergeant,  he  deployed 
to  France  to  fight  in  World  War  I.  Only  19  years  old, 
he  was  already  a  proven  “old  timer”  and  responsible 
for  a  platoon  of  new  recruits  as  they  prepared  to  go 
into  battle.  Because  he  had  shown  his  mettle  in  both 
garrison  and  training  environments,  his  men  trusted 
him  and  had  great  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

During  one  of  their  initial  actions,  Damon,  after 
his  company  chain  of  command  had  been  killed,  led 
an  attack  against  a  key  German-held  road  intersec¬ 
tion.  In  capturing  the  building  overlooking  the  cross¬ 
roads,  he  single-liandedly  killed  aU  the  German  oc¬ 
cupants  before  they  could  notify  their  higher 
headquarters.  Although  deep  in  enemy  territory,  he 
held  the  crossroads,  and  as  the  battle  wore  on,  his 
small  force  of  six  soldiers  captured  numerous  Ger¬ 
mans  and  allowed  American  soldiers  to  pass  through 
the  area.  His  actions  turned  the  battle  and  saved  the 
lives  of  a  battalion’s  soldiers  who  would  have  been 
massacred  had  the  building  remained  in  German 
hands.  Although  his  platoon  had  performed  remark¬ 
ably  well,  his  battalion  had  been  decimated.  His 
battalion  commander.  Major  Caldwell,  recognized 
his  actions  and  recommended  him  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  He  subsequently  received  the  award  fi-om 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  who  singled  Damon  out  as 
“one  of  my  nine  names  in  my  own  Pantheon  of  he¬ 
roes  . . .  one  of  nine.”^  Praise  such  as  this  made  Da¬ 
mon  a  man  to  be  watched  in  the  future. 

Caldwell  saw  significant  potential  in  young  Da¬ 
mon  and,  due  to  the  loss  of  so  many  leaders,  awarded 


him  with  a  battlefield  commission.  Their  careers 
would  cross  numerous  times  over  the  years,  with 
Caldwell  not  only  becoming  Damon’s  role  model 
and  mentor,  but  also  his  father-in-law. 

Damon  saw  much  more  action  during  the  war.  As 
a  company  commander,  he  led  his  unit  from  the  front 
during  a  number  of  major  battles.  He  was  severely 
wounded  but  able  to  return  to  the  front.  By  war’s 
end,  he  had  been  promoted  to  major  and  woidd  have 
been  a  lieutenant  colonel  had  hostilities  gone  on 
longer.  At  war’s  end  he  considered  leaving  the  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  Caldwell  convinced  him  that  hos¬ 
tilities  would  arise  again  and  that  he  would  be  need¬ 
ed.  Damon  stayed  in  the  Army  and  faced  the  tough 
interwar  years. 

After  recovering  from  his  war  wounds,  Damon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  states  and  reverted  to  his  permanent 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  For  the  most  part,  he  spent 
the  interwar  years  in  remote  outposts.  Although  he 
did  not  attend  senior-level  schools,  he  was  self- 
motivated  and  fortunate  in  that  he  spent  these  years 
in  troop-related  assignments  where  he  learned  the 
skills  he  would  need  for  the  struggles  ahead. 

Damon  was  often  viewed  as  a  renegade  with  a 
number  of  strikes  against  him.  First,  he  was  a  “mus¬ 
tang,”  an  officer  up  from  the  ranks  that  many  “old 
Army”  officers  would  not  accept  into  their  commu¬ 
nity.  In  his  dealings  with  many  of  these  officers,  Da¬ 
mon’s  concerns  for  the  well  being  of  the  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers  were  often  viewed  as  a  carryover  from  his  past 
and  being  too  close  to  the  soldiers.  Second,  many 
were  jealous  of  his  World  War  I  record  and  the  awards 
he  had  received.  Some  felt  that  he  had  been  too  close 
to  his  battalion  commander  and  that  his  awards  were 
inflated.  Others  were  jealous  because  they  either  had 
not  made  it  to  Europe  during  the  war  or,  if  they  had, 
had  not  received  similar  recognition.  A  third  strike 
against  him  was  that  some  perceived  his  marriage  to 
Caldwell’s  daughter  as  a  vehicle  to  better  himself, 
not  for  what  it  was,  a  marriage  for  love. 

A  fourth  strike  that  would  follow  Damon  through¬ 
out  his  career  was  his  attitude.  He  was  outspoken 
and  saw  little  or  no  gray  area  in  anything  he  did  or 
said.  In  today’s  environment,  he  would  have  had 
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Over  the  years  Damon  has  often  served  as  my  example  when 
counseling  junior  officers  and  during  formal  officer  professional  development  sessions. 

I  have  given  copies  of  Once  an  Eagle  as  gifts  so  many  times,  that  I  find  myself  looking 
for  paperback  copies  every  time  I  go  into  a  used  book  store. 


great  diflBculty  understand- 
ing  the  concept  of  being 
“politically  correct.”  His 
saving  grace  in  this  area 
was  that  when  he  chose  the 
battle  to  fight,  he  could 
back  up  his  words  with  ac¬ 
tion.  However,  his  self- 
righteous  attitude  did  in¬ 
fluence  evaluations,  duty 
assignments  and  school 
selections.  Similar  to  Gen¬ 
eral  George  S.  Patton  Jr., 
high-level  staff  positions 
during  the  interwar  years 
could  have  been  his  undo¬ 
ing  because  of  his  lack  of 
political  correctness. 

He  was  fortunate  during 
the  interwar  years  to  spend 
virtually  all  of  his  time 
with  troops.  Although  he 
had  commanded  a  compa¬ 
ny  and  been  in  line  for  bat¬ 
talion  command  during  World  War  I,  reverting  back 
to  first  lieutenant  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  his  leadership  skills  and  to  command  again 
at  the  company  level,  allowing  him  to  master  the 
technical  and  doctrinal  side  of  his  profession. 

During  this  period,  he  also  attended  the  US  Army 
Infantry  School  (USAIS)  when  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  C.  Marshall  was  the  assistant  commandant. 
Marshall  stressed  the  theories  of  war  less  than  his 
predecessors.  His  emphasis  was  on  methods  and 
principles  of  command,  and  he  looked  for  leaders 
who  could  react  to  fluid,  changing  situations  and  not 
necessarily  textbook  solutions.  Marshall  under¬ 
stood  the  need  for  simplicity  in  techniques,  and 
theory  took  a  backseat  to  practical  application.  Da¬ 
mon  thrived  in  this  environment. 

During  the  mid-1930s,  as  war  with  Germany  and 
Japan  was  pending,  Damon  was  assigned  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  observer  with  the  Chinese  guerrilla  forces  as 
they  fought  the  Japanese.  For  two  years,  Damon  had 
a  firsthand  view  of  the  Japanese  in  battle  and  of 
the  Chinese  as  they  fought  a  guerrilla  action  against 


the  Japanese  aggressors. 
He  learned  the  theory  and 
nature  of  war  from  the 
oriental  perspective  and 
through  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  Regrettably,  when  he 
returned  he  was  again  seen 
as  a  nonconformist,  and  his 
views  were  discounted  and 
his  reports  ignored. 

When  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Da¬ 
mon  was  an  infantry  battal¬ 
ion  commander  stationed 
in  Cahfomia.  He  spent  the 
early  days  of  World  War  n 
training  soldiers  and  then, 
as  his  command  became 
proficient  and  ready  for 
combat,  he  saw  it  split  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  other 
units.  As  the  fighting  in  the 
Pacific  intensified,  he  was 
again  called  to  lead  in  battle. 

He  initially  assumed  regimental  command  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  during  the  fighting  in  New  Guinea. 
During  intense  combat,  the  brigade  commander 
was  returned  to  the  states  for  medical  reasons  and 
Damon  replaced  him.  Damon  subsequently  be¬ 
came  the  assistant  division  commander  and  later 
assumed  division  command.  His  promotions  and 
duty  assignments  were  based  on  Ws  duty  perfor¬ 
mance  and  leadership  abilities— not  politics.  In 
fact,  after  his  initial  successes  as  a  regimental  and 
brigade  commander,  he  was  summoned  for  an 
office  call  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur  that 
went  really  bad.  After  Damon  told  MacArthur  he 
should  not  have  left  Bataan,  but  rather  should 
have  stayed  with  his  men,  Damon  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  relieved  of  command.  However,  be¬ 
cause  Damon  was  such  a  successful  combat  com¬ 
mander,  he  remained  in  command — ^but  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  failed  in  any  action,  many  people,  waiting 
in  the  wings,  would  ensure  he  was  removed  in 
disgrace  as  fast  as  possible. 

Damon  was  as  successful  in  combat  during  World 
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[Oamon]  was  not  only  a  combat  leader  but  also  an  extraordinary  operator 
and  planner.  He  visualized  the  ongoing  battle  and  the  enemy’s  reactions  to  his  plans  at 
both  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels.  He  was  able  to  develop  branches  and  sequels 
in  his  mind  while  others  were  still  trying  to  comprehend  the  basic  plans.  Damon  also 
had  the  ability,  in  both  peacetime  and  combat  environments,  to  lead  and  motivate  his 
soldiers  to  accomplish  things  they  did  not  even  want  to  attempt. 


War  II,  as  he  had  been  in  World  War  I,  because  he 
was  not  only  a  combat  leader  but  also  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  operator  and  planner.  He  visualized  the  on¬ 
going  battle  and  the  enemy’s  reactions  to  his  plans 
at  both  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels.  He  was 
able  to  develop  branches  and  sequels  in  his  mind 
while  others  were  still  trying  to  comprehend  the 
basic  plans. 

Damon  also  had  the  ability,  in  both  peacetime 
and  combat  environments,  to  lead  and  motivate  his 
soldiers  to  accomplish  things  they  did  not  even 
want  to  attempt.  Damon  galvanized  them  into  ac¬ 
tion  and  was  with  them  every  step  of  the  way.  They 
knew  that  what  he  wanted  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
He  was  an  incredibly  forceful  personality  but  did 
not  lead  through  intimidation;  rather,  he  inspired  his 
subordinates.  It  was  clear  that  although  he  main¬ 
tained  the  highest  standards,  he  was  close  to  his  sol¬ 
diers  and  subordinate  leaders.  They  knew  he  was 
not  out  for  glory;  he  just  wanted  to  get  the  job  done 
as  fast  and  successfully  as  possible  while  sustaining 
the  fewest  casualties  possible. 

Throughout  his  career,  iBrom  the  days  in  France 
during  World  War  I  until  the  end  of  his  career  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  1963,  Damon  was  continually 
confronted  by  his  nemesis — Courtney  Massengale. 
Massengale  was  everything  that  Damon  was  not 
and  did  not  want  to  be.  He  was  polished,  had 
served  in  all  the  right  places  (usually  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  level,  not  with  troops)  but  epitomized  the 
ticket^unching  careerist  who  failed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  selfless  service  and  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  almost  anything  to  better  his  career. 

Throughout  the  novel,  as  their  careers  continually 
cross,  Massengale  is  always  the  senior  and  attempts 
to  use  his  position  and  rank  to  co-opt  Damon,  and 
therein  lies  the  novel’s  thrust.  Massengale  consid¬ 
ers  war  a  game  for  abstract  strategy  rather  than  for 
human  involvement.  He  feels  he  must  dominate 
Damon  or,  if  failing  at  that,  destroy  him.  Their  per¬ 
sonal  confrontations  provide  insight  into  the  novel’s 
key  personalities  and  also  shed  light  on  the  internal 
workings  of  the  interwar  military  and  how  politics 
and  mentoring  affected  its  leaders. 


Clarence  Ralph  Huebner 

Clarence  Ralph  Huebner  was  bom  in  Bushton, 
Kansas,  on  24  November  1888.  He  graduated  from 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  Business  College  in  1909 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army,  serving  in  the  18th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  (ID)  from  1910  to  1916.  After  com¬ 
missioning  in  the  infantry  in  1916,  he  served  with 
the  1st  ID,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Beaumont  sector  in 
April  1918  and  again  during  the  Aisne-Mame  of¬ 
fensive  in  July  1918.  After  the  war,  he  was  an 
instmctor  at  USAIS  from  1920  to  1922,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  in  1925.  He  returned  as  an  instmctor  at 
USAIS  from  1925  to  1928,  and  graduated  from 
AWC  in  1929.  He  was  an  instmctor  at  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  from 
1929  to  1933,  a  USAIS  board  member  from  1933  to 
1934  and  worked  with  the  chief,  USAIS  from  1934 
to  1938.  He  served  with  the  19th  ID  in  Hawaii  from 
August  1938  to  July  1940  and  was  War  Depart¬ 
ment  General  Staff  Training  Branch  chief  from 
1940  to  1942.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gener¬ 
al  in  Febmary  1942  and  was  Army  Field  Forces 
Training  director  from  1942  to  1943. 

In  March  1943  Huebner  was  promoted  to  major 
general  and  assigned  as  1st  ID  commanding  general 
from  August  1943  to  December  1944.  He  was 
commanding  general  of  V  Corps  from  January  1945 
to  September  1945.  Assignments  after  the  war  in¬ 
cluded  chief  of  staff,  US  Forces  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  from  1946  to  1947  and  depu¬ 
ty  commander  in  chief  of  US  European  Command 
from  1947  to  1950.  He  retired  in  November  1950. 
During  his  prestigious  career,  he  was  awarded  two 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  three  Distinguished 
Service  Medals,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  and  two  Purple  Hearts.  Huebner  died 
23  August  1972. 

Like  Damon,  Huebner  was  a  product  of  a  middle 
class  upbringing  in  the  Midwest.  After  graduation 
from  high  school,  he  attended  business  school, 
where  he  became  an  expert  accountant,  stenographer 
and  typist.  These  skills  enabled  him  to  become  a 
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In  March  1918,  [Huebner]  was  wounded  and  initially  reported  as  killed. 

A  month  later  he  returned  to  head  his  company,  and  when  his  battalion  commander 
was  killed  in  the  ensuing  battle,  Huebner  took  command  of  the  unit  and  performed  the 
actions  that  brought  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross:  Tor  three  days  ...  he 
withstood  German  assaults  under  intense  bombardment,  heroically  exposing  himself 
to  fire  constantly  in  order  to  command  his  battalion  effectively,  and  although  his 
command  lost  half  its  officers  and  30  percent  of  its  men,  he  held  the  position  and 
prevented  a  break  in  the  line  at  that  point.” 


court  reporter  and,  at  age  22,  a  moderately  successful 
young  man.  Then  in  1910,  he  did  the  unthinkable — 
he  enlisted  in  the  peacetime  US  Army. 

His  background  made  him  unique,  much  as  he 
would  be  in  today’s  Army.  After  he  completed  basic 
training,  he  was  assigned  to  the  18th  ID,  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyoming.  Fortunately,  he  remained  with  the 
unit  for  the  next  six  years  as  it  moved  from  Wyoming 
to  various  locations  throughout  the  southwestern 
United  States.  He  came  into  his  own  as  he  learned  to 
soldier  and  “served  as  company  clerk,  mess  sergeant 
and  supply  sergeant.  He  was  one  of  the  regiment’s 
most  efficient  soldiers,  best  rifle  shot  and  most  neatly 
dressed.  His  devotion  to  duty  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  officers,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he 
wanted  to  take  the  examination  for  a  commission.”^ 
Concerned  that  his  background  had  not  adequately 
prepared  him,  regiment  officers  coached  him  and  he 
passed  the  tests  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1916.  He  then  went  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  to  the  USAIS  and  completed  the 
course  in  April  1917,  just  as  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  against  Germany.  A  month  later  he  was 
on  the  way  to  France,  in  command  of  a  1st  ID  rifle 
company. 

In  France,  Huebner  trained  his  company  of  raw  re¬ 
cruits  for  a  few  months  before  they  moved  up  the 
line.  In  March  1918,  his  company  moved  into  the 
Beaumont  sector  north  of  Toul,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  initially  reported  as  killed.  A  month 
later  he  returned  to  head  his  company,  and  when  his 
battalion  commander  was  killed  in  the  ensuing 
battle,  Huebner  took  command  of  the  unit  and  per¬ 
formed  the  actions  that  brought  him  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross:  “For  three  days ...  he  with¬ 
stood  German  assaults  under  intense  bombardment, 
heroically  exposing  himself  to  fire  constantly  in 
order  to  command  his  battalion  effectively,  and 
although  his  command  lost  half  its  officers  and  30 
percent  of  its  men,  he  held  the  position  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  break  in  the  line  at  that  point.”^ 

A  mere  three  months  later,  in  June  1918,  he  was 


promoted  to  major,  wounded  again  and  awarded  an 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Returning  to  command  in  time  for  battle  near  Saizer- 
ais,  action  around  Beaumont,  the  St.  Mihiel  attack 
and  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  in  October  1918  and  assumed 
command  of  the  28th  Infantry  Regiment.  Several 
regimental  majors  had  been  obtains  before  the  war, 
when  he  had  been  a  sergeant.^ 

“His  gallantry,  proficiency  in  command  and  his 
rapid  rise  in  grade  made  him  one  to  remember,  one 
who  had  passed  the  test  of  courage.  He  was  noticed 
by  Pershing,  who  later  sent  him  to  Leavenworth 
somewhat  ahead  of  his  time — ^he  was  honor  graduate 
there — ^by  Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Summerall, 
who  pushed  him  toward  the  AWC,  and  by  General 
John  Hines,  who,  as  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  be¬ 
friended  Huebner.”^  He  also  came  to  the  attention  of 
Marshall,  who  would  lead  the  Army  as  its  chief  of 
staff  during  World  War  II. 

After  a  year  of  occupation  duty  in  Germany, 
Huebner  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  re¬ 
verted  to  his  permanent  grade  of  captain  and  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  ensuing  20  years  in  regimental 
duties,  attending  the  Infantry  Advanced  Course, 
CGSC  and  AWC.  He  also  had  three  tours  of  duty  as 
an  instructor  at  service  schools.  This  career  path  was 
not  unusual  during  the  interwar  years.  However,  it 
put  him  in  good  stead  for  increased  responsibilities 
when  World  War  II  began. 

When  the  war  started,  he  was  a  brigadier  general 
serving  as  the  Army  Field  Forces  director  of  training. 
He  remained  in  that  position  until  March  1943,  when 
he  was  reassigned  to  North  Africa  as  the  theater  G3. 
However,  after  barely  a  month  in  the  position,  he  was 
reassigned  as  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  the  com¬ 
bined  21st  Army  Group  Headquarters,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  Harold  Alexander.  He 
joined  the  staff  at  a  critical  time.  US  forces  had 
been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Kasserine  Pass,  and 
“Alexander,  like  many  British  officers,  missed  few 
opportunities  to  disparage  the  fighting  ability  of  the 
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Generals  Clarence  R 
Huebner  {left)  and 
Terry  de  la  Mesa  Al 
ten  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  (ID)  at  Hueb 
ner’s  assumption  of 
command,  Sicily,  8 
August  1943.  The 
following  year  in 
northwest  Europe 
Huebner  met  Allen 
again  when  Allen’s 
104th  ID  took  over 
the  1st  ID’S  psfft  of  the 
line  at  Aachai  near  the 
German-Dutch  border, 
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[Muebner]  replaced  Major  General  Terry  Allen,  who  although  successful 
in  combat  and  extremely  popular  with  his  subordinates,  was  being  relieved  because 
General  Omar  Bradley,  the  corps  commander,  believed  Allen  had  allowed  the  discipline 
to  sag.  . . .  Huebner’s  arrival  was  a  traumatic  event  for  the  division.  Huebner  and  Allen 
“were  the  complete  opposite  in  personality,  attitude  towards  discipline  and  manner  of 
operation.  Allen  enjoyed  a  first  name,  backslapping  informal  relationship  with  his  officers 
and  men  and  was  loved  by  them.  Huebner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stiff  and  formal  in 
his  relationships  with  subordinates,  but  earned  their  respect.” 
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Suddenly,  with  Huebner  himself  on  [Omaha  Beach],  things  began  to 
improve.  How  can  one  explain  the  way  a  single  man’s  presence  will  galvanize  a  large- 
scale  movement  into  successful  activity?  This  is  the  intangible  quality  of  leadership 
at  work,  what  the  soldier’s  entire  life  points  toward,  and  seldom  has  it  been  displayed  to 
clearer  advantage.  For  his  work  that  day  Huebner  later  received  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
to  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  the  statement:  'The  success  of  the  greatest 
amphibious  operation  in  history  against  a  strongly  fortified  and  almost  impregnable 
coastal  barrier  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  organizing  ability  indomitable 
determination  and  inspiring  leadership  of  General  Huebner.’ 


American  troops  in  North  Africa.”^  Alexander  was 
loath  to  give  the  Americans  significant  missions, 
which  was  causing  considerable  problems.  At  Ei¬ 
senhower's  direction,  Huebner  joined  Alexander's 
staff  to  prevent  further  favoritism  based  on  national¬ 
ity  and  to  provide  a  genuinely  Allied  outlook.  Af¬ 
ter  a  particularly  nasty  incident  involving  Alexander 
and  Huebner  over  Alexander's  continued  favoritism 
toward  British  units  in  the  Sicily  Campaign,  Hueb¬ 
ner  was  reassigned,  without  prejudice.  Huebner  had 
“done  the  right  thing”  in  standing  up  for  US  forces, 
and  the  situation  had  become  untenable.  Huebner 
was  then  reassigned  to  command  the  1st  ID. 

Huebner  could  not  have  come  into  command  at  a 
more  difficult  time.  He  replaced  Major  General 
Terry  Allen,  who  although  successful  in  combat  and 
extremely  popular  with  his  subordinates,  was  being 
relieved  because  General  Omar  Bradley,  the  corps 
commander,  believed  Allen  had  allowed  the  disci¬ 
pline  to  sag  to  a  level  where  the  division  was  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  its  mission.  This  was  a  critical 
issue  because  the  1st  ID  was  scheduled  to  be  a  spear¬ 
head  unit  in  the  invasion  of  Europe  at  Normandy. 
Huebner’s  arrival  was  a  traumatic  event  for  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Huebner  and  Allen  “were  the  complete  oppo¬ 
site  in  personality,  attitude  towards  discipline  and 
manner  of  operation.  Allen  enjoyed  a  first  name, 
backslapping  informal  relationship  with  his  officers 
and  men  and  was  loved  by  them.  Huebner,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  stiff  and  formal  in  his  relationships 
with  subordinates,  but  earned  their  respect.” 

Although  Huebner  had  previously  served  in  the 
division  during  World  War  I,  fi-om  lieutenant  to  colo¬ 
nel  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  division,  he  was 
seen  as  an  outsider.  He  “quickly  abolished  the  in¬ 
formality  of  his  predecessors  and  within  a  brief  time, 
however,  Huebner  had  overcome  this  handicap,  won 
the  affection  of  his  troops  and  placed  his  own  stamp 
on  them.  They  were  shaped  once  again  into  a  cohe¬ 
sive,  top  notch  and  highly  disciplined  unit.”^^  But 
this  is  not  to  say  the  process  was  easy.  Bradley  said 


that  “a  more  sensitive  man  might  have  cracked  under 
the  strain,  for  it  was  not  until  after  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion,  one  year  later,  that  the  last  resentful  adherents 
to  Terry  Allen  conceded  Huebner  the  right  to  wear 
the  Big  Red  One.’’^^ 

like  Patton  before  him,  when  Huebner  took  com¬ 
mand  he  put  his  own  mark  on  the  division.  He  not 
only  initiated  a  marksmanship  program  for  the  divi¬ 
sion,  he  was  the  primary  instmctor.  So  successful 
was  Huebner  in  putting  his  mark  on  the  division  and 
raising  standards  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  1st  ID, 
he  was  given  two  regiments  fiom  the  29th  ID  for  the 
assault  on  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day — ^where  the 
landings  were  the  hardest  and  the  German  resistance 
was  the  strongest. 

“Allied  intelligence  had  discovered,  too  late  to 
change  the  invasion  plans,  that  the  strong  German 
352d  Division  had  moved  into  the  Omaha  Beach 
area.  The  resistance  of  these  troops  almost  prevented 
the  Americans  from  getting  a  foothold.  On  D-Day 
Huebner 's  men  were  along  a  single  strip  of  sand  and 
shingle,  pinned  down  by  severe  enemy  fire  when  he 
decided  to  go  ashore  himself.  It  was  already  1600, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  Omaha  landings  were 
about  to  be  a  complete  failure. ...  He  later  said  this 
was  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life.  Unless  his 
men  could  get  off  the  beach  and  into  the  interior, 
Omaha  would  be  a  tragic  disaster. 

“Somehow  his  appearance  on  the  beach  worked 
magic.  His  assistant  division  commanders,  Willard 
G.  Wyman  and  Norman  G.  Cota,  and  all  the  regi¬ 
mental  commanders  had  been  trying  to  get  their  men 
forward.  Suddenly,  with  Huebner  himself  on  the 
scene,  things  began  to  improve.  How  can  one  ex¬ 
plain  the  way  a  single  man’s  presence  will  galvanize 
a  large-scale  movement  into  successful  activity? 
This  is  the  intangible  quality  of  leadership  at  work, 
what  the  soldier’s  entire  life  points  toward,  and 
seldom  has  it  been  displayed  to  clearer  advantage. 
For  his  work  that  day  Huebner  later  received  the  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
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Ilf  ilitary  education  played  an  important  role  during  the  interwar  years. 

“Even  though  the  interwar  Army  had  few  battalion^ize  and  larger  units,  severely  limiting 
an  officer’s  ability  to  apply  the  command  and  staff  lessons  learned  at  the  schools,  the 
Army  compensated  by  assigning  the  most  promising  of  those  officers  to  serve  on  the 
faculties  of  the  schools  or  with  regiments  assigned  to  the  schools.” 


the  statement:  ‘The  sucx:ess  of  the  greatest  amphibi¬ 
ous  operation  in  history  against  a  strongly  fortified 
and  almost  impregnable  coastal  barrier  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  organizing  ability,  indomitable 
determination  and  inspiring  leadership  of  General 
Huebner/”^^ 

After  expanding  the  beachhead,  the  division  took 
part  in  Operation  Cobra,  took  the  strategic  town  of 
Mortain,  sped  across  Belgium  and  fought  in  the  Aa¬ 
chen  and  Huertgen  Forest  battles.  In  January  1945, 
Huebner  assumed  V  Corps  command  and  led  his 
forces  in  taking  the  Roer  dams  and  crossing  the 
Rhine  into  Germany. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  with  his  corps 
headquarters  immediately  upon  hostilities  ending  in 
Europe  to  prepare  for  deployment  to  the  Pacific. 
When  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ended,  he  became  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  G3  before  returning  to  Europe 
for  occupation  duties. 

“In  his  last  few  years  of  service  in  Germany, 
Huebner  found  that  the  administrative  skills  he  had 
learned  so  long  ago  were  still  of  value.  He  elimi¬ 
nated  the  dangerously  slack  postwar  discipline,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  model  training  program,  abolished  segre¬ 
gated  Negro  units  and  integrated  black  troops  into  all 
formations,  improved  the  education  offerings  of  the 
Army’s  schools  in  Europe  and  took  effective  action 
against  the  black  market.  He  retired  in  1950,  one  of 
the  best-loved  officers  ever  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  US  Army.”i6 

In  Huebner,  I  believe  I  have  found  a  Sam  Damon. 
His  background,  traits,  characteristics,  training  ex¬ 
pertise,  grasp  of  the  battlefield  and  concern  for  his 
soldiers  are  uncannily  Damon-like.  He  was  a 
unique  soldier  in  an  Army  filled  with  unique  sol¬ 
diers.  “Of  all  the  great  American  soldiers  of  the 
20th  century,  including  many  far  better  known  to 
the  public,  none  better  exemplifies  the  fundamental 
strength  of  a  citizen  army  in  a  democratic  society — 
the  career  open  to  talent.”^^ 

Comparisons 

In  researching  this  article,  it  became  abundantly 
clear  that  there  may  have  been  a  number  of  “Sam 
Damons”  that  author  Anton  Myrer  could  have  used 


as  his  model.  At  the  outset,  this  project  appeared  rel¬ 
atively  simple  when  initially  conceived — ^review  the 
Army’s  World  War  II  general  officers  and  identify 
some  good  candidates.  The  project  soon  became 
overwhelming  when  its  true  magnitude  became 
clear — the  Army  had  over  1,275  general  officers 
during  the  war.^^  There  were  clearly  too  many  good 
candidates,  most  of  whom  are  little  remembered,  and 
few,  except  the  most  famous,  have  either  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  or  have  left  memoirs.  It  became  obvious 
almost  from  the  start  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
thoroughly  review  every  candidate. 

I  had  always  thought  Damon’s  career  was  some¬ 
what  unique.  However,  I  was  soon  to  learn  that 
while  Damon,  and  subsequently  Huebner,  were 
unique  individuals,  their  careers  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  many  of  their  contemporaries.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  may  have  been  the  opportunity  to  shine  and 
to  have  the  level  of  exposure  where  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  their  talents  further  utilized.  Napoleon  re¬ 
portedly  said  that  every  officer  has  a  field  marshal’s 
baton  in  his  knapsack — ^however,  only  a  chosen  few 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  it.  Damon,  in  fiction,  and 
Huebner  in  real  life  not  only  had  the  talents  but 
seized  the  opportunity. 

In  his  book  Twentieth  Century  Warrior:  The  Life 
and  Service  of  Major  General  Edwin  D.  Patrick, 
Wilson  A.  Heefner  provides  a  good  analysis  of  the 
Army  officer  corps  during  the  interwar  years  and  of 
the  140  men  who  commanded  infantry,  armor  and 
airborne  divisions  in  World  War  II  combat.  After 
review,  it  is  clear  that  Damon  and  Huebner  may  have 
actually  been  more  the  norm  rather  than  exception. 

•  Thirty  “three  percent  were  from  the  Midwest. 

•  Thirty-^seven  percent  were  USMA  graduates. 
FiftyK)ne  percent  of  division  commanders  were  not 
academy  graduates.  Neither  Damon  nor  Huebner 
was  an  academy  grad. 

•  Ninety  “five  percent  of  division  commanders  at¬ 
tended  CGSC.  Huebner  did,  Damon  did  not. 

•  Ten  percent  of  CGSC  graduates  attended  senior 
service  college,  and  of  those,  50  percent  became  gen¬ 
eral  officers.  Additionally,  70  percent  of  the  combat 
division  commanders  were  senior  service  college 
graduates.  Huebner  was,  Damon  was  not. 
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•  Seventy-five  percent  of  combat  division  com¬ 
manders  had  service  on  the  general  staff.  Huebner 
did,  Damon  apparently  did  not. 

•  The  median  age  of  those  assuming  division 
command  was  50.  Damon  was  45  and  Huebner,  54. 

Military  education  played  an  important  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  interwar  years.  “Even  though  the  interwar 
Army  had  few  battalion-size  and  larger  units,  se¬ 
verely  limiting  an  officer’s  ability  to  apply  the  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  lessons  learned  at  the  schools,  the 
Army  compensated  by  assigning  the  most  promising 
of  those  officers  to  serve  on  the  faculties  of  the 
schools  or  with  regiments  assigned  to  the  schools.”^^ 
The  most  famous  of  those  schools  was  the  USAIS 
fi’om  1927  to  1932,  when  Marshall  served  as  the 
school’s  assistant  commandant.  The  school  was  in¬ 
deed  “the  cradle  of  many  of  World  War  IFs  greatest 
field  commanders,”  among  them  Collins,  Bradley, 
Stilwell  and  Van  Fleet.^^  Damon  was  a  student  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  and  Huebner  served  on  the  faculty. 

Damon’s  interwar  career  was  unique  only  in  that  he 
did  not  attend  either  CGSC  or  AWC  and  probably  did 
not  serve  on  a  high-level  staff  or  have  service  school 
instmctor  duty.  While  Damon  was  slightly  younger 
than  the  mechan  age  for  division  commanders,  this 
was  not  that  unusual.  A  number  of  general  officers, 
including  James  Gavin  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
moved  from  regimental  to  division  command  as  va¬ 
cancies  occurred  and  commanded  divisions  before 
they  were  45.  In  analyzing  the  ages  of  US  Army 
World  War  n  generals,  their  ages  ranged  from  roughly 
34  to  11?^  If  charted  on  a  beU  curve  diagram,  both 


Damon’s  and  Huebner’s  ages  would  be  'within  the 
center  quadrant  and  not  statistical  anomalies. 

Analyzing  these  two  officers  also  involves  consid¬ 
erable  conjecture.  Once  an  Eagle  involves  a  fiction¬ 
al  character,  and  the  author  provides  an  excellent 
overview  of  episodes  in  Damon’s  “life.”  However, 
there  are  considerable  gaps  in  the  story.  It  is  unclear, 
for  instance,  whether  or  not  Damon  served  on  a 
high-level  staff  or  as  a  service  school  instructor.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  because  much  of  the  book  concerns  the 
character  and  attributes  of  Damon,  it  is  easy  to  draw 
conclusions  in  those  areas  about  him.  However,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  make  the  same  conclusions  concerning 
Huebner.  His  career  is  relatively  easy  to  outline. 
However,  little  has  been  written  about  him  specifi¬ 
cally  besides  a  chapter  in  Masters  of  the  Art  of  Com¬ 
ma^  by  Martin  Blumenson  and  James  Stokesbury, 
and  a  master’s  thesis  written  by  Robert  J.  Rogers 
while  attending  CGSC  in  1965.^^  He  is  also  refer¬ 
enced  in  a  number  of  other  books,  but  generally  he  is 
little  more  than  a  footnote.  Rogers’  thesis  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because  he  was  able  to  interview  not  only  Hueb¬ 
ner,  but  also  a  number  of  officers  who  served  with 
him  in  the  1st  ID. 

Clearly  there  are  more  similarities  than  dissimilar¬ 
ities  in  the  careers  of  these  two  officers.  The  figure 
below  is  a  comparison  of  their  career  patterns. 

Tk’aits  of  the  Great  Captains 

During  the  AWC  course  “A  Ride  With  Some 
Great  Captains,”  a  number  of  traits  were  found  to 
have  been  common  among  Hannibal,  Alexander  the 


Career  Patterns 

Sam  Damon 

Clarence  Huebnar 

Date  Of  Birth 

1898 

im  . . ■ 

Entered  Service 

1916 

1910 

Enlisted  Service 

Yes  ■■Mr..;.. 

Yes 

Mexican  Expedition 

Yes 

^NO 

Source  of  Commission 

Battlefield  (WWI) 

Appoinfenent  from  enlisted  ranks 

Date  of  Commission 

1918 

1916 

WWI  Service 

Yes 

^es 

1  HighestWWIRank 

Major 

Lieutenant  Colonel  ^ 

Highest  WWI  Position 

Company  Commander 

Regimental  Commander 

Instructor  Duty 

Uficlek;  however  he  later  served 

Infantry  School 

as  Infantry  Center  Commander 

CGSC  (twice) 

Highest  Award 

Medal  of  Honor 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  (2) 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  (2) 

Silver  Star 

Silver  Star  (3) 

Bronze  Star 

Staff  College 

No 

1 925  (Distinguished  Griduate)  ' ' 

US  Army  War  College 

No 

i;:1929  .  ..  . 

WWI!  Service  HighesfPdsItion  Held 

Division  Commander  (Pacific) 

Corps  Commander  (Europe)  ^ 

Highest  Rank  Attained 

Lieutenant  General 

Lieutenant  General 

Retirement  Date 

Killed  In  Action-1 963 

. 

Died 

1963 

1972  ; 
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Great,  Gustavus  Adolfus,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon.  This  section  discusses  Damon  and  Hueb- 
ner  in  light  of  those  traits. 

Robust  body  and  mind.  Physically,  both  exhib¬ 
ited  this  trait.  It  is  recorded  that  both  were  top-notch 
athletes  as  youths  and  maintained  top  physical  fit¬ 
ness  condition  throughout  their  careers.  Damon  is 
cited  for  his  physical  fitness  on  numerous  occasions 
and  was  specifically  noted  for  his  abilities  in  field 
marches  and  combat.  Huebner  is  similarly  noted,  es¬ 
pecially  in  leading  extensive  training  programs.  He 
was  visible  at  the  lowest  level  and  participated  in  ev¬ 
ery  physically  demanding  activity  he  required  his 
lowest-ranking  soldiers  to  perform,  even  when  he 
was  a  division  commander — Pleading  by  example. 

It  appears  both  were  exceptionally  intelligent. 
Huebner  was  the  distinguished  graduate  of  his 
CGSC  class.  Damon,  although  short  on  formal 
education,  is  cited  as  having  been  the  top  student  in 
his  high  school  class  and  having  excelled  at  the  In¬ 
fantry  Officer’s  Course.  The  novel  further  details 
Damon’s  individual  program  for  self-improvement, 
which  devoted  most  of  his  fi'ee  time  to  reading  and 
studying  military,  strategic,  tactical  and  historical 
writings.  Once  an  Eagle  further  details  Damon’s 
battlefield  grasp  and  ability  to  visualize  and  identify 
operational  branches  and  sequels. 

Administrative  ability.  This  is  a  key  skill  be¬ 
cause  quite  often  a  major  factor  of  battlefield  success 
is  the  administrative  and  logistic  support  and  plan¬ 
ning  that  preceded  the  battle.  Huebner’s  business 
school  experiences  as  a  young  man  before  he  entered 
the  Army  clearly  helped  make  him  a  successful  non¬ 
commissioned  officer.  Additionally,  his  skills  in  this 
area  are  specifically  cited  in  the  hook  Masters  of  the 
Art  of  Command  as  being  a  key  to  his  success  in 
post-World  War  II  duties  in  Europe.^^  Little  is  men¬ 
tioned  of  Damon’s  skills  in  this  area.  However,  he  is 
cited  for  his  knowledge  of  regulations  and  doctrine. 

Physical  courage.  Although  awards  do  not  al¬ 
ways  tell  the  entire  story,  both  were  highly  decorated 
for  their  personal  courage  and  actions  during  both 
world  wars.  Clearly  they  had  individual  courage. 
Neither  is  cited  as  being  reckless,  and  both  are  noted 
for  their  concern  about  their  soldiers’  safety  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  minimize  casualties.  While  physical  courage 
may  have  been  less  essential  in  modem  times  be¬ 
cause  leaders  were  usually  more  distanced  from  the 
front  lines  than  in  earlier  days,  moral  courage  was 
necessary.  Both  Damon  and  Huebner  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  make  the  tough  decisions  in  the  midst  of  battle 
or  to  challenge  the  powers  that  be  when  necessary. 

Health.  Both  suffered  serious  wounds  during 
World  War  I.  However,  it  does  not  appear  there  were 


any  severe  long-term  effects  from  these  wounds. 
Both  are  noted  throughout  their  careers  for  their  ro¬ 
bust  health  and  high-level  physical  fitness. 

Youth.  Although  youth  may  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  most  senior  levels,  as  evidenced  by  Mar¬ 
shall  and  MacArthur  during  World  War  II,  it  was  es¬ 
sential  at  the  division  and  corps  levels.  Both  Damon 
and  Huebner  were  roughly  the  same  age  as  their  con¬ 
temporary  division  commanders. 

Character.  Character  is  the  ability  to  know  what  is 
possible,  to  know  what  one  wants  and  then  to  have  the 
courage  and  determination  to  get  it.  Both  men  exem¬ 
plified  this  characteristic.  As  young  men  in  World 
War  I,  they  took  charge  and  assumed  command  when 
their  chain  of  command  was  decimated.  Throughout 
their  careers,  they  stood  up  for  what  was  right  and 
when  necessary  stuck  their  necks  out. 

Possess  a  fighting  spirit.  Throughout  their  ca¬ 
reers,  both  fought  and  led  from  the  front.  Their  sto¬ 
ries  are  filled  with  incidents  where  their  leadership 
on  the  battlefield  inspired  their  subordinates  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  task  regardless  of  the  situation. 

Army  Core  Values 

The  seven  characteristics  described  below  are  the 
values  that  guide  today’s  Army.  These  are  the  traits 
we  strive  for  and  expect  firom  our  soldiers.  As  de¬ 
tailed  above,  both  Damon  and  Huebner  exemplified 
these  traits. 

Loyalty.  Establishes  the  correct  ordering  of  our 
obligations  and  commitments,  starting  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  then  the  US  Army,  the  unit,  family/fiiends 
and  finally  self.  Unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  lawful  government  prevents  us  from 
misplacing  our  loyalties. 

Duty.  Delineates  the  sum  total  of  all  laws,  rules, 
and  so  forth,  that  make  up  our  organizational,  civic 
and  moral  obligations.  Our  values  originate  with 
duty  because  we  expect  individuals  to,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum,  fulfill  their  obligations.  We  often  expect  indi¬ 
viduals  to  exceed  their  duty,  especially  in  ethical 
matters.  The  nation’s  highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  imparts  the  notion  of  an  individual  acting 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Respect.  Denotes  the  regard  and  recognition  of 
the  absolute  dignity  that  every  human  possesses. 
Specifically,  respect  indicates  compassion  and 
consideration  of  others,  including  sensitivity  to  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  and  needs  of  others. 

Selfless  service.  Service  before  self  signifies 
the  proper  ordering  of  priorities.  The  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  the  organization  come  before  the  in¬ 
dividual’s.  While  the  focus  is  on  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  idea  also  requires  that  the  servicemember 
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properly  take  care  of  family  and  self. 

Honor.  Circumscribes  the  complex  of  all  the  val¬ 
ues  that  make  up  the  public  code  for  the  Army  or  for 
any  organization.  These  values  include:  loyalty, 
duty,  respect,  selfless  service,  honor,  integrity  and 
personal  courage.  Significantly,  honor  provides  the 
motive  for  the  action  and  demands  adherence  to  a 
public  moral  code,  not  protection  of  a  reputation. 

Integrity.  Encompasses  the  sum  total  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  set  of  values — ^his  private  moral  code.  A 
breach  of  any  of  these  values  will  damage  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  integrity.  Integrity,  closely  related  to  the 
word  integer,  really  refers  to  a  notion  of  complete¬ 
ness,  wholeness  and  uniqueness. 

Personal  courage.  Depicts  the  premier  military 
virtue  that  enables  us  to  persevere  despite  fear,  dan¬ 
ger  or  adversity,  no  matter  what  the  context  happens 
to  be — ^physicd  or  moral.  Personal  courage  includes 
the  notion  of  taking  responsibility  for  decisions  and 
actions.  Additionally,  it  involves  the  abihty  to  per¬ 
form  critical  self-assessment,  to  confront  new  ideas 
and  to  change. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  Masters  of 
the  Art  of  Command  concerning  Huebner,  the  au¬ 
thors  provide  their  final  critique.  With  minimal 
changes,  their  comments  could  have  been  written  to 
describe  the  fictional  combat  leader  Damon,  because 
both  were  ‘'among  the  finest  young  combat  officers 
of  World  War  I . . .  grew  to  become  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  division  . . .  commanders  of  World  War  II. 
He  combined  decisiveness  and  aggressiveness  with 
a  sure  tactical  touch.  He  demonstrated  unsurpassed 
leadership  in  training  and  in  battle;  he  probably 
brought  up — ^trained,  educated  and  developed  to  ma¬ 
turity — ^more  young  officers  who  themselves  be¬ 
came  general  officers  than  any  other  commander. 


He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  and  in  the 
genuine  tradition  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  leader 
of  men.”^^ 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Sam  Damon  while  serving  as  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  during  the  late 
1970s.  Television  miniseries  were  then  in  vogue, 
and  Once  an  Eagle  was  serialized  by  NBC.  During 
the  evenings  Once  an  Eagle  was  shown,  all  activities 
that  could  be  controlled  were  halted  on  Fort  Bragg 
so  we  could  run  home  and  watch  Damon’s  trials  and 
tribulations.  The  following  morning  all  the  junior 
officers  gathered  for  breakfast  in  their  mess  halls  af¬ 
ter  physical  training  to  discuss  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning’s  show,  scene  by  scene.  Damon  became  our 
mentor.  While  he  was  not  perfect  and  we  could  pick 
out  his  flaws,  we  saw  in  him  what  we  wanted  to  be 
and,  more  important,  what  we  could  possibly  be  as 
officers.  He  motivated  us  to  raise  both  our  expecta¬ 
tions  and  standards.  In  his  nemesis,  Courtney  Mas- 
sengale,  we  saw  the  worst  of  the  officer  corps — ^and 
what  we  would  do  our  best  to  fight  against  through¬ 
out  our  careers. 

Over  the  years  Damon  has  often  served  as  my  ex¬ 
ample  when  counseling  junior  officers  and  during 
formal  officer  professional  development  sessions.  I 
have  given  copies  of  Once  an  Eagle  as  gifts  so  many 
times,  that  I  find  myself  looking  for  paperback  copies 
every  time  1  go  into  a  used  book  store.  I  have  been  a 
proponent  of,  and  advocate  for,  Damon  for  nearly  20 
years.  Researching  this  article  provided  me  with 
another  role  model — Clarence  Huebner.  It  also  re¬ 
inforced  the  fact  that  our  Army  is,  and  always  has 
been,  made  up  of  exceptional  individuals  who,  though 
not  readily  recognizable  to  the  general  public,  stand 
ready  to  answer  the  nation’s  call  to  duty.  MR 
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During  world  war  I,  Major  General 

Hunter  Liggett  served  as  a  division,  corps  and 
army  commander  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  (AEF).  When  he  assumed  command  of  the 
US  First  Army  in  autumn  1918,  he  had  already 
served  in  the  Army  for  more  than  39  years.  Before 
the  war,  he  held  a  wide  variety  of  operational  assign¬ 
ments,  including  battahon  and  brigade  command. 
More  important,  he  actively  and  continuously  stud¬ 
ied  to  prepare  for  future  war.  This  preparation  for 
“the  next  war”  served  Liggett  well  in  the  severe  test 
amid  the  trenches  of  France. 

Liggett’s  ceaseless  preparation  allowed  him  to 
break  free  of  the  stereotypical,  unimaginative  gener¬ 
alship  that  too  often  characterized  World  War  I  com¬ 
manders.  His  study  and  reflection  of  nearly  four  de¬ 
cades  allowed  him  to  rise  above  his  personal 
assignments  and  develop  practical  solutions  to  mod¬ 
em  war’s  complexities.  TMs  was  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  Liggett’s  establishment  of  a  modem, 
effective  command  environment.  His  personal  prep¬ 
aration  also  reflected  itself  in  the  great  care  he  took  in 
preparing  his  units  for  operations.  Throughout  his 
career,  Liggett’s  leadership  remained  firmly  bal¬ 
anced  upon  the  twin  pillars  of  taking  care  of  soldiers 
and  his  own  admirable  character. 

Early  Career 

After  graduating  from  the  US  Military  Academy 
in  1879,  Lieutenant  Liggett  joined  the  Fifth  Infantry 
on  the  Montana  frontier.  For  most  of  the  next  two  de¬ 
cades,  he  served  with  the  same  regiment  in  the  West. 
Despite  his  long  frontier  service,  Liggett  was  never 
involved  in  any  major  Indian  campaigns,  although  he 
did  earn  the  Indian  Campaign  Badge.  In  one  small 
skirmish,  Liggett’s  regimental  commander  com¬ 
mended  his  leadership.  In  1892,  Liggett  left  the  West 
with  his  regiment  when  it  was  posted  to  Florida.^ 
Historian  Edward  M.  Coffoan  noted  that  early 
20th-century  US  Army  officers  prepared  for  war 


through  operational  experience,  institutional  school¬ 
ing  and  training  maneuvers.^  Liggeth  to  one  degree 
or  another,  used  aft  three  means.  Although  he  missed 
combat  in  Cuba,  he  served  there  brieffy  during  active 
operations.  Then  from  1899  to  1902,  he  served  in 
command  and  staff  positions  in  the  Philippines  dur¬ 
ing  the  insurrection.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  became  the  Department  of  the  Lakes  adjutant 
general  in  Chicago.  In  1907,  he  assumed  infantry 
battahon  command  in  the  13th  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Bvansas. 

While  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  then  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Liggett  began  his  education  in  the  newly  founded 
Army  education  system.  “Though  not  detailed  as  a 
student,”  Liggett  later  wrote,  “I  managed  to  assimi¬ 
late  most  of  what  the  School  of  the  Lines  and  the 
School  of  the  Staff  had  to  offer.”^  He  did  this 
through  association  with  instmctor,  then  Lieutenant 
George  C.  Marshall.  As  Marshall  described  it,  he 
“would  give  [Liggett]  the  problem  after  the  class  got 
it.  Then  I  would  go  over  his  work,  correct  his  work, 
after  I  had  the  approved  solution.”^  Through  this  co¬ 
vert  approach,  Liggett  gained  an  appreciation  for 
regimental  and  divisional  tactics. 

As  a  1910  Army  War  College  (AWC)  class  mem¬ 
ber,  Liggett  built  on  the  foundation  of  his  Leaven¬ 
worth  “course.”  At  the  AWC,  he  prepared  for  duty 
on  the  general  staff  and  learned  the  tasks  of  com¬ 
manders  and  staffs  of  larger  troop  formations.  These 
two  schools  were  particularly  important  to  Liggett 
and  his  colleagues.  Serving  only  in  small  units  of  a 
relatively  small  army,  US  Army  officers  relied  on  the 
theoretical  school  instruction  to  learn  the  methods  of 
large-scale  modem  war.  However,  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  Liggett  were  the  associations  he  made  at  the 
schools:  Malin  Craig,  an  AWC  classmate,  later 
served  as  Liggett’s  World  War  I  chief  of  staff,  and 
Marshall  served  as  Liggett’s  chief  of  operations.^ 

Upon  graduation,  Liggett  became  the  AWC  direc¬ 
tor,  and  later,  its  president.  As  the  AWC  director,  he 
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was  instrumental  in  reshaping  its  curriculum  along 
the  lines  of  the  Leavenworth  schools,  adding  instruc¬ 
tion  in  military  history,  operational  planning  and 
general  staff  duties.  Concurrently,  he  served  as  the 
chief  of  the  primary  planning  agency  on  the  general 
staff.  In  this  position,  Liggett  prepared  plans  for  in¬ 
terventions  into  Mexico,  and  he  considered  ways  to 
improve  Philippine  defenses.^  While  serving  on  the 
general  staff,  Liggett  also  participated  in  peacetime 
training  maneuvers — in  particular,  the  1912  Con¬ 
necticut  Maneuvers,  which  were  noted  for  their  use 
of  “after-action  reviews.”^ 

From  1907  to  1913,  Liggett  studied  the  supply,  or¬ 
ganization  and  command  of  higher  units,  planning 
their  use  through  war  plans.  From  1913  to  1921,  he 
exercised  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  active  commands  ranging  from  brigade 
through  field  army. 

After  commanding  the  administrative  Department 
of  the  Lakes,  Brigadier  General  Liggett  assumed 
command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  (Infantry)  in  1914. 
Stationed  along  the  Mexican  border  as  part  of  the  2d 
Division,  Liggett  experienced  “actually  handling  a 
brigade  in  the  field.”  Convinced  that  a  conflict  with 
Mexico  was  inevitable,  Liggett  made  every  effort  “to 
instruct  the  officers  and  soldiers  [so]  that  they  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  no  matter  what 
preponderance  force  in  numbers  we  might  encounter 
in  Mexico.”^  To  do  this,  Liggett  designed  a  series  of 
training  problems  based  on  actual  contingency  plans. 
As  part  of  the  training,  he  had  his  men  construct 
trench  lines  and  strongpoints.  He  then  used  those  ob¬ 
stacles  as  objectives  for  night  attacks.  In  all  of  his 
training,  Liggett  emphasized  the  combination  of 
arms — he  used  artillery,  engineers  and  signal  troops 
to  support  his  infantrymen.  One  of  Liggett’s  regi¬ 
mental  commanders.  Colonel  Robert  L.  Bullard, 
who  later  became  a  fellow  corps  and  army  com¬ 
mander  in  the  AEF,  thought  the  training  exercises 
were  the  most  realistic  and  useful  training  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  Army.^  At  Fourth  Brigade,  Liggett  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  innovation  and  practical  preparation 
that  would  mark  his  future  commands. 

In  1915,  he  arrived  in  the  Philippines  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade  (Provisional). 
There  he  continued  to  stress  training  and  preparation 
for  war.  Together  with  his  aide,  Captain  George  C. 
Marshall,  Liggett  conducted  tactical  instmction  and 
exercises.  In  particular,  he  used  staff  rides  to  familiar¬ 
ize  commanders  with  the  tactical  possibilities  in  de¬ 
fending  the  island,  and  he  found  “the  study  and  practi¬ 
cal  working  out  of  the  problems  of  defense  were 
most  instructive.”^^  In  April  1916,  Liggett  assumed 
command  of  the  entire  Philippines  Department,  the 
Army’s  largest  overseas  command.  A  month  before 


In  autumn  1917,  Liggett  wrote, 

“A  general  officer  has  nothing  to  learn  in 
the  front  lines.  .  .  |T|he  nearer  one  gets  to 
the  first  line,  the  less  one  sees.  The 
perspective  is  smothered  in  the  close- 
up.”  Ironically,  Liggett  spent  much  of  his 
time  visiting  the  front .  .  .  [and  his] 
frequent  visits  forward  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  touch  with  the  actual  situation 
and  conduct  his  operations  accordingly. 

Consequently,  his  operations  were 
marked  by  a  flexibility  uncommon  among 
AEF  commanders. 


America  entered  World  War  I,  he  was  promoted  to 
major  general,  one  of  only  seven  in  the  Army.^^ 

After  the  US  declaration  of  war  in  April  1917, 
Liggett  returned  to  the  United  States  to  command  the 
Western  Department,  and  in  September,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  41st  Division. 

Corps  Command 

Before  he  had  been  in  command  for  a  month,  Lig¬ 
gett  was  ordered  to  France  to  tour  the  Western  Front 
to,  as  Liggett  put  it,  “inform  ourselves  at  first  hand 
what  was  in  store  for  us.”  He  inspected  both  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  methods  of  trench  warfare  and 
watched  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  British  at¬ 
tack  against  Passchendale  Ridge,  making  mental 
notes  on  tactics,  organization,  training,  methods  of 
supply  and  even  morale.  The  group  of  15  major  gen¬ 
eris  and  their  chiefs  of  staff  also  visited  the  AEF 
headquarters  at  Chaumont.^^ 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  the  demanding  AEF 
commander,  conducted  a  medical  survey  and  char¬ 
acter  analysis  at  Chaumont.  Normally,  he  found  the 
generals  too  old  or  inactive,  or  otherwise  not  up  to 
the  rigorous  demands  of  the  Western  Front  and 
quickly  sent  theip  back  to  the  United  States.  Liggett 
could  have  easily  been  dismissed  on  those  grounds 
himself,  since  he  was  60  years  old.  Yet  Pershing 
must  have  seen  something  in  Liggett  and  decided  to 
keep  him  in  France.  Liggett  recognized  that  his 
weight  might  have  been  a  concern  with  Pershing  and 
later  commented,  “I  never  have  inquired,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  continue  to  be  only  hearsay  to  me,  but  unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  such  a  thing  not  only  as  being  too 
old  to  fight  but  too  fat.  That  disqualification  is  the 
more  serious  if  the  fat  is  above  the  collar.”^^ 

Initially,  Pershing  recommended  Liggett  as  the 
American  military  representative  on  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  the  Western  Allies’  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  forum.  When  Secretary  of  War  Newton  Baker 
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selected  General  Tasker  Bliss  for 
that  position,  Pershing  named  Lig¬ 
gett  US  I  Corps  commander  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1918.  When  he  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps,  he  assumed 
administrative  control  of  four  US 
divisions,  only  one  of  which  was 
on  the  front  lines.  Consequently, 
over  the  ensuing  months,  Liggett 
and  his  staff  supervised  the  divi¬ 
sions’  training,  equipping  and  sup¬ 
plying,  making  frequent  inspec¬ 
tions  and  tours.  Although  the 
French  retained  tactical  control  of  Hunter  Li  c 

his  divisions,  Liggett  often  acted 
on  his  division  commanders’  behalf  and  argued  to 
make  tactical  adjustments,  if  necessary.  More  im¬ 
portant,  he  used  this  time  to  prepare  his  corps  for  war. 
He  and  his  staff  studied  the  military  situation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  line,  which 
would  later  become  the  American  sector.  “The  time 
from  January  20th  to  June  1918,”  Liggett  noted, 
“was  well  utilized  in  bringing  the  Corps  Staff  up 
to  the  state  of  efficiency  which  later  distinguished 
it  in  all  work.’’^^ 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  US  divisions  took  over  active  sectors  on  the 
line,  but  I  Corps  did  not.  Before  the  German  offen¬ 
sives  of  March  and  April  1918,  Pershing  had  planned 
for  the  corps  to  take  over  the  quiet  Toul  sector.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  German  offensives  forced  Pershing  to  use 
American  troops  to  bolster  the  Allied  fronts.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  US  divisions,  although  still  admin¬ 
istratively  controlled  by  Liggett,  fought  under  the 
tactical  control  of  French  or  British  commanders. 
Liggett  waited  patiently.  As  Coffman,  the  best  AEF 
historian,  remarked,  Liggett  “was  no  prima  donna, 
however;  he  could  wait  for  opportunity  with  equa¬ 
nimity.”^^  The  waiting  ended  in  July  1918. 

Early  Battles: 

July  to  September  1918 

On  4  July  1918,  over  a  year  after  American  troops 
had  first  landed  in  France,  Liggett’s  I  Corps  took  over 
an  active  sector  northwest  of  Chauteau-Thierry.  The 
sector  was  at  the  apex  of  a  bulge  in  the  Allied  lines  left 
from  the  Germans’  recent  spring  and  early  summer 


Hunter  Liggett,  circa  1914. 


offensives.  Two  weeks  after  as¬ 
suming  the  position,  I  Corps  coun¬ 
terattacked,  as  part  of  the  French 
Sixth  Army,  toward  the  Vesle  Riv¬ 
er.  Despite  their  inexperience  and 
fierce  German  counterattacks,  Lig¬ 
gett  and  his  corps  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  flanking  French 
corps.  “From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fighting,”  Liggett  later  wrote, 
“all  commanders  were  warned 
about  the  futility  of  making  the 
front  lines  too  heavy,  and  all  were 
circa  1 91 4  enjoined  to  attack  machine  guns  by 

envelopment  and  never  directly.”^^ 
By  5  August,  I  Corps,  now  flanked  by  fellow  US  HI 
Corps,  reached  the  Vesle.  For  the  next  six  weeks,  I 
Corps  remained  on  the  defensive  as  the  Allies  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  general  offensive  against  the  Germans. 

Before  this  offensive  was  undertaken,  the  newly 
formed  US  First  Army,  under  Pershing’s  direct 
command,  would  launch  an  attack  to  erase  the 
four-year-old  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  operations  or¬ 
der  called  for  Liggett’s  corps  and  Major  General  Jo¬ 
seph  Dickman’s  IV  Corps  to  attack  northward  to 
liiik  up  with  Major  General  George  Cameron’s  V 
Corps  advancing  from  the  south.  A  French  corps 
would  conduct  holding  attacks  against  the  nose  of 
the  salient. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle,  Liggett  called  his  di¬ 
vision  commanders  together,  and  “every  detail  of  the 
approaching  battle  [was]  carefully  explained.”  Lig¬ 
gett  and  his  commanders  thoroughly  reviewed  the 
written  order  to  ensure  that  each  subordinate  com¬ 
mander  fully  understood  not  only  his  mission,  but 
those  of  the  divisions  to  the  right  and  left.  This  was 
particularly  important,  since  he  told  his  commanders 
to  press  their  units  forward  without  checking  align¬ 
ment  with  flanking  divisions,  as  long  as  their  flanks 
were  unduly  exposed.  For  I  Corps,  Liggett  later 
wrote,  “the  advance  was  to  be  continued  until  stopped 
by  the  enemy.”  He  clearly  pointed  out  what  he  saw  as 
the  decisive  point  of  the  battle — the  ground  north  of 
Thiaumont.  Liggett  also  stressed  the  need  to  keep  the 
front^chelon  attack  relatively  weak,  with  a  strong  re¬ 
serve  out  of  German  artillery  range. 
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In  1915,  he  arrived  in  the  Philippines  to  take  command  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Brigade  (Provisional).  There  he  continued  to  stress  training  and  preparation  for  war. 
Together  with  his  aide,  Captain  George  C.  Marshall,  Liggett  conducted  tactical  instruction 
and  exercises.  In  particular,  he  used  staff  rides  to  familiarize  commanders  with  the 
tactical  possibilities  in  defending  the  isiand. ...  In  April  1916,  Liggett  assumed  command 
of  the  entire  Philippines  Department,  the  Army’s  largest  overseas  command. 


With  three  divisions  in  the  lead  and  one  in  reserve, 
Liggett’s  corps  attacked  on  12  September.  With  his 
commanders  fully  informed  of  his  desires,  Liggett’s 
attacking  columns  moved  quicker  than  anticipated.  In 
less  than  four  days,  I  Corps  had  reached  its  final  ob¬ 
jectives  and,  in  the  process,  captured  almost  5,000 
prisoners  and  over  130  guns,  with  minimal  casualties. 
Within  10  days,  Liggett  and  his  corps  would  begin  a 
more  serious  test,  against  a  more  determined  enemy.^ 

Meuse-Argonne: 

26  September  to  14  October  1918 

As  part  of  the  general  Allied  offensive  to  drive 
Germany  out  of  France,  US  forces  were  to  attack 
into  the  heavily  defended  Meuse-Argonne  region. 
The  American  objective  was  the  German  lines  of 
communication  running  through  Sedan  and  Metz. 
To  reach  this,  Pershing  and  his  First  Army  staff 
planned  for  three  corps,  consisting  of  12  divisions,  to 
rapidly  advance  on  line,  seeking  to  overrun  the  Ger¬ 
man  main  defenses  before  they  could  be  reinforced. 
Cameron’s  V  Corps  was  to  attack  in  the  center  to 
seize  the  key  terrain  of  Montfaucon  Hill,  while  Bul¬ 
lard’s  m  Corps  and  Liggett’s  I  Corps  would  drive 
deep  on  a  flank  and  force  the  enemy  to  withdraw. 
The  attack  was  scheduled  for  26  September.^^ 

Pershing  assigned  Liggett  the  western  sector  an¬ 
choring  First  Army’s  flank.  Unfortunately  for  Lig¬ 
gett  and  his  troops,  their  sector  included  the  forbid¬ 
ding  Argonne  Forest.  “The  region,”  Liggett  later 
noted,  “was  a  natural  fortress  while  the  Mrginia  Wil¬ 
derness  in  which  Grant  and  Lee  fought  was  just  a 
park.”^^  Moreover,  because  the  St.  Mihiel  operation 
had  concluded  only  10  days  earlier,  the  Americans 
were  unable  to  use  the  veteran  divisions  from  that 
battle  for  the  Meuse-Argonne’s  opening  stages,  re¬ 
sulting  in  unfamiliar  command  arrangements.  Of  I 
Corps’  four  divisions,  none  had  served  under  Liggett 
before  late  September.^ 

Despite  these  problems,  I  Corps  made  reasonably 
good  initial  progress.  Using  his  characteristic  encir¬ 
cling  attacks  rather  than  direct  frontal  assaults,  Lig¬ 
gett  circumvented  the  most  formidable  defenses  and 
drove  nearly  4  miles  up  the  Aire  River  valley  on  the 
first  day.  Amy  orders  to  stop  along  an  objective  line, 
however,  stalled  I  Corps’  momentum.  That  delay 


and  Geman  reinforcements  slowed  the  American 
advance  over  the  next  several  days.  Faced  with  the 
strongest  Geman  lines,  Pershing  had  to  suspend  for¬ 
ward  movement  on  30  September.^^ 

The  US  First  Amy  resumed  its  advance  on  4  Oc¬ 
tober  with  an  attack  aimed  at  the  Geman  defenses 
along  the  Cunel  and  Romagne  Heights.  The  attack 
made  little  headway  against  the  well-organized  Ger¬ 
man  machinegun  and  artillery  defenses.  As  David 
Trask,  former  Army  chief  historian,  points  out, 
“Only  the  I  Corps  made  a  useful  advance,  position¬ 
ing  itself  to  penetrate  the  Argonne.”  Pershing  or¬ 
dered  more  attacks  7  October  and  again  14  October. 
They  made  only  limited  advances  against  stiff  Ger¬ 
man  resistance,  fomidable  terrain  and  increasing 
logistic  and  tactical  difficulties.^^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  weeks  of  frustrating  attrition 
so  typical  of  the  war’s  trench  warfare,  Liggett 
showed  his  characteristic  tactical  sense  with  a  bold 
and  innovative  attack  that  cleared  the  Argonne  For¬ 
est.  Throughout  early  October,  Liggett’s  troops  had 
advanced  far  enough  to  enable  a  blow  against  the 
Argonne ’s  northwest  flank,  rather  than  more  fi'ontal 
assaults.  Thus,  Liggett  proposed  a  division  attack  to 
move  past  the  Geman  defenses.  The  attack  was 
risky — it  moved  perpendicular  to  the  rest  of  the 
American  advance  and  was  subject  to  converging 
fires  and  having  its  northern  flank  exposed.  So  bold 
was  this  plan  that  the  French  liaison  officers  and 
most  of  Liggett’s  own  staff  opposed  it.  Only  Colonel 
Craig,  his  chief  of  staff,  supported  him.  Yet  against 
this  opposition,  Liggett  proposed  it  to  Pershing’s 
chief  of  staff,  Major  General  James  McAndrew,  who 
authorized  it.  On  7  October,  Liggett  launched  the  at¬ 
tack  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Gemans  out  of 
their  Argome  defenses.^^ 

With  mounting  pressure  from  Allied  leadership 
and  increasing  logistics  problems,  Pershing  decided 
to  relinquish  First  Amy  command.  In  early  Octo¬ 
ber,  Pershing  had  intimated  that  he  would  turn  over 
command  to  Liggett;  nine  days  later,  he  called  Lig¬ 
gett  to  First  Amy  headquarters  to  take  command 
immediately.  There,  Liggett  learned  of  the  planned 
14  October  offensive.  Rather  than  take  charge  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  operation,  Liggett  asked  if  he  could 
assume  command  after  the  planned  operation  had 
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I/sing  his  characteristic  encircling  attacks  rather  than  direct  frontal 
assaults,  Liggett  circumvented  the  most  formidable  defenses  and  drove  nearly  4  miles 
up  the  Aire  River  valley  on  the  first  day.  Army  orders  to  stop  along  an  objective 
line,  however,  stalled  I  Corps’  momentum.  That  delay  and  German  reinforcements 
slowed  the  American  advance  over  the  next  several  days. 


been  cx)mpleted.  Furthermore,  it  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  army.^^ 


Remodeling  an  Army: 

16  October  to  1  November  1918 

As  the  Americans  attacked,  Liggett  visited  the 
corps  and  division  headquarters  to  learn  the  “condi¬ 
tions  on  the  line,  the  temper  of  the  troops,  and  their 
commanders.”  Liggett  was  “acquainted  with  every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  on  the  First  Corps  front,  and  now 
needed  the  same  knowledge  as  to  the  entire  line.” 
After  he  assumed  command  on  16  October,  Liggett 
and  his  staff  continued  these  visits  for  two  more 


weeks.  Not  only  were  they  looking  for  ways  to 
“tighten  up,”  they  made  “every  effort  to  profit  [from] 
past  mistakes  and  encourage  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
army  for  the  impending  attack.”^^ 

\^at  Liggett  and  his  staff  found  as  they  visited  the 
First  Army  was  nqt  good.  One  American  staff  offi¬ 
cer  called  it  “a  disorganized  and  wrecked  army.”  All 
of  the  divisions  were  tired  and  depleted  from  the 
weeks  of  bitter  fighting.  Several  divisions  were 
combat-ineffective,  with  less  than  25  percent  of  their 
authorized  strength.  Liggett  estimated  that  there 


were  over  100,000  stragglers,  draining  the  army’s 
strength.  A  lack  of  draft  animals  immobilized  the 


army’s  artillery.  The  army  needed  to  rest  and  refit,  so 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  Liggett  allowed  it  to  do  just 
that  and  resisted  pressure  to  do  otherwise.^^ 

More  important,  however,  Liggett  retooled  and  re¬ 
modeled  First  Army.  Starting  within  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  strengthened  his  staff  with  officers  such  as 
Colonel  George  C.  Marshall,  his  G3,  and  then  met 
with  his  staff  daily.  To  prepare  First  Army  for  the  im¬ 
pending  attack  against  German  defenses,  Liggett  re¬ 
trained  his  infantry  and  artillery.  Some  infantry  re¬ 
ceived  special  training  in  techniques  for  attacking 
strongpoints,  while  the  rest  were  trained  to  bypass 
these  defenses.  Artillery  batteries  laid  out  supporting 
plans  to  use  interdicting  fires  to  isolate  infantry  objec¬ 
tives  and  to  conduct  counterbattery  fires  against  Ger¬ 
man  artillery.  Perhaps  the  key  factor  was  that  com¬ 
manders  were  indoctrinated  in  maximizing 
supporting  fires  and  using  gas  to  suppress  enemy  de- 
fenses.^^ 


As  Liggett  prepared  his  three  corps  for  future  op¬ 
erations,  he  was  under  constant  pressure  from  Persh¬ 
ing  to  resume  the  offensive.  Liggett  resisted  the  pres¬ 


sure  and  told  the  AEF  commander  that  First  Army 
was  too  exhausted  for  any  major  assault.  Finally,  af¬ 
ter  Pershing  persisted  in  hanging  around  the  First 
Army  headquarters  at  Souilly,  Liggett  had  to  tell  him 
to  go  away  and  forget  First  Army’s  problems.^^ 

Although  Liggett  did  not  want  to  launch  a  major 
attack  until  he  had  remodeled  his  army,  he  believed 
that  “further  local  advances  were  essential  to  secure 
the  best  possible  line  from  which  to  launch  [First 
Army’s]  general  attack.”  All  three  corps  launched 
local  attacks  to  clear  forests,  seize  hills  and  otherwise 
secure  favorable  positions.  The  bloodiest  of  these  lo¬ 
cal  operations  was  I  Corps’  10-day  battle  to  capture 
Grandpre  on  27  October. 

As  the  battle  for  Grandpre  raged,  Liggett  met  with 
General  Henri  Gourand,  the  French  Fourth  Army 
commander.  The  American  told  the  French  general 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  attack  on  28  October,  but 
Gourand  said  he  could  not  attack  until  2  November. 
The  Allies  finally  agreed  on  1  November,  a  delay  of 
four  days.  Liggett  wisely  used  the  delay  to  “have 
everything  in  complete  readiness.”^^ 

In  the  four  days  before  opening  the  offensive,  First 
Army  readied  itself  for  the  upcoming  attack.  In  the 
rear,  service  troops  stockpiled  supplies  and  repaired 
roads.  Artillery  placed  fires  on  suspected  and  Imown 
enemy  artillery  and  reserve  positions.  In  the  front 
lines,  units  made  their  combat  checks  and  final  prep¬ 
arations.^"^  Meanwhile,  Liggett,  as  was  his  habit, 
called  in  his  subordinate  commanders  and  coordi¬ 
nated  their  plans.  With  the  corps  commanders  and 
their  chiefs  of  staff,  Liggett  went  over  every  detail  of 
the  plan.  He  also  made  his  commander ’s  intent  clear: 
reach  the  ridgelines  on  the  first  day  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  counterattack.  As  a  result  of  Liggett’s 
painstaking  preparations,  confidence  permeated  the 
First  Army,  and  Liggett  recalled  “nobody  had  any 
doubt  about  the  success  of  the  coming  drive.”^^ 

Into  Battle: 

1  to  11  November  1918 

On  1  November,  Liggett’s  First  Army  attacked 
northward  toward  the  Meuse  River.  Liggett’s  main 
objective  was  the  Barricourt  Ridge  in  the  center,  a 
realistic  advance  of  5  miles.  Then  he  would  thrast 
west  to  outflank  the  Bougogne  Forest,  turn  northeast 
and  drive  to  the  river.  To  accomplish  this  mission, 
Liggett  had  a  powerful  instrument  in  First 
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First  Army  machine  gunners  beyond 
Gibercy,  France,  12  November  1918. 


Liggett’s  troops  had  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  a  blow  against 
the  Argonne’s  northwest  flank,  rather  than  more  frontal  assaults.  Thus,  Liggett  proposed 
a  division  attack  to  move  past  the  German  defenses.  The  attack  was  risl^ — it  moved 
perpendicular  to  the  rest  of  the  American  advance  and  was  subject  to  converging 
fires  and  having  its  northern  flank  exposed.  So  bold  was  this  plan  that  the  French 
liaison  officers  and  most  of  Liggett’s  own  staff  opposed  it. . . .  Yet  against  this  opposition, 
Liggett  proposed  it  to  Pershing’s  chief  of  staff,  Major  General  James  McAndrew,  who 
authorized  it.  On  7  October,  Liggett  launched  the  attack  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Germans  out  of  their  Argonne  defenses. 


Army — with  a  strength  of  one  million  men  sup¬ 
ported  by  over  4,000  artillery  pieces.  Every  corps 
had  solid  leaders  and  experienced  staffs,  and  all  of 
Liggett’s  divisions  were  seasoned  veterans. 

On  the  first  day,  V  Corps  in  the  center  easily 
gained  control  of  the  Barricourt  Heights,  while  III 
Corps,  in  the  east,  kept  pace  and  advanced  to  the 
Meuse  River.  Only  I  Corps,  in  the  west,  failed  to 
make  much  progress.  W^en  Pershing  expressed 
concern  about  I  Corps’  lack  of  success,  Liggett  re¬ 
marked  that  “there  would  be  no  enemy  in  front  of 
the  corps  the  next  day.”^^  Liggett  was  right,  and 
the  next  day,  I  Corps  succeeded  in  outflanking  the 
Bougogne  Forest  and  clearing  the  French  Fourth 
Army’s  flank.  Over  the  next  several  days,  Liggett’s 
army  continued  to  advance  as  fast  as  it  could  displace 
its  artillery  and  supplies  forward.  At  one  point,  the 
advance  was  so  rapid  that  it  ran  off  the  AEF  head¬ 
quarters’  maps.  By  4  November,  Liggett  had  ele¬ 
ments  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  Meuse.^^ 

Liggett’s  preparations  paid  off.  Infantry  and  artil¬ 


lery  coordination  was  superb.  Troops  pushed 
through  and  around  German  strongpoints,  while  spe¬ 
cial  assault  troops  reduced  them.  Improved  staff  work 
and  coordination  afforded  First  Army  the  flexibility  to 
bypass  German  defenses.  “In  contrast  to  former  at¬ 
tacks,”  commented  Pershing  biographer  Donald  J. 
Smythe,  “in  which  a  fairly  good  first-day  advance 
was  followed  by  increasingly  smaller  ones,  this  attack 
was  different.  The  third  day’s  gain  exceeded  those  of 
the  first.  The  Army  not  only  had  an  initial  punch;  it 
reached  the  point  where  it  could  keep  going.”^^ 

A  week  after  Liggett’s  forces  reached  the  Meuse, 
the  Armistice  was  called.  Under  Liggett’s  tutelage, 
the  American  units  had  finally  developed  into  a 
well-trained,  well-organized  fitting  force. 

A  Professor  of  War 
and  Human  Nature 

Throughout  his  career,  Liggett  succeeded  because, 
as  his  AEF  colleague  Bullard  noted,  “He  knew  how 
to  do  it.”  This  knowledge  came  fi'om  Liggett’s  con- 
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Liggett  retooled  and  remodeled 
First  Army.  Starting  within  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  strengthened  his  staff  with  officers 
such  as  Colonel  Marshall,  his  G3,  and 
then  met  with  his  staff  daily  . . .  Some 
infantry  received  special  training  in  tech¬ 
niques  for  attacking  strongpoints,  while 
the  rest  were  trained  to  bypass  these 
defenses.  Artillery  batteries  laid  out  sup¬ 
porting  plans  to  use  interdicting  fires  to 
isolate  infantry  objectives  and  to  conduct 
counterbattery  fires  against  German 
artillery  Perhaps  the  key  factor  was  that 
commanders  were  indoctrinated  in  maxi¬ 
mizing  supporting  fires  and  using  gas  to 
suppress  enemy  defenses. 


tinuous  and  thorough  preparation  for  war.  As  Liggett 
himself  wrote,  “It  behooves  all  ofBcers  of  whatever 
grade  to  fit  themselves,  by  unceasing  thought  and 
study,  for  the  exercise  of  command.  No  one  knows 
how  soon  his  services  may  be  urgently  required  in 


defense  of  his  country.  Much  can  be  learned  from  an 
intelligent  study  of  military  history,  and  no  one  can 
be  too  well  prepared  for  the  great  responsibilities 

ofwar.”40 

This  unceasing  study  of  war  was  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  Liggett,  since  it  allowed  him  to  break 
free  from  the  stagnation  of  the  small,  firontier  army 
that  he  entered  in  1879.  Although  he  spent  the  first 
20  years  of  his  career  in  an  army  where  the  largest 
tactical  unit  was  a  regiment  that  only  rarely  got  to¬ 
gether  for  training  and  employment,  he  was  able  to 
successfully  command  a  division,  corps  and  army 
during  World  War  1.  When  he  served  with  the  Fifth 
Infantry,  he  fought  with  horse  cavalry  and  single¬ 
shot  Springfield  rifles,  yet  in  1918,  he  was  able  to 
integrate  heavy  artillery,  machineguns  and  tanks. 
As  British  military  theorist  and  historian  B.H.  Lid¬ 
dell  Hart  noted,  “Liggett  had  preserved  himself 
from  stagnation  by  his  interest  in  reading.”^^ 

Liggett’s  personal  preparation  for  war  took  two 
forms:  schools  and  reading.  After  1907,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  growing  Army  officer  educational 
system.  Although  he  never  “attended”  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  schools,  through  his  friend,  George  Marshall, 
he  was  able  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  doctrinal 
approach  to  regimental  and  divisional  tactics.  Then 
he  attended  the  AWC,  where  he  learned  about  the 
operations  of  larger  units.  The  thread  that  provided 
Liggett  with  continuity  in  his  military  education, 
however,  was  not  the  schools,  but  his  own  reading 
and  study  program.  He  examined  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  and  Helmuth  von  Moltke  the  Elder.  More 
important,  he  studied  the  American  Civil  War,  argu¬ 
ably  the  first  modem  war.^^  Yet  unlike  some  of  his 
peers,  Liggett’s  theoretical  preparation  for  war  took 
a  decidedly  practical  form  in  the  field. 

When  Liggett  commanded  a  unit,  he  took  great 
care  in  preparing  it  for  battle.  In  both  prewar  bri¬ 
gades  he  commanded,  he  used  realistic  training 
exercises,  staff  rides  and  wargames  to  ready  them 
for  war.  A^en  he  assumed  I  Corps  command  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1918  and  waited  six  months  for  an  active  sector, 
he  used  the  time  to  train  his  corps  staff.  He  also  estab¬ 
lished  corps  schools  for  specialized  training  pro¬ 
grams.  His  remodeling  and  retraining  of  First  Army 
in  October  1918,  however,  remains  the  greatest  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  painstaking  preparation  of  units  for 
battle.  It  also  showed  the  results  of  both  his  personal 
and  unit  preparation:  a  well-orchestrated  and  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  November  1918, 

Liggett’s  personal  preparation  also  resulted  in  an 
effective,  modem  command  environment  that  com¬ 
bined  his  effective  use  of  staffs,  a  personal  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  current  situation  and  his  subordinates’ 
clear  understanding  of  the  operational  plan. 
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IVhen  he  took  command  of  the  corps,  he  assumed  administrative 
control  of  four  US  divisions,  only  one  of  which  was  on  the  front  lines.  Consequently, 
over  the  ensuing  months,  Liggett  and  his  staff  supervised  the  divisions’  training, 
equipping  and  supplying,  making  frequent  inspections  and  tours.  Although  the  French 
retained  tactical  control  of  his  divisions,  Liggett  often  acted  on  his  division  commanders’ 
behalf  and  argued  to  make  tactical  adjustments,  if  necessary.  More  important,  he 
used  this  time  to  prepare  his  corps  for  war. 


During  the  war,  Liggett  placed  great  importance 
on  having  an  effective  staff.  He  believed  that  for  “a 
staff  to  be  effective  [it]  must  possess  ability,  loyalty 
and  military  character,  and,  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  it  must  be  harmonious.  To  secure  the  loyalty 
of  his  military  subordinates,  a  commander  must  set 
the  example  of  perfect  loyalty  to  his  superiors. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  military  profession  for  envy 
and  jealousy.”  While  valuing  teamwork,  Liggett 
also  demanded  that  his  staff  relieve  him  of  the  re¬ 
quired  detailed  planning  and  management,  so  he 
could  concentrate  on  the  commander’s  duties.  By 
empowering  his  staff  to  deal  with  the  minor  matters, 
he  could  concentrate  on  commanding,  coordinating 
and  training  his  men."^^  Yet,  while  he  relied  heavily 
on  his  staff,  Liggett  —  unlike  many  AEF  com¬ 
manders — was  never  overshadowed  or  overpow¬ 
ered  by  them,  as  demonstrated  by  his  decision  for 
the  flanking  attack  against  the  Argonne  Forest  in 
October  1918. 

By  relying  on  his  staff  to  mn  the  daily  routine  busi¬ 
ness,  Liggett  could  stay  in  touch  with  the  current  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  front.  Of  his  visit  to  the  British  front  in 
autumn  1917,  liggett  wrote,  “The  first  thing  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  the  Front  was  that  a 
general  officer  has  nothing  to  learn  in  the  fi“ont  lines. 
. .  [Tjhe  nearer  one  gets  to  the  first  Une,  the  less  one 
sees.  The  perspective  is  smothered  in  the  close-up.” 
Ironically,  Liggett  spent  much  of  his  time  visiting  the 
firont.  In  one  case,  through  his  personal  observation 
during  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  he  became  convinced 
that  a  forested  area  was  hiding  an  enemy  strongpoint, 
and  he  directed  troops  to  outflank  the  forest  rather 
than  assault  it  directly.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
Liggett  visited  his  subordinate  commanders  at  their 
advance  headquarters.  As  a  corps  commander,  he 
kept  his  advance  headquarters  practically  abreast  of 
the  division  headquarters  so  he  could  properly  control 
the  battle.  Whether  he  was  visiting  the  front  lines  or 
his  subordinate  commanders,  Liggett’s  frequent  vis¬ 
its  forward  allowed  him  to  remain  in  touch  with  the 
actual  situation  and  conduct  his  operations  according¬ 
ly.  Consequently,  his  operations  were  marked  by  a 
flexibility  uncommon  among  AEF  commanders.^ 

Throughout  his  World  War  I  operations,  Liggett 


worked  hard  to  make  sure  that  his  subordinates 
clearly  understood  the  operational  plan  and  their 
role  in  it.  “It  is  always  possible,”  Liggett  noted,  “to 
misinterpret  a  written  order,  either  as  to  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  you  or  of  your  neighbor.”  Before  every 
major  operation,  he  would  assemble  his  subordinate 
commanders,  often  with  their  chiefs  of  staff,  and  re¬ 
view  the  plan,  explain  their  roles  and  his  intent.  At 
these  conferences,  he  often  offered  tactical  guid¬ 
ance  to  his  commanders,  especially  in  methods  to 
prevent  the  useless  loss  of  life.^^ 

Although  developed  by  his  preparation  for  war, 
and  exercised  through  his  effective  command  envi¬ 
ronment,  Liggett  built  his  generalship  upon  the  twin 
pillars  of  taking  care  of  his  soldiers  and  his  own 
character.  Liggett  clearly  recognized  that  soldiers 
stood  at  the  center  of  all  military  operations.  “No 
matter  how  much  the  machinery  of  war  may  be  de¬ 
veloped,”  he  noted,  “in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
man  we  must  understand.  Man,  with  all  his 
strengths  and  all  his  weaknesses,  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  basic  element.”  To  take  care 
of  that  basic  element,  Liggett  tried  to  ensure  that  his 
soldiers  were  properly  supplied.  Moreover,  Liggett 
paid  close  attention  to  safeguarding  and  protecting 
his  soldiers.  He  exhorted  his  commanders  to  keep 
their  front  lines  relatively  weak  to  prevent  useless 
exposure  to  enemy  artillery  and  machinegun  fires, 
and  to  attack  strongpoints  indirectly  rather  than 
frontally.  Furthermore,  he  used  any  and  all  mea¬ 
sures  to  support  his  advancing  riflemen.  Once,  he 
even  authorized  the  use  of  skunk  gas,  because  he 
thought  it  would  force  the  Germans  into  gas  masks, 
allowing  our  troops  to  attack  unimpeded.  Normal¬ 
ly,  however,  he  emphasized  the  more  traditional 
supporting  arms  —  artillery,  tanks  and  air¬ 
planes —  to  enhance  his  firepower.^^ 

Compassion  for  his  troops  was  only  one  aspect  of 
Liggett’ s  truly  admirable  character.  Retired  Major 
General  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  a  winner  of  two  medals 
of  honor,  said  that  Liggett  “has  no  equal  in  profes¬ 
sional  ability  or  noble  character  among  our  Ameri¬ 
can  generals.”  He  was  loyal  to  subordinates  and  su¬ 
periors  alike.  Tactful  and  good-humored,  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  another  man’s  point  of  view,  yet 
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Although  he  never  “attended”  the  Leavenworth  schools,  through 
his  friend,  George  Marshall,  he  was  able  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  doctrinal 
approach  to  regimental  and  divisional  tactics.  Then  he  attended  the  AWC,  where  he 
learned  about  the  operations  of  larger  units.  The  thread  that  provided  Liggett  with 
continuity  in  his  military  education,  however,  was  not  the  schools,  but  his  own  reading 
and  study  program.  ...  Yet  unlike  some  of  his  peers,  Liggett’s  theoretical  preparation 
for  war  took  a  decidedly  practical  form  in  the  field. 


remain  firm  in  his  own  convictions.  Fellow  army 
commander  Bullard  remarked  that  Liggett  '‘had  the 
valuable  faculty  of  seeing  what  was  important  and 
what  not.”  Yet,  above  all,  Liggett  lacked  self- 
centeredness.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  his  own 
aggrandizement  and  position,  he  usually  just  went 
about  the  task  at  hand,  which  invariably  revolved 
around  preparing  for  war.^^ 

Liggett  offers  the  modem  officer  a  singular  per¬ 
spective  on  leadership.  Although  he  displayed  attrib¬ 
utes  common  to  most  prominent  generals — tactical 
competence,  personal  leadership  and  boldness  in 
battle — his  most  outstanding  feature  was  the  great 
effort  he  took  to  prepare  himself  for  future  war.  Al¬ 
though  he  received  some  assistance  from  a  newly 


formed  Army  education  system,  most  of  this  prepa¬ 
ration  came  through  his  own  study  and  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Through  his  ceaseless  study  and  reflection  on 
war,  Liggett  was  able  to  transcend  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  constrained  resources  and  contemporary 
technology  to  grasp  military  art’s  essentials.  Conse¬ 
quently,  instead  of  reacting  to  change  in  an  unimagi¬ 
native  way,  he  could  readily  adapt  to  those  changes 
and  produce  innovative  methods.  He  applied  his 
personal  attitude  of  preparation  to  his  units  in  prac¬ 
tical,  realistic  training  and  careful  planning.  While 
the  example  of  Liggett’s  command  environment  will 
serve  modern  officers  well,  perhaps  more  valuable 
is  the  model  of  his  unceasing  thought  and  study  to 
prepare  for  war.  MR 
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M^lor  Jolm  Mark  Mattox^  US  Army 


I  HE  US  ARMY'S  preparations  for  entering  the 
21st  century  have  been  both  deliberate  and  ex¬ 
tensive.  TliefatoisticArniyXXIinitiatives  include^ 
among  otter  things,  a  thorough  revision  of  doctrine 
and  landmark  initiatives  in  technological  research, 
acquisition  and  logistics,  force  structure  andperson- 
nel  management.  Any  highly  successful  corporation 
must  consider  such  things  to  secure  its  share  of  the 
emerging  market  and  enhance  the  future  bottom  line. 

But  the  Army  is  not  a  corporation  spending  the 
majority  of  its  waking  hours  working  to  produce 
go^  or  services.  To  say  that  the  Army  seeks  to  se¬ 
cure  a  “market  share/'  or  worse,  that  it  seeks  to  “cor¬ 
ner”  a  market,  would  be  merely  to  attempt  a  crass 
and  superficial  analogy  that  utterly  misses  the  point 
lollhe  Army’s  existence.  Most  important,  the  Army 
does  not  have  a  “bottom  line”  that  even  remotely  re¬ 
sembles  bottom  lines  in  the  corporate  world.  That  is 
why  budget-conscious  government  officials  some¬ 
times  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Army 
is  adiieving  its  goals  when  it  is  not  actually  engaged 
incombat  v  ^  ^ 

Fortunately,  some  who  understand  the  US  defense 
establishnient’s  unique  character  have  recognized 
that  for  the  Army  to  successfufly  ihee  21st-century 
challenges,  good  busine^  techniques  alone  will  not 
suffice.  Future  Army  leaders  wiUrequife/more  than 
ever  before,  a  commitment  to  those  moral  values  that 
are  the  source  of  enduring  strength  in  a  free  society. 

However,  we  must  be  very  dear  that  the  Army  can¬ 
not  force  an  “updating”  of  morals  in  the  same  way 
that  it  can — and  must  — ^  force  an  updating  of  its  doc¬ 
trinal,  managerial  and  technological  systems.  These 
latter  systems  must  keep  pace  with  current  technolo¬ 
gy.  If  ffiey  do  not,  they  will  be  left  behind  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  progresses.  Moral  values,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  by  their  very  nature  immune  to  updating. 

Indeed,  any  institution  that  seeks  to  “update”  its 
moral  values  succeeds  in  doing  nothing  more  than 
pulling  up  anchor  and  floating — often  quite  aim- 


Jlny  institution  that  seeks 
to  "update”  its  moral  values  succeeds 
in  doing  nothing  more  than  pulling 
up  anchor  and  floating — often  quite  aim¬ 
lessly  and,  perhaps,  even  perilously. 
To  where  does  it  float?  Elsewhere.  That 
is  because  a  redefinition — which,  in  the 
case  of  morals,  is  what  updating  really 
amounts  to — changes  the  institution’s 
nature,  character  and  direction.  Whatever 
it  was  becomes  something  different. 


lessly  and,  perhaps,  even  perilously.  To  where  does 
it  float?  Elsewhere.  That  is  because  a  redefini¬ 
tion  — which,  in  the  case  of  morals,  is  what  updating 
really  amounts  to — changes  the  institution’s  nature, 
character  and  direction.  Whatever  it  was  becomes 
something  different. 

Moreover,  moral  values,  unlike  technologies,  are 
in  an  important  sense  “backward  looking,”  not  for¬ 
ward  looking.  That  is  why  leadership  manu^s,  un¬ 
like  technical  manuals,  invoke  images  of  morsd  he¬ 
roes  from  the  past,  such  as  General  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  or  Colonel  Jopua 
Chamberlain  at  Gettysburg.  Indeed,  moral  values  tie 
us  to  ideas  deeply  rooted  in  the  past.  Although  look¬ 
ing  to  the  past  for  answers  bn  important  matters  is 
hardly  a  popular  idea,  it  has  served  military  leaders 
of  character  well  throughout  the  ages.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  moral  truths  do  not  change  with  time,  nor  do 
they  appear  as  generational  creations.  For  example, 
even  if  a  generation  or  a  whole  society  collectively 
pronounces  a  practice  as  “moral” — such  as  slavery 
in  the  antebellum  South — the  mere  pronouncement 
does  not  make  it  so.  The  passage  of  time  always 
bears  out  this  point.  Rather,  morals  are  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “fixed  furniture”  of  the  universe.  They 
are  discovered,  not  invented.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
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The  moral  “rules  of  engagement"  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  algorithm; 
they  require  thoughtful  application  in  both  war  and  peace. .  . .  Augustine  used  the 
analogy  of  a  famous  physician  who  prescribed  a  remedy  to  a  sick  man.  The  treatment 
worked:  so  when,  on  a  future  occasion,  the  man  became  sick  again,  he  attempted  a 
self-diagnosis  and  prescribed  for  himself  the  remedy  that  the  doctor  had  given  him 
previously.  However,  this  time  the  man  only  became  sicker.  When  he  went  to  the 
physician  for  an  explanation  of  why  the  cure  did  not  work  the  second  time,  the  physician 
said  that  although  the  symptoms  may  have  appeared  to  be  the  same,  the  difference  in 
the  man’s  present  circumstances  dictated  an  altogether  different  treatment. 


reason  that  it  was  wrong  a  thousand  years  ago  for  a 
soldier  to  lie,  cheat  or  steal,  it  is  still  wrong  today,  and 
it  will  be  wrong  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Accordingly,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
thoughtful,  introspective  past  military  leaders  have 
made  some  discoveries  concerning  moral  truths  that 
could  greatly  benefit  the  US  Army  —  a  values- 
based  institution — as  it  seeks  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  a  world  that  sometimes  pays  only  lip 
service  to  moral  values. 

Where  to  Look 

There  are,  of  course,  many  places  from  the  past 
where  one  could  look  to  gain  insights  into  what 
constitute  the  enduring  moral  leadership  values  upon 
which  tmly  successful  armies  are  built.  However, 
the  fifth  century  A.D,  holds  some  particularly  val¬ 
uable  lessons  in  moral  virtue  for  military  leaders 
preparing  to  step  into  the  21st  century. 

Although  temporally  distant  from  the  present,  the 
fifth  century,  in  certain  important  respects,  was  re¬ 
markably  like  our  own  day.  Consider  the  parallels: 
the  fifth  century  was  a  time  of  tremendous  internatio¬ 
nal  political  and  military  transformation.  Rome,  the 
Western  world’s  only  superpower,  found  itself 
engaged,  or  threatened  with  engagement,  in  numerous 
small-scale  regional  conflicts.  Some  of  them  were 
conventional  wars,  but  the  majority  were  military  op¬ 
erations  other  than  war.  Nomadic,  pastoral  tribes  from 
central  Asia,  such  as  the  Huns,  undertook  trouble¬ 
some  insurgent  operations  that  stretched  the  resources 
of  a  once-great  Roman  Imperial  Army,  so  much  so 
that  the  army  found  itself  under  increasingly  stringent 
budgetary  constraints  and  increasingly  reliant  upon 
the  Roman  equivalent  of  the  national  guard  to  “take 
up  the  slack.”  As  if  the  Huns  were  not  enough,  Rome 
found  the  Vandals,  a  Germanic  tribe  from  the  north, 
an  even  less  malleable  adversary  as  Rome  sought  to 
shape  its  foreign  policy.  The  Vandals  overran  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  then  sallied  into  North  Africa. 

It  was  in  North  Afiica,  however,  that  the  Vandals 
encountered  the  influence  of  Augustine  of  Hippo, 


one  of  the  greatest  Romans  of  the  time  and  by  far  the 
most  important  philosopher  Africa  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Several  of  his  more  than  100  books  are  rec¬ 
ognized  universally  as  belonging  among  the  world’s 
greatest  literary  treasures.  Moreover,  for  a  thousand 
years  following  his  death,  Augustine’s  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  virtually  any  issue  on  which  he  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  was  considered  the  authoritative  “last  word” 
among  European  intellectuals. 

Augustine  was  a  Catholic  bishop  who  was  posthu¬ 
mously  canonized  as  a  saint.  Membership  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  would  have  been  incongruous  with 
the  demands  of  his  priestly  pursuits.  Nevertheless, 
from  among  over  200  of  his  surviving  letters,  some 
of  which  were  written  to  soldiers  fighting  in  North 
Africa,  modem  military  leaders  can  find  some  of  the 
most  profound  expressions  that  can  be  found  any¬ 
where,  from  any  period  of  history,  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  morally  virtuous  military  leader.^ 

Marcellinus: 

Translating  Moral  Theory  Into  Practice 

One  of  Augustine’s  correspondents,  Marcelhnus, 
was  a  Roman  officer.  He  was  given  an  assignment 
not  unlike  one  a  21st-century  military  leader  might 
expect  to  receive.  He  was  commissioned  by  Emper¬ 
or  Honorarius  to  convene  a  conference  in  North 
Africa  to  resolve  a  contentious  dispute,  known  in 
history  as  the  “Donatist  Controversy,”  which  had 
empted  repeatedly  into  violence  short  of  general  war. 
Marcellinus  found  himself  in  the  position  of  having 
to  undertake  a  protracted  peace-enforcing  operation. 
Although  he  was  unable  to  achieve  a  solution  that 
pleased  everyone,  his  letters  to  Augustine  and  Au¬ 
gustine’s  repMes  clearly  indicate  that  he  was  a  leader 
intent  on  doing  the  right  thing,  even  at  great  personal 
sacrifice. 

Augustine  recognized  Marcellinus  as  a  mihtary 
leader  of  character.  Hence,  Augustine  was  able  to 
teach  him  some  important  leadership  principles 
that  probably  would  have  eluded  one  less  sensitive 
to  the  need  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  right  reason. 
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A  leader  of  character  will,  by  analogy,  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  moral 
rule  to  assess  how  to  apply  it  to  the  nuances  of  a  different  set  of  circumstances. 
For  example,  the  moral  military  leader  who  truly  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  may  be  willing  to  risk  criticism  for  administering  different  punishments  to  two 
soldiers  for  the  same  offense  when  he  judges  that  individualized  treatment  will  best 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  them  both.  Marcellinus’  mentor  was  by  no  means 
advocating  some  sort  of  “situational  ethics”  for  soldiers.  He  simply  wanted  Marcellinus 
to  understand  that  true  virtue  includes  not  only  a  knowledge  of  moral  principles 
but  also  how  to  apply  them  in  diverse  circumstances. 


Augustine  pointed  out  to  his  willing  pupil  that  the 
popular  view  of  ethics  was  nothing  more  than  a  set  of 
behavioral  rules  that  truly  constituted  an  impover¬ 
ished  view  of  what  it  means  to  live  and  to  lead  moral¬ 
ly.  The  moral  “rules  of  engagement”  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  algorithm;  they  require  thoughtful 
application  in  both  war  and  peace. 

To  solidify  his  point,  Augustine  used  the  analogy 
of  a  famous  physician  who  prescribed  a  remedy  to  a 
sick  man.  Tlie  treatment  worked;  so  when,  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  occasion,  the  man  became  sick  again,  he  at¬ 
tempted  a  self-diagnosis  and  prescribed  for  himself 
the  remedy  that  the  doctor  had  given  him  previously. 
However,  this  time  the  man  only  became  sicker. 
When  he  went  to  the  physician  for  an  explanation  of 
why  the  cure  did  not  work  the  second  time,  the  phy¬ 
sician  said  that  although  the  symptoms  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  same,  the  difference  in  the  man’s 
present  circumstances  dictated  an  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  treatment.^ 

Continuing  his  explanation  to  Marcellinus,  Au¬ 
gustine  pointed  out  that  a  leader  of  character  will,  by 
analogy,  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  moral  rule  to 
assess  how  to  apply  it  to  the  nuances  of  a  different  set 
of  circumstances.  For  example,  the  moral  military 
leader  who  truly  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  may  be  willing  to  risk  criticism  for  administer¬ 
ing  different  punishments  to  two  soldiers  for  the 
same  offense  when  he  judges  that  individualized 
treatment  will  best  serve  the  long-term  interests  of 
them  both.  Marcellinus’  mentor  was  by  no  means 
advocating  some  sort  of  “situational  ethics”  for  sol¬ 
diers.  He  simply  wanted  Marcellinus  to  understand 
that  true  virtue  includes  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
moral  principles  but  also  how  to  apply  them  in  di¬ 
verse  circumstances. 

Future  military  leaders  will  have  to  cope  with  a 
staggeringly  broad  spectrum  of  moral  circum¬ 
stances.  Almost  certainly  they  will  iBnd  themselves 
operating  among  peoples  who  do  not  embrace  their 
values.  In  fact,  they  might  find  themselves  among 


peoples  whose  moral  sensitivities  have  been  dulled 
by  protracted  civil  war  in  which  indiscriminate  kill¬ 
ing  has  become  the  norm.  Such  settings  will  require 
military  leaders  of  character  who  can  correctly 
judge  — on  tactical  grounds  and  also  on  moral 
ones — when  to  take  life  and  when  to  preserve  it. 

The  difference  between  wartime  and  peacetime  is 
great.  Nevertheless,  war  does  not  license  the  jetti¬ 
soning  of  moral  values.  War  is  not  an  amoral  condi¬ 
tion.  Rather,  if  ever  there  is  a  time  when  one  stands 
in  need  of  the  restraining  influence  of  moral  val¬ 
ues,  it  is  during  war,  and  Augustine  understood 
that.  Our  future  leaders  must  never  forget  this.  In 
the  information-age  wars,  every  pull  of  the  trigger 
and  every  civilian  casualty  will  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  Military  leaders  will  be  expected  to  ensure 
that  every  shot  fired  is  both  tactically  and  morally 
appropriate.  Americans  simply  will  not  accept 
another  My  Lai. 

As  Augustine  informed  Marcellinus,  he  saw  no 
necessary  conflict  between  military  and  moral 
imperatives.  Whatever  conflict  one  might  perceive 
to  exist  between  the  two  was  resolvable  by  applying 
unchanging  moral  principles  to  both  concerns.  Au¬ 
gustine  described  conduct  in  war  for  Marcellinus  this 
way:  leaders  of  character  will  fight  wars  not  only 
with  a  military  aim,  but  also  with  a  moral  aim,  “Wars 
might  be  waged  by  the  good,”  said  Augustine,  “in  or¬ 
der  that  those  vices  might  be  abolished  which  ought, 
under  a  just  government,  to  be  either  extirpated  or 
suppressed.”^ 

From  this  perspective,  the  soldier  is  not  merely  the 
executioner  hired  by  the  state  to  do  its  most  imsavory 
work.  Rather,  the  soldier’s  work,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  is  to  defend  the  defenseless,  guarantee  justice 
and  restore  moral  virtue.  The  military  leader  is 
vested  with  the  charge  to  help  soldiers  understand 
their  high  calling’s  true  nature,  and  ensure  the  proper 
use  of  the  special  trust  that  is  placed  in  them.  For  the 
military  leader,  this  implies  that  moral  leadership 
sometimes  requires  both  the  leader  and  the  led  to 
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Augustine  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  argue  for  the  efficacy  of  what 
we  now  call  the  “surgical  strike.”  As  he  elsewhere  pointed  out,  “he  whose  aim  is  to  kill 
is  not  careful  how  he  wounds,  but  he  whose  aim  is  to  cure  is  cautious  with  his  lancet; 
for  the  one  seeks  to  destroy  what  is  sound,  the  other  that  which  is  decaying.” 


bear  burdens  in  the  name  of  self-sacrifice  that  cold, 
hard  justice  alone  would  not  require  them  to  bear. 
Thus,  while  a  21st-century  repeat  of  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea  might  pass  the  Clausewitzian  test 
for  strategic  adequacy,  it 
could  also  leave  in  its 
wake  such  gratuitous  suf¬ 
fering  that  the  world  might 
view  the  US  Army  as  hav¬ 
ing  ceded  the  moral  high 
ground  merely  in  the  name 
of  continuing  politics  by 
other  means.^ 

Another  valuable  lesson 
Augustine  taught  Marcel- 
linus  was  that  revenge  is 
never  a  good  motive  for 
military  action.  Even  if 
the  policy  motivations  that 
underlie  the  order  for  mili¬ 
tary  action  are  founded  on 
revenge,  true  soldierly  in¬ 
tegrity  demands  that  the 
executors  of  that  action 
must  purge  themselves  of 
all  desire  for  mere  re¬ 
venge.  The  military  lead¬ 
er  bent  on  vengeance  loses 
perspective  and  stops  focusing  on  the  moral  impera¬ 
tive  to  allow  no  more  violence  than  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  military  mission  and  starts  focusing 
on  giving  the  enemy  his  or  her  due.  The  long  moral 
tradition  of  which  Augustine  is  a  part  points  out,  and 
history  at  large  attests,  that  retaliation  and  reprisal,  if 
they  serve  any  moral  purpose  at  all,  serve  it  only  as 
measures  of  last  resort.  That  is  why  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  is  still  remembered  for  being  devoid  of  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  and  retribution  as  he  accepted 
General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
Conversely,  the  international  community  clearly  and 
unhappily  agrees  that  the  continuing  bloodshed  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Middle  East  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
cycle  of  vengeance. 

Of  course,  the  military  leader  must  be  willing  to 
execute  such  measures  of  violence  as  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  He  also  must 
maintain  the  strict  discipline  of  subordinates.  In¬ 


deed,  the  enemy’s  aims  often  cannot  be  countered 
without  a  display  of  what  Augustine  called  “benevo¬ 
lent  severity.”^  For  instance,  if  the  military  leader 
merely  seete  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  he  might 
only  at  the  risk  of  losing 
personal  virtue — a  thing 
that  is  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
cover.  Hence,  Augustine 
warned  that  leaders  “must 
be  on  [their]  guard,  lest, 
through  desire  for  re¬ 
venge,  [they]  lose  patience 
itself — a  virtue  which  is 
of  more  value  than  all 
which  an  enemy  can,  in 
spite  of  resistance,  take 
away  from  [them].”^ 
Military  leaders  might, 
Augustine  opined,  some¬ 
times  find  themselves  the 
personal  objects  of  injus¬ 
tices  inflicted  by  malevo¬ 
lent  subordinates,  peers  or 
superiors.  Indeed,  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  ill-intentioned 
people  will  be  found,  and 
an  army  is  not  exempt 
from  their  interference.  Even  in  these  cases,  howev¬ 
er,  Augustine  argued  that  a  military  leader  of  charac¬ 
ter  will  tend  to  forgive  and  forbear.  As  pertaining  to 
such  matters,  Augustine  said,  “Why  should  we  pro¬ 
long  the  debate,  and  not  rather  begin  by  inquiring  for 
ourselves  how  it  was  possible  that  the  Republic  of 
Rome  was  governed  and  aggrandized  from  insignifi¬ 
cance  and  poverty  to  greatness  and  opulence  by  men 
who,  when  they  had  suffered  wrong,  would  rather 
pardon  than  punish  the  offender;  or  how  Cicero,  ad¬ 
dressing  Caesar,  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time, 
said,  in  praising  his  character,  that  he  has  wont  to  for¬ 
get  nothing  but  the  wrongs  which  were  done  to 
him?”  ^  Indeed,  “nothing  is  more  serviceable  to  the 
State,”  said  Augustine,  than  the  leader  who  patiently 
bears  the  inconvenience  of  personal  injustice;  for 
such  a  leader  thereby  sets  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  behavior  calculated  to  lead  to  a  mending  of  the 
offender’s  ways.^ 


St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  from  an  illustration  produced  in  1584. 
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P^uture  military  leaders  will  have  to  cope  with  a  staggeringly  broad 
spectrum  of  moral  circumstances.  Almost  certainly  they  will  find  themselves  operating 
among  peoples  who  do  not  embrace  their  values.  In  fact,  they  might  find  themselves 
among  peoples  whose  moral  sensitivities  have  been  dulled  by  protracted  civil  war  in 
which  indiscriminate  killing  has  become  the  norm.  Such  settings  will  require  military 
leaders  of  character  who  can  correctly  judge — on  tactical  grounds  and  also 
on  moral  ones — when  to  take  life  and  when  to  preserve  it. 


Some  contemporary  leaders  will  find  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  patience  and  forbearance  discomfiting,  to 
say  the  least.  Some  find  it  altogether  ridiculous  —  a 
mere  impediment  to  “getting  the  job  done.”  Yet  oth¬ 
ers  will  sigh  and  begrudgingly  accept  it  as  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  trapping  of  political  correctness.  For  Augus¬ 
tine,  however,  the  matter  was  not  superficial  at  all. 
Rather,  it  was  a  matter  that  cut  right  to  the  ethical  en¬ 
terprise’s  core:  the  consideration,  not  merely  of  how 
one  acts  on  the  outside,  but  of  how  one  is  on  the  in¬ 
side.  Morality  was  for  Augustine  a  highly  intimate 
matter  of  the  heart.  If  Augustine  were  alive  today, 
surely  he  would  advise  the  military  leader  to  weigh 
his  actions  not  only  according  to  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  of  those  actions  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  comfortably  he  could  reflect  upon 
those  actions  a  week,  a  month,  or  as  Augustine  might 
say,  an  eternity  later.  Certainly  the  21st-century  mil¬ 
itary  leader  will  not  have  the  luxury  of  making 
choices  that  affect  only  a  secluded  locale  for  an  iso¬ 
lated  moment.  The  world  will  be  far  too  intercon¬ 
nected  for  that. 

In  addition  to  the  philosophical,  there  is  also  a 
practical  dimension  to  Augustine’s  counsels.  Wars 
are  to  be  carried  out  with  “the  benevolent  design  that, 
after  the  resisting  nations  have  been  conquered, 
provision  may  be  more  easily  made  for  enjoying  in 
peace  the  mutual  bond  of  piety  and  justice.”^  Just  as 
important  as  winning  the  war,  Augustine  recog¬ 
nized,  is  winning  the  subsequent  peace.  Losing  the 
peace  will  merely  breed  more  war  in  time,  as  wars 
in  this  century,  to  include  World  War  I  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Gulf  War,  attest. 

Boniface: 

Standards  of  Personal  Conduct 

Another  Augustine  military  correspondent,  Boni¬ 
face,  served  as  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  gover¬ 
nor.  He,  like  Marcellinus,  was  one  whom  Augustine 
affectionately  called  a  distinguished  “son.”^^  He 
was  a  controversial  figure,  however,  because,  at  criti¬ 
cal  junctures,  he  selfishly  manipulated  Roman  for¬ 
eign  policy  pertaining  to  the  Vandals.  As  a  result,  he 
ended  up  with  a  military  crisis  of  his  own  making. 


His  task  was  forcefuUy  expelling  the  Vandals,  who 
had  entered  Africa  at  his  own  ill-advised  invitation. 

When,  at  one  point,  Boniface  considered  leaving 
his  military  command  to  become  a  monk,  Augustine 
vigorously  urged  him  to  retain  his  generalship  and  to 
fight  valiantly  for  the  survival  of  Roman  Africa.  As 
high  a  calling  as  Augustine  regarded  the  monastic 
Life  to  be,  he  considered  Boniface’s  soldierly  calling 
to  be  important  too.^^  Augustine  also  upbraided  Bo¬ 
niface  for  immoral  behavior  he  deemed  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  great  military  leader.  “Let  the  manner 
of  your  life  be  adorned  by  chastity,  sobriety  and  mod¬ 
eration.”^^  As  Augustine  observed,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  disgraceful  that  a  military  leader  who  can  subdue 
others  on  the  battlefield  should  be  unable  to  subdue 
his  own  self-destructive  moral  vices.  As  recent 
events  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  and 
elsewhere  attest,  no  success  as  a  soldier — no  number 
of  Good  Conduct  Medals — can  compensate  ade¬ 
quately  for  a  military  leader’s  failure  to  subdue  selfish 
passions  at  his  soldiers’  expense. 

While  unbecoming  conduct  is  surely  a  reflection 
of  one’s  most  deeply  held  values  (or  lack  of  them); 
the  influence  of  one’s  conduct  extends  far  beyond  the 
individual.  As  is  well  known,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
subordinates  tend  to  foUow  the  leader’s  example; 
and  example  is  a  most  infectious  thing.  As  Augus¬ 
tine  informed  Marcellinus,  and  would  have  been 
well  justified  in  reminding  Boniface,  a  “most  illus¬ 
trious  Roman  historian  declares  plainly  the  time 
when  the  army  of  the  Roman  people  began  to  be 
wanton  and  drunken;  to  set  a  high  value  on  statues, 
paintings  and  embossed  vases;  to  take  these  by  vio¬ 
lence  both  from  individuals  and  from  the  State;  to 
rob  temples  and  pollute  everything,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane.  W^en  therefore  the  avarice  and  grasping  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  corrupt  and  abandoned  manners  of  the 
time  spared  neither  men  nor  those  whom  they  es¬ 
teemed  as  gods,  the  famous  honour  and  safety  of  the 
[Roman]  commonwealth  began  to  decline.”^^ 

However,  Augustine’s  greatest  hope  was  not 
that  Boniface  would  act  virtuously;  he  also  wanted 
Boniface  to  be  virtuous.  “Here  is  counsel,”  said 
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By  every  measure  a  realist  when  it  came  to  his  appraisal  of  human 
nature,  Augustine  was  under  no  illusion  that,  as  long  as  the  present  order  of  human  life 
remains,  there  would  ever  be  a  total  cessation  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  war.  However, 
he  also  understood . . .  [that]  morality  demands  that  soldiers  accomplish  their  mission 

with  minimum  loss  of  life _ As  he  said  to  Boniface,  “Let  necessity,  therefore,  and  not 

your  will,  slay  the  enemy  who  fights  against  you.  As  violence  is  used  toward  him  who 
rebels  and  resists,  so  mercy  is  due  to  the  vanquished  or  the  captive.” 


Augustine.  “Show  that  you  are  a  brave  man.  .  .  . 
[OJvercome  your  inward  and  invisible  enemies,  that 
is  to  say,  your  passions  themselves.”^^  Augustine 
knew  that  a  truly  virtuous  military  leader  would  be, 
first  and  foremost,  the  master  of  self. 

By  every  measure  a  realist  when  it  came  to  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  human  nature,  Augustine  was  under  no  il¬ 
lusion  that,  as  long  as  the  present  order  of  human  life 
remains,  there  would  ever  be  a  total  cessation  of  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  war.  However,  he  also  under¬ 
stood  a  lesson  that  eludes  some  military  leaders: 
morality  demands  that  soldiers  accomplish  their  mis¬ 
sion  with  minimum  loss  of  life,  not  only  to  fiiendly 
forces,  but  to  the  enemy  as  well.  As  he  said  to  Boni¬ 
face,  “Let  necessity,  therefore,  and  not  your  will,  slay 
the  enemy  who  fights  against  you.  As  violence  is 
used  toward  him  who  rebels  and  resists,  so  mercy  is 
due  to  the  vanquished  or  the  captive,  especially  in  the 
case  in  which  future  troubling  of  the  peace  is  not  to 
be  feared.”  If  Augustine  were  alive  today,  one  of 
his  aims  surely  would  be  to  educate  military  leaders 
on  the  importance  of  understanding  that  we  do  not 
minimize  the  loss  that  we  visit  upon  the  enemy  sim¬ 
ply  to  save  bullets;  we  minimize  the  loss  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do — because  morality  demands 
it.  Leaders  intent  on  conveying  this  kind  of  perspec¬ 
tive  to  their  troops  will  act  differently  than  those 
who  do  not. 

Augustine  understood  that  the  military  leader  who 
seeks  to  minimize  death  and  destruction  simply  be¬ 
cause  doing  so  meshes  well  with  the  traditional 
“economy  of  force”  principle  could,  by  that  same 
logic,  feel  at  liberty  to  kill  excessively  when  the  lo¬ 
gistic  trains  are  well  established  and  supplies  are 
constantly  flowing.  Indeed,  Augustine  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  argue  for  the  efficacy  of  what  we 
now  call  the  “surgical  strike.”  As  he  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  “he  whose  aim  is  to  kill  is  not  careful 
how  he  wounds,  but  he  whose  aim  is  to  cure  is  cau¬ 
tious  with  his  lancet;  for  the  one  seeks  to  destroy 
what  is  sound,  the  other  that  which  is  decaying.”^^ 

Although  most  people  probably  associate  surgical 
strikes  with  the  employment  of  “smart”  munitions 
firom  afar,  the  discretion  that  the  metaphor  suggests 


applies  equally  well  to  close  combat  situations.  After 
all,  close  combat  was  the  only  kind  of  combat  known 
to  Augustine,  who  understood  that  the  ultimate  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  military  operations  lies  not  merely 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  operational  objective, 
but  in  the  realization  of  lasting  peace  and  justice  that 
war  is  used  instrumentally  to  establish.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  implied  as  much  at  Gettysburg 
and  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  key  to  ensuring  that  the  Union  dead 
had  not  died  in  vain  lay  in  the  realization  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

Throughout  his  correspondence  with  Boniface, 
Augustine’s  advice  is  not  as  nuanced  as  is  his  advice 
to  Marcellinus,  but  then  again,  how  could  it  be?  No 
military  leader  can  expect  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
what  ideas  such  as  morality  and  character  really 
mean  unless  he  is  striving  personally  to  practice  the 
same — something  Boniface  evidently  did  not  al¬ 
ways  do.  With  increased  practice  comes  increased 
ability  to  recognize  what  counts  as  truly  virtuous 
leadership.  Perhaps  more  important,  practice  en¬ 
ables  one  to  come  ever  closer  to  the  aim  of  internaliz¬ 
ing  the  lofty  ideals  associated  with  having  a  virtuous 
character.  As  one  internalizes  these  ideals,  one  no 
longer  views  them  merely  as  behavioral  constraints 
imposed  by  some  external  law.  Rather,  one  recog¬ 
nizes  the  ideals  as  one’s  own,  and  this  identification 
with  virtuous  principles  serves  to  identify  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  these  principles  as  a  military  leader  of  charac¬ 
ter — a  tmly  virtuous  person. 

Augustine  knew  that  if  Boniface  was  to  have  any 
chance  whatsoever  to  succeed  at  his  formidable  task 
of  ridding  North  Africa  of  the  Vandals — particular¬ 
ly  since  Boniface  was  himself  the  cause  of  their  de¬ 
structive  presence  there — he  could  do  it  only  if  he 
commanded  his  troops’  genuine  respect,  and  that  re¬ 
spect  would  not  result  merely  from  telling  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  “I  am  virtuous.”  It  would  result  from  his 
ability  to  say,  “Follow  me,  and  do  as  I  do.”  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  21st-century  soldiers 
will  be  as  well  known  for  their  ability  to  spot  a  phony 
as  soldiers  are  today.  Boniface  needed  true  moral 
virtue,  because  virtue  cannot  be  faked. 
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Some  contemporary  leaders  will  find  this  emphasis  on  patience 
and  forbearance  discomfiting,  to  say  the  least.  Some  find  it  altogether  ridiculous — 
a  mere  impediment  to  “getting  the  job  done.”  Yet  others  will  sigh  and  begrudgingly 
accept  it  as  an  unfortunate  trapping  of  political  correctness.  For  Augustine,  however, 
the  matter  was  not  superficial  at  all.  Rather,  it  was  a  matter  that  cut  right  to  the 
ethical  enterprise’s  core:  the  consideration,  not  mereiy  of  how  one  acts  on  the 
outside,  but  of  how  one  is  on  the  inside. 


Darius: 

"l^aditional”  Soldierjy  Virtues 

Exactly  what  virtues  did  Boniface  need?  He 
needed  the  same  virtues  for  successful  military 
leadership  in  the  fifth  century  that  successful  21st- 
century  military  leaders  will  need.  The  core  of  the 
Army’s  emerging  Leadership  Doctrine  XXI  fea¬ 
tures  a  list  of  virtues  that  would  surprise  no  one 
intent  on  being  a  model  military  leader,  whether  in 
the  fifth  century  or  at  present: 

•  Loyalty 

•  Duty 

•  Respect 

•  Selfless  service 

•  Honor 

•  Integrity 

•  Personal  courage^^ 

Augustine,  too,  understood  the  importance  of  sol¬ 
diers’  exhibiting  the  traits  suggested  by  these  vir¬ 
tues.  The  leader  who  does  not  seek  to  possess  these 
virtues  is,  in  commensurate  measure,  less  a  leader 
than  he  should  be.  Augustine  also  knew  that  the 
possession  of  virtue  implies  much  more  than  the 
ability  to  recite  a  list  of  words.  Each  of  these  words 
stands  for  something  profound.  Augustine  clearly 
established  this  point  in  an  epistle  to  Darius,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roman  army  officer  sent  to  North  Afi'ica 
by  the  Empress  Placidia  on  a  peacemaking  mission 
to  reconcile  Boniface  and  the  imperial  court.  Darius 
succeeded  at  his  peacemaking  mission  with  Boni¬ 
face  and  skillfully  negotiated  a  truce  with  the  Van¬ 
dals,  who  originally  had  come  to  Africa  at  Boni¬ 
face’s  invitation. 

After  congratulating  Darius  on  the  success  of  his 
mission,  Augustine  commended  Darius’  soldiers  for 
their  moral  virtue — surely  a  reflection,  by  Augus¬ 
tine’s  estimation,  of  Darius’  own  character.^^  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  drew  right  from  the  US  Army  Leadership 
Doctrine  XXI  list  of  virtues:  he  commended  them, 
first,  for  their  competent  performance  of  duty  (a 
thing  worthy,  he  said,  of  singular  honor);  second,  for 
their  bravery;  and  third,  for  their  loyalty  —  a  thing 
worthy  of  even  higher  praise.  Next,  however,  he 
provided  a  remarkable  insight  into  that  virtue  which 


our  current  list  denominates  as  “respect.”^® 

Augustine  thus  enjoined  Darius  to  understand  that 
respect  alone  is  not  enough.  He  also  needed  to  inter¬ 
nalize  a  genuine  appreciation  for  the  sanctity  of  hu¬ 
man  life  so  that  he  and  his  soldiers  could  sense  the 
gravity  of  their  moral  duty  to  preserve  life  wherever 
possible  and  to  destroy  life  only  when  unavoidable. 
This  higher  perspective  concerning  the  correct  moral 
aim  for  which  wars  are  (or  ought  to  be)  fought  is  the 
perspective  that  moral  military  leaders  must  main¬ 
tain  if  they  are  to  fill  the  measure  of  their  high  calling 
as  defenders  of  the  defenseless  and  guardians  of 
peace  and  justice.  In  essence,  “it  is  a  higher  glory  still 
to  stay  war  itself  with  a  word,  than  to  slay  men  with 
the  sword,  and  to  procure  or  maintain  peace  by 
peace,  not  by  war.  For  those  who  fight,  if  they  are 
good  men,  doubtless  seek  for  peace;  nevertheless  it 
is  through  blood.  Your  mission,  however,  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yours,  therefore,  is  the 
privilege  of  averting  that  calamity  which  others  are 
under  the  necessity  of  producing.”^^ 

While  understanding  respect  on  that  level  is  neces¬ 
sary,  Augustine’s  insight  illustrates  that  it  is  clearly 
insufficient.  It  illustrates  that  respect  is  a  virtue  that 
entails  far  more  than  merely  refraining  from  racial  or 
gender  slurs.  Augustine  would  want  Darius  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  similar  point  could  be  made  about  all 
of  the  virtues  found  on  the  Army’s  Ust. 

Augustine  hved  during  a  watershed  of  history;  so 
do  we.  Moreover,  that  watershed  was  replete  with 
extraordinary  challenges  for  the  mihtary  leader — not 
just  the  routine,  albeit  important  questions  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  tactical  competence,  but  also  perennial  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  “What  kind  of  military  leader  should  I 
beT  That  same  question  faces  us  today. 

Of  course,  it  is  altogether  proper  that  the  Army 
should  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  attitude  that 
advocates  clinging  to  a  manual  typewriter  rather  than 
embracing  computerized  word  processing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  hardly  what  the  Army  needs  in  its  21st- 
century  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  seri¬ 
ously  and  thoughtfully  question  what,  indeed,  it 
would  mean  for  a  leader  to  update  his  moral  val¬ 
ues.  Some  invention  yet  unconceived  will  one  day 
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is  a  higher  glory  still  to  stay  war  itself  with  a  word,  than  to  slay  men  with 
the  sword,  and  to  procure  or  maintain  peace  by  peace,  not  by  war.  For  those  who  fight, 
if  they  are  good  men,  doubtless  seek  for  peace;  nevertheless  it  is  through  blood.  Your 
mission,  however,  is  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yours,  therefore,  is  the  privilege  of 
averting  that  calamity  which  others  are  under  the  necessity  of  producing.” 


replace  the  word  processor  and  make  it  seem  as  anti¬ 
quated  as  the  manual  typewriter  now  is.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  demands  of 
morality  will  ever  change.  An  appreciation  of  war’s 
true  purpose — to  right  wrongs  and  restore  peace;  a 
sense  of  justice  tempered  with  the  appropriate  mea¬ 
sure  of  mercy  and  forbearance;  the  ability  to  apply 
ethical  principles  to  concrete  situations  without  em¬ 
bracing  situational  ethics  —  these  commitments  and 
many  others  like  them  will  still  define  proper  human 
conduct  long  after  the  last  word  processor  has  found 
its  way  into  an  archeological  museum.  Such  a  claim 
is  strong  medicine  in  a  social  and,  regrettably,  politi¬ 
cal  environment,  in  which  the  military  is  publicly 
castigated  for  being  out  of  step  with  American  cul¬ 
ture  at  large  because  it  embraces  what  some  regard  as 
outmoded  moral  values. 

The  same  accusers  argue  that  a  military  whose 
values  do  not  reflect  those  embraced  by  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  democratic  society  suffers  from  a  dimin¬ 
ished  capacity  to  defend  that  society  and  perhaps 
should  be  considered  an  extremist  organization  rath¬ 
er  than  the  nation’s  protector.  To  such  critics,  the 
words  of  Augustine  come  thundering  down  through 
the  ages:  if  society  at  large,  to  include  subjects,  hus¬ 


bands,  wives,  parents  and  even  taxpayers  and  tax 
gatherers  truly  would  embrace  moral  virtue  of  the 
kind  he  exhorted  soldiers  to  embrace,  then  the  critics 
would  find  those  virtues  to  be  anything  but  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  state’s  well  being.  Rather,  they 
would  find,  said  Augustine,  that  '‘such  virtue,  if  it 
were  embraced,  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.”^^ 

The  sweeping  and  multitudinous  changes  in 
technology  that  distinguish  the  dawn  of  the  21st- 
century  from  the  fifth  century  may  obscure  the  real¬ 
ity  that  not  everything  has  changed.  The  principles 
of  moral  military  leadership  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  then.  The  virtues  that  those  principles  em¬ 
body  are  not  merely  catchy  little  words  in  a  list  that 
sergeants  need  to  know  when  they  go  before  a 
promotion  board  or  noncommissioned  officer  of  the 
quarter  board.  They  are  not  merely  words  for  offi¬ 
cers  to  spout  off  in  academic  requirements  for  mili¬ 
tary  schools.  They  are  ideals  to  live  by  and  use  as  the 
measuring  rods  for  every  decision  the  military  leader 
makes.  But  they  are  not  ideals  alone.  They  are  ideals 
that  must  find  their  expression  in  the  deeds  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  who  seek  to  make  a  positive  difference 
in  the  emerging  world  of  tumult  and  change.  MR 
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Operationalizing  Join^skfn  2010 

By  General  Henry  H.  Shelton,  US  Army 


This  uruck  is  tidapiedjrofn  remarks  by 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  Gener¬ 
al  Henry  H.  Shelton  at  the  General  Graves 
B.  Ersfdne  Distinguished  Lecture  Series, 
Marine  Corps  University,  Quantico,  Virgin¬ 
ia,  10  February  1998. 

One  of  our  key  challenges  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  new  century  will  be  to  trans¬ 
form  America’s  Armed  Forces  into  a 
future  joint  force,  tailored  to  a  new  se¬ 
curity  environment  and  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  revolutionary  new  systems  and 
operational  concepts  to  achieve  deci¬ 
sive  success.  The  foundation  of  this  ef¬ 
fort  is  Joint  Vision  2010  (JV  2010),  our 
conceptual  template  for  future  joint 
waifi^ting.  In  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  made  dramatic  progress  in  chart¬ 
ing  a  course  to  the  fiiture.  Now  we  must 
begin  to  translate  that  vision  into  con¬ 
crete  reality. 

When  contemplating  the  future,  my 
thoughts  often  wander  back  to  the  last 
century.  How  did  my  predecessors  see 
the  future,  as  the  Victorian  Age  drew  to 
a  close  and  the  20th  century  came  into 
view?  Did  they  foresee  that  in  less  than 
a  single  generation,  the  greatest  war  in 
history  would  break  out?  Did  they  an¬ 
ticipate  that  in  less  than  a  single  short 
career,  they  would  see  the  emergence  of 
the  airplane,  tank,  submarine  and  wire¬ 
less  radio — systems  that  would  trans¬ 
form  forever  the  field  of  human 
conflict?  Or  did  they  extol  the  virtues 
of  horse  cavalry,  observation  balloons 
and  the  bayonet? 

Much  of  World  War  I’s  tragedy 
stemmed  from  military  leaders’  inabil¬ 
ity  to  grasp  the  implications  of  change. 
TTieir  vision  of  the  future  doomed  an 
entire  generation  and  led  directly  to  a 
second,  even  more  destmctive,  global 
war.  How  high  was  the  price  of  that 
failure?  The  tme  numbers  of  dead  may 
never  be  known;  certainly  they  num¬ 
bered  in  the  tens  of  millions.  One  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  enormous  cost  of  misjudg¬ 
ing  the  future  is  described  in  Barbara 
Tuchman’s  classic  work  The  Guns  of 
August.  After  World  War  I,  a  memorial 
was  erected  at  St.  Cyr,  the  French  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  bearing  a  simple  but 


tragic  inscription  that  read  “to  the  Class 
of  1914.”  Every  member  of  that  class 
was  killed  in  the  Great  War.  And  to 
compound  the  tragedy,  the  memorial  it¬ 
self  was  destroyed  during  World  War  H. 
The  American  people  would  never  for¬ 
give  unpreparedness  today,  nor  should 
3iey.  It  is  our  responsibility — each  and 
every  one  of  us — to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  see  that  we  are  ready  for  tomorrow, 
and  that  we  never  allow  complacency 
to  take  hold. 

What  will  the  future  look  like  for 
military  leaders  who  will  lead  us  into 
the  next  century?  Almost  certainly 
we  will  not  face  a  hostile  superpower 
in  the  near  term,  but  let  me  be  very 
clear — the  world  will  remain  a  danger¬ 
ous  place.  There  will  be  many  who  do 
not  share  our  values,  many  who  will 
challenge  our  interests  and  many  who 
will  threaten  our  friends  and  allies. 

Some  of  these  threats  will  look  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  nation-state,  after  all,  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
so  will  armies,  navies  and  air  forces 
much  as  we  know  them  today.  But  the 
21st  century  will  also  see  the  non-state 
actor  come  of  age.  Fanned  by  the  an¬ 
cient  flames  of  ethnic,  religious,  cultural 
and  economic  rivalry,  many  groups  will 
challenge  us  at  home  and  abroad. 
However,  unlike  past  eras,  terrorist 
groups  and  other  non-state  actors  will 
have  access  to  state-of-the-art  technol¬ 
ogy.  They  win  also  have  secure  com¬ 
munications  and  access  to  global  po¬ 
sitioning  satellites,  highly  advanced 
computer  technology  and,  most  fright¬ 
ening  of  all,  weapons  of  mass  destmc- 
tion. 

The  proliferation  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  with  military  applications  has 
been  so  rapid  and  so  pervasive  that  our 
fiiture  enemies  will  have  capabilities 
they  could  only  dream  about  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  And  whether  those  enemies  are 
nation-states  or  rogue  organizations 
pursuing  their  own  agendas,  they  will 
have  learned  to  challenge  us  asymmet¬ 
rically — not  where  we  are  strong,  but 
where  they  think  we  are  vulnerable. 
Thus,  preparing  to  respond  to  the  full 


range  of  asymmetric  threats  should  in¬ 
creasingly  occupy  our  attention — now, 
when  we  have  a  window  of  opportunity 
unchallenged  by  a  strategic  rival  that 
could  threaten  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

JV 2010,  our  conceptual  template  for 
future  joint  operations,  contains  our 
best  thinking  about  how  we  should  fight 
in  the  21st  century.  Most  of  you  are 
probably  familiar  W\ihJV2010,  at  least 
in  its  broad  outlines.  JV2010's  four  pil¬ 
lars  are  its  key  operational  concepts — 
dominant  maneuver,  precision  en¬ 
gagement,  focused  logistics  and  full¬ 
dimensional  protection — and  two 
“enablers” — technological  innovation 
and  information  superiority.  Each  of 
these  is  very  powerful  individually,  but 
they  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  The 
ultimate  goal  for  fiiture  joint  warfight¬ 
ing  is  decisive  operations — the  ability 
to  win  quickly  and  overwhelmingly 
across  the  entire  range  of  operations.  In 
other  words,  fuU-spectrum  dominance. 

More  than  ever  before,  achieving  a 
rapid  decision  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
operations  other  than  war  will  be  the 
hallmark  of  joint  operations  in  the  next 
century.  But,  in  thinking  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  there  is  a  key  error  we  must  avoid. 
We  must  never  fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  simply  by  fielding  new 
and  better  systems  we  will  maintain  our 
lead.  History  has  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  that  technology  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  The  quality  of  our  people,  cali¬ 
ber  of  our  leaders  and  operational  con¬ 
cepts  and  doctrine  we  use  to  employ 
technology  on  the  battlefield  are  the  de¬ 
cisive  factors. 

World  War  II  provides  a  sobering 
example  of  this  point.  In  the  1930s  the 
Allied  powers  were  hard  at  work  devel¬ 
oping  new  airplanes,  tanks,  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  radar  and  other  advanced  systems. 
As  war  broke  out,  the  Allies  had,  across 
the  board,  better  technology  than  the 
Germans — and  more  of  it.  When  the 
Germans  invaded  France  in  May  1940, 
they  had  fewer  men,  fewer  artillery 
tubes  and  fewer  tanks  lhan  the  Allies — 
and  the  tanks  they  did  have  were  in¬ 
ferior. 
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But,  they  had  revolutionary  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  for  employing  their  sys¬ 
tems  to  achieve  battlefield  effects  far 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  The 
next  year  they  stood  before  the  gates  of 
Moscow,  having  conquered  all  of  Eu¬ 
rope  fi-om  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
shores  of  Greece,  from  the  coast  of 
France  to  within  sight  of  the  Kremlin. 
In  time,  the  Allies  learned  the  hard  les¬ 
son  that  how  you  employ  technology  is 
even  more  important  than  the  technolo¬ 
gy  itself.  But  these  lessons  came  at  a 
fearful  cost. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  repeating  this  cen¬ 
tury’s  military  tragedies,  and  if  we  are 
serious  about  bringing  joint  warfighting 
into  the  next  one,  we  must  go  beyond 
conceptualizing.  We  must  operational- 
vze  our  vision.  That  means  translating 
ideas  into  steel  on  target,  in  a  way  that 
captures  the  best  of  what  each  service 
brings  to  the  fight,  while  eliminating  the 
inefficiencies  that  sometimes  accompa¬ 
ny  interservice  operations. 

We  have  already  come  a  long  way 
since  we  published  JV  2010  in  July 
1996  and  its  companion  piece,  the  Con¬ 
cept  for  Future  Joint  Operations,  a  year 
later.  The  next  milestone  is  ih&JY 2010 
Implementation  Master  Plan,  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  this  year.  The  Imple¬ 
mentation  Master  Plan  is  our  road  map 
for  assessing  and  evaluating  joint  con¬ 
cepts  for  future  warfighting. 

Our  starting  point  is  joint  doctrine. 
Because  doctrine  undergirds  everything 
we  do,  it  is  the  logical  beginning  for  our 
efforts  to  translate  our  vision  of  joint 
warfighting  into  reality.  Joint  doctrine 
is  indispensable  because  it  provides  the 
overarching  framework  for  conducting 
joint  operations.  We  have  found  that 
when  we  “stand  up”  joint  task  forces  on 
short  notice  and  give  them  challenging 
missions,  as  we  did  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama  or  Uphold  Democra¬ 
cy  in  Haiti,  joint  doctrine  provides  the 
glue  that  holds  everything  together. 
As  inherently  complex  and  difficult  as 
joint  operations  are,  we  have  a  sound 
body  of  joint  doctrine  out  there — 
some  108  joint  doctrinal  publications 
so  far — providing  joint  commanders 
a  strong  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

As  new  systems  come  on  line  and 
new  operational  concepts  emerge,  our 
joint  doctrine  will  evolve  as  well.  To 
turn  joint  doctrine  into  reality,  we  plan 
to  conduct  an  extensive  series  of  joint 
warfighting  experiments  (JWEs).  Joint 
warfighting  experimentation  will  be  an 
ongoing  process  that  pulls  together 
many  different  threads  to  help  us  test 


new  systems  and  concepts.  More  than 
ever,  great  things  are  going  on  in  each 
service  to  aggressively  prepare  for  the 
future.  The  Marine  Corps’  Sea  Dragon 
experiments,  the  Army’s  Force  iOQ 
initiatives,  the  Air  Force’s  battle  labs 
and  the  Navy’s  fleet  battle  experiments 
are  all  plowing  fertile  ground  for  ad¬ 
vanced  experimentation. 

We  are  working  very  hard  to  inte¬ 
grate  service  efforts  to  help  us  learn 
how  to  meld  service  expertise,  service 
systems  and  service  networks  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  into  the  world  of  joint  war¬ 
fighting.  JWEs  will  complement  ser¬ 
vice  experiments  by  focusing  on  major 
areas  where  forces  and  weapons  from 
different  services  overlap.  And  that  is 
where  we  will  realize  our  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  breakthroughs. 

What  do  1  mean  by  a  real  break¬ 
through?  If  a  joint  commander  and  his 
staff  from  1998  were  somehow  put  into 
deep  freeze  and  brought  back  in  2010, 
they  would  have  a  difficult  time  coping 
with  21st-century  warfare.  The  tempo 
of  operations,  the  interplay  of  forces 
and  the  operational  concepts  would  be 
so  advanced  that  today’s  commanders 
could  scarcely  recognize  them,  much 
less  control  them. 

For  example,  the  72^iour  air  tasking 
cycle  we  now  use  is  great  for  executing 
prolonged  air  operations  supporting  a 
theater  campaign  plan.  But  it  cannot 
react  quickly  to  battlefield  changes 
measured  in  hours  or  minutes.  The 
same  is  true  on  the  ground,  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  delay  in  bringing  major 
ground  systems  to  bear  on  high-value 
targets,  even  when  they  are  within 
range.  But  if  we  can  give  battlefield 
commanders  a  real-time  picture  of 
threats  and  opportunities,  we  can  mass 
weapons  effects  on  the  target  literally  in 
seconds.  That  means  we  could  get 
much  more  punch  out  of  our  weapons 
and  do  it  much  faster  than  our  oppo¬ 
nents  can  react.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  exploiting  information  superiority  to 
dominate  the  battlefield. 

Can  we  do  this  in  the  chaos  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  future  hi-tech  battlefields? 
That  is  what  we  intend  to  find  out  with 
the  JWEs.  This  concept  calls  for  much 
more  than  just  a  few  joint  exercises.  We 
will  begin  by  defining  the  operational 
capabilities  we  think  we  will  need,  test 
and  evaluate  them,  then  align  and  in¬ 
tegrate  the  systems  and  doctrine  that 
will  give  us  those  capabilities.  Next,  we 
will  hand  this  effort  off  to  our  war¬ 
fighters — the  commanders  in  chief 
(CINCs)  and  joint  commanders  in  the 


field — for  more  hands-on  evaluation 
and  testing  to  make  sure  we  are  getting 
it  right. 

We  envision  a  series  of  war  games 
and  simulations,  headquarters  experi¬ 
ments,  command  post  exercises  and 
field  training  exercises  (FTXs),  each 
progressively  more  advanced.  TTiis  will 
culminate  in  a  “super  bowl”  event  in 
2004  called  Global  Challenge,  a  mas¬ 
sive  joint  FIX  where  we  plan  to  test  all 
of  onxJV 2010  concepts  at  every  level. 
The  year  2004  is  important,  because 
what  we  learn  will  help  guide  the  Quad¬ 
rennial  Defense  Review  the  following 
year,  and  it  will  show  us  what  we  need 
to  fund,  develop  and  field  to  have  the 
optimum  joint  force  for  2010. 

This  year,  US  Atlantic  Command 
(ACOM)  will  take  over  responsibility 
for  monitoring  CINC  and  service  ex¬ 
periments  and  battle  labs.  We  will  put 
both  the  Joint  Battle  Center  and  the 
Joint  Warfighting  Center  under 
ACOM,  which  already  operates  the 
Joint  Training  Analysis  Simulation 
Center,  our  joint  activity  for  training 
joint  operational  headquarters.  These 
different  agencies  already  play  leading 
roles  in  developing  JV  2010,  and 
ACOM  is,  therefore,  a  natural  choice  to 
assume  the  day-to-day  responsibilities 
of  operationalizing  our  vision  for  future 
joint  warfighting. 

Our  initial  experiments  will  focus 
on  building  operational  architectures 
to  achieve  the  joint  command  and  con¬ 
trol  capabilities  required  to  realize  our 
vision.  Simultaneously,  we  will  initi¬ 
ate  information  superiority  experi¬ 
ments  to  better  understand  what  is 
possible —  and  what  is  not — in  the 
realm  of  information  warfare.  Then 
we  will  progress  to  joint  warfighting 
experiments,  iQsiingJV 2010's  key  op¬ 
erational  concepts,  leading  to  Global 
Challenge. 

In  addition  to  refining  joint  doctrine, 
we  will  apply  the  lessons  we  learn  to 
our  joint  organizations,  training  and 
education,  leadership,  materiel — even 
the  kind  of  people  we  recmit  and  where 
we  place  them  in  the  force.  That  is  es¬ 
sential,  because  unless  we  make  timely 
changes  in  these  areas  to  keep  pace  with 
emerging  technology  we  wfil  fail  to 
realize  its  full  potential. 

What  is  exciting  about  aU  of  this  is 
that  we  are  going  beyond  traditional 
methods  to  reach  out  and  grab  the  fu¬ 
ture.  For  example,  instead  of  putting  all 
our  units  in  one  place,  we  are  thinlong 
about  using  distributed  networks,  link¬ 
ing  participating  forces  and  headquar- 
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ters  electronically  without  collocating 
them.  In  fact,  we  will  be  doing  a  lot  of 
‘‘out-of-^he-t)Ox”  thinking,  hooking  up 
different  systems,  trying  out  seemingly 
incompatible  hardware  and  software 
and  harmonizing  different  processes 
and  procedures. 

In  the  early  stages,  this  process  has 
been  centered  at  the  Pentagon.  Now  it 
is  time  to  get  it  out  into  tiie  field  and 
work  it — in  the  mud,  snow  and  salt 
water,  up  at  30,000  feet  and  in  space 
too.  We  will  put  everything  under  the 
microscope,  not  just  operational  con¬ 
cepts  and  doctrine  but  dso  operational 
architecture,  emerging  technologies  and 
techniques  borrowed  from  the  private 
sector. 

Clearly  we  face  many  challenges  on 
the  road  to  operationalizing  JV  2010, 
Perhaps  the  biggest  is  finding  the  re¬ 
sources  we  will  need  to  modernize  the 
joint  force,  based  on  what  we  learn 
from  all  our  joint  experimentation. 
Where  wHl  the  funding,  people,  equip¬ 
ment  and  time  come  from  to  transform 
ourselves  fi'om  where  we  are  now  to 
where  we  need  to  be? 

That  is  a  tough  question,  given  our 
high  level  of  activity  and  how 
constrained  our  budgets  are.  Current 
funding  will  not  be  enough  to  fully 
modernize  the  force  in  the  next  decade. 
The  bottom  line  is  we  will  need  help 
from  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  continuing  support  from 
forward-thinking  congressional  leaders 
to  close  or  realign  facilities  we  no  long¬ 


er  need.  We  must  also  save  money  by 
becoming  more  efficient  in  how  we  do 
business  within  DOD.  And  we  will 
need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  heavy  com¬ 
mitments  borne  by  the  services  and 
QNCs.  But  we  must  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  deterred  by  these  obstacles, 
because  the  future  will  not  wait.  In  the 
year  2010,  our  forces  will  be  much 
smaller  than  they  were  in  the  Cold  War, 
but  if  we  do  this  right,  they  will  be 
much  better — and  smaller  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  better — better  is  better! 

How  good  will  we  be?  In  the  2010 
joint  force,  we  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
launch  of  a  ballistic  missile;  identify, 
target  and  attack  the  launch  platform; 
alert  all  units  in  the  impact  area;  and  at¬ 
tack  and  destroy  the  incoming  missile 
all  in  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds.  The 
ability  to  transfer  information  fast, 
across  service  and  even  national  bound¬ 
aries,  in  the  fog  and  friction  of  war,  us¬ 
ing  joint  language  that  we  all  under¬ 
stand,  will  be  nothing  less  than 
revolutionary.  No  military  in  history 
ever  thought  harder  about  its  future  than 
we  are  doing  right  now.  And  we  will 
get  there,  because  that  is  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  American  people.  They  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  military  on  the  planet. 
That  is  what  they  have  today — and  that 
is  what  we  must  give  them  tomorrow. 

Our  goal  is  to  field  a  military  of  un¬ 
matched  capability  and  versatility.  But 
translating  our  vision  into  reality  will 
take  the  talents,  energies,  inspiration 
and  hard  work  of  the  entire  joint  force. 


We  cannot  succeed  without  the  active 
involvement  of  all  our  leaders,  young 
and  old,  from  every  service  and  com¬ 
mand.  I  challenge  all  of  you  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  vitally  important  process.  In 
our  professional  journals,  in  our  joint 
and  service  schools,  in  the  field  and  in 
the  fleet,  we  need — and  must  have — 
a  strong  and  vigorous  exchange  of 
ideas  to  move  forward.  With  your 
help,  we  will  build  a  joint  force  that  will 
ensure  a  safe  and  prosperous  America 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  And 
that  will  be  a  legacy  we  can  all  be  proud 
otMR 
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Army  Leadership:  Doctrine  and  the  New  FM  22-100 

By  Major  Jonathan  J.  Smidt 


The  foundation  of  leadership 

is  character. 

— General  Alexander  M.  Patch 

Within  a  unit,  leaders  are  responsible 
for  the  cohesion  and  disciplined  profi¬ 
ciency  that  enable  soldiers  to  effective¬ 
ly  train  for,  fight  and  win  the  nation’s 
wars.  But  more  fundamentally.  Army 
leaders  at  every  level  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  embrace  values.  As  Heroclitus 
said  millenia  ago,  “A  man’s  character 
is  his  fate,”  and  the  destiny  of  the  led  is 
bound  to  the  leader.  Those  soldiers 
whom  sergeants  train,  captains  man¬ 
euver  and  generals  commit  are  first 
America’s  sons  and  daughters.  Given 
the  great  responsibility  leaders  have  to 
the  nation  and  to  its  people,  the  Army 
is  committed  to  values-based  leader¬ 


ship  that  reaches  for  excellence  every 
day. 

This  fall  the  Army  will  release  the 
new  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-100,  Anwy 
Leadership,  From  a  humble  start  as  a 
1948  pamphlet  titled  Leadership,  the 
doctrine  has  evolved  into  a  compre¬ 
hensive  electronic  treatise  published 
on  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  1990  edi¬ 
tion  has  served  our  Army  well,  but  the 
1998  manual  takes  a  qualitative  step 
forward  by: 

•  Thoroughly  discussing  character- 
based  leadership. 

•  Clarifying  values. 

•  Establishing  attributes  as  part 
of  character. 

•  Focusing  on  improving  people 
and  organizations  for  tiie  long  term. 

•  Outlining  three  levels  of  leader¬ 


ship — direct,  organizational  and  stra¬ 
tegic. 

•  Identifying  four  skill  domains  that 
apply  at  all  levels. 

•  Specifying  leadership  actions  for 
each  level. 

More  than  60  vignettes  and  stories  il¬ 
lustrate  historical  and  contemporary  ex¬ 
amples  of  leaders  who  made  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  manual  captures  many  of  our 
shared  experiences,  ideas  gleaned  from 
combat,  training,  mentoring,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  personal  reflection.  The  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Army  Leadership  (CAL),  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (CGSQ,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  recmited  novelist  and  former 
infantryman  Ed  Ruggero  to  help  turn 
this  manual  into  a  story  about  leader¬ 
ship.  Ruggero’s  marching  orders  were 
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direct — want  this  manual  to  read  so 
that  a  young  sergeant  or  lieutenant  who 
gets  to  the  bottom  of  page  10  is  curious 
about  what’s  on  page  11,”  stated  CAL 
Director  Colonel  John  R  Lewis.  Feed¬ 
back  from  soldiers — sergeants  through 
generals — has  been  resoundingly  posi¬ 
tive:  “Inspirational;”  “Lively,  interest¬ 
ing;”  “I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  this 
manual — which  says  a  lot  for  a  field 
manual.” 

The  famihar  concept  “be,  know,  do” 
remains  at  the  1998  manual’s  heart.  By 
comparison,  the  1990  manual  loosely 
connected  principles,  factors,  ethics, 
competencies  and  styles  to  de&e  lead¬ 
ership.  Today,  FM  22-100  provides  a 
specific  framework  with  23  dimensions 
to  describe  a  leader  of  character  and 
competence,  the  same  features  found 
on  the  front  side  of  officer  evaluation 
forms.  For  the  first  time,  the  Army  di¬ 
rectly  links  doctrine  and  formal  leader¬ 
ship  performance  evaluation. 

The  manual  comprehensively  dis¬ 
cusses  how  leaders  from  sergeant  to 
general  officer  lead  by  influencing,  op¬ 
erating  and  improving  their  people  and 
soldiers.  Everything  in  the  manual 
flows  from  this  axiom:  Leaders  of 
character  and  competence  act  to 
achieve  excellence.  After  describing 
leadership’s  common  facets,  the  manu¬ 
al  then  explores  what  is  different  at 
higher  levels.  The  framework  apphes 
to  leaders  at  any  level,  in  any  situation, 
just  as  Army  Values  apply  at  all  times 
to  all  soldiers. 

Be:  Values  and  Attributes 

Leaders  of  character — ^this  phrase 
echoes  across  time  and  throughout  the 
ranks.  Character  describes  who  a  per¬ 
son  is  inside,  and  at  the  core  of  A^y 
leaders  are  Army  Values.  The  Army 
has  published,  promoted  and  explained 
the  seven  values  extensively  and  no¬ 
where  more  powerfully  than  in  the  lives 
of  our  leaders.  Those  values — ^loyalty, 
duty,  respect,  selfless  service,  honor, 
integrity  and  personal  courage 
(LDR-SHIP) — capture  the  profes¬ 
sional  military  ethos  and  describe  the 
nature  of  our  soldiers.  Our  common 
values  help  us  understand  the  purpose 
of  our  missions  and  devise  appropriate 
methods  to  accomplish  them. 

To  understand  leaders  you  have  to 
know  more  than  what  they  hold 
dear — you  must  understand  their  indi¬ 
vidual  attributes.  FM  22-100  outlines 
mental,  physical  and  emotional  attri¬ 
butes  to  describe  more  completely 
Army  leaders’  nature.  Moving  from 


Army  Values’  guiding  principles  into 
the  careful  practice  of  Army  leadership 
involves  exercising  will,  initiative,  self- 
discipline,  intelligent  judgment  and  cul¬ 
tural  awareness.  These  mental  attrib¬ 
utes,  combined  with  the  physical — 
military  and  professional  bearing, 
physical  and  health  fitness — and  emo¬ 
tional — self-control,  balance  and  sta¬ 
bility — components,  join  with  values 
to  flesh  out  the  essence  of  a  leader’s 
character.  We  have  long  emphasized 
leaders  of  character  and  competence,  so 
the  notion  is  not  new,  but  the  doctrine 
now  clearly  marks  values  as  the 
foundation  of  all  that  we  are  and  do. 
Know:  Skills 

Being  a  principled,  dedicated  leader 
is  just  the  beginning.  Leaders  develop 
skills  in  a  variety  of  areas  grouped  un¬ 
der  four  headings.  Leaders  must  pos¬ 
sess  interpersonal  skills  and  know  their 
people  and  how  to  work  with  them  as 
individuals  and  teams.  Knowing,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  applying  job-related 
ideas  constitute  conceptual  skills. 
Knowing  how  to  use  equipment  and 
being  proficient  with  things  are  techni¬ 
cal  skills.  Those  who  combine  the  skills 
with  people,  concepts  and  equipment  to 
fulfill  military  missions  have  the  tacti¬ 
cal  skills  necessary  for  Army  leader¬ 
ship.  Army  leaders  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  develop  new  skills, 
whether  for  new  jobs,  equipment,  tac¬ 
tics  or  different  people.  Although  the 
robust  Army  school  system  gives  con¬ 
ceptual  and  procedural  basics  for  many 
leader  skills,  the  experience  and  profi¬ 
ciency  really  grow  in  a  unit.  Even  so, 
the  challenge  to  improve  as  a  leader  al¬ 
ways  remains  with  the  individual.  The 
institution  resources  officer,  warrant 
officer,  managerial  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  education  systems.  Or¬ 
ganizations  track  assignments  for  the 
good  of  the  Army  and  the  individual 
leader’s  personal  growth.  However,  no 
one  knows  the  relevant  areas  worthy  of 
study  and  practice  like  the  leaders 
themselves.  They  determine  what  they 
need  to  know  for  the  job,  for  the  fiiture, 
and  they  go  after  it.  As  leaders  become 
more  senior,  there  are  fewer  institution¬ 
al  schools  and  organizational  opportu¬ 
nities  available  to  them  and  the  more 
important  self-development  becomes. 
Do:  Leadership  Actions 

While  the  Army  is  a  values-based 
organization,  this  new  definition  of 
leadership  focuses  on  what  we  can  see 
and  evaluate — behavior.  Influencing, 
operating  and  improving  are  root  lead¬ 


ership  actions.  Whether  through  orders, 
personal  example  or  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts,  leaders  get  others  to  work  together 
for  collective  goals.  That  requires  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  and  challenges,  not  just 
tasks.  The  doctrine  explores  three  ways 
that  leaders  demonstrate  influence: 
communicating,  decision  making  and 
motivating.  At  the  direct  level,  leaders 
can  influence  face-to-face  with  in¬ 
structions,  encouragement  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  Hi^er  levels  require  more  indi¬ 
rect  techniques  and  a  clearly  understood 
intent. 

A  leader’s  influence  obviously  ap¬ 
phes  in  the  day-to-day  business  of  op¬ 
erating — accomphshing  missions.  As 
part  of  operating,  a  leader  is  responsible 
for  detailed,  suitable  planning;  careful, 
proficient  executing;  and  continual 
assessing  and  adjusting.  Assessing 
change  is  essential  to  improving  an  or¬ 
ganization.  This  new  doctrinal  empha¬ 
sis  means  that  a  leader’s  influence  today 
involves  preparing  for  tomorrow.  Im¬ 
proving  the  organization  is  not  itself  a 
new  concept,  for  good  leaders  get  their 
people  ready  for  contingencies  and 
strive  to  leave  the  unit  better  than  they 
find  it,  FM  22-100  now  codifies  the 
ideal.  Just  pushing  troops  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  demands  never  has  been 
enough.  Leaders  must  also  provide  for 
their  fiiture.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  developing  individual  subordinates, 
building  teams  and  fostering  learning  in 
the  organization.  These  actions  help 
prepare  units  for  their  leaders’  absence, 
an  ironic  but  profound  measurement  of 
leadership  effectiveness. 

The  Payoff:  Excellence 

We  can  measure  leadership  by  as¬ 
sessing  whether  the  organization  per¬ 
formed  its  tasks,  fulfilled  its  obligations 
and  accomplished  its  missions.  Anoth¬ 
er  way  is  to  assess  whether  the  orga¬ 
nization  has  improved  and  is  capable  of 
even  more  in  the  fiiture.  However,  the 
ultimate  measure  of  leadership  success 
is  excellence.  That  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  goal,  not  a  standard,  and  that 
is  the  difference  between  creating  high- 
performing,  fiiHy  empowered  units  and 
creating  a  zero-defects  atmosphere. 
Rather  than  be  preoccupied  with  per¬ 
fection,  great  leaders  work  to  build  a 
climate  that  encourages  pmdent  risk 
taking  and  creativity;  exercises  com¬ 
mand  that  tolerates  honest  mistakes; 
promotes  learning;  and  develops  lead¬ 
ers  who  know  how  to  help  individual 
soldiers  become  the  best  ffiey  can  be. 
The  figure  on  page  93  explains  how  the 
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core  leadership  dimensions  fit  together 
with  other  doctrinal  concepts. 

Army  Leadership  Framework 

The  Army  leadership  framework  es¬ 
tablishes  what  a  leader  must  be,  know 
and  do.  FM  22-100’s  first  section  de¬ 
scribes  leaders  of  character  and  compe¬ 
tence.  In  addition  to  discussing  the 
leadership  framework — values,  attri¬ 
butes,  sl^s  and  actions — in  chapters 
one  and  two,  chapter  three  explores  the 
human  dimension  and  the  essence  of 
leadership.  Effective  leaders  under¬ 
stand  the  stresses  of  training,  combat 
and  inevitable  change,  and  care  for  sol¬ 
diers  as  they  accomplish  their  missions 
under  pressure.  In  a  supportive,  ethical 
climate,  leaders  demand  the  best  from 
their  soldiers — ^and  teach  and  mentor 
them  so  that  they  constantly  improve. 

The  three  levels  of  Army  leadership 
describe  the  different  skills  and  actions 
necessary  for  handling  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  at  higher  levels.  Direct  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  work  of  first-line  supervi¬ 
sors,  whether  they  are  corporals, 
captains  or  colonels.  It  is  about  face-to- 
face  communication,  so  it  clearly  ap¬ 
plies  at  the  tactical  level  in  teams, 
squads,  sections,  platoons  and  batter¬ 
ies — even  in  battalions  and  squadrons. 
But  the  skills  and  actions  also  apply  at 
higher  levels,  when  leaders  supervise, 
counsel  and  mentor  their  immediate 
subordinates. 

Chapter  four  outlines  the  skills  re¬ 
quired  at  the  direct  level.  Beyond  long- 
required  competence  in  communicat¬ 
ing,  team  building,  supervising  and 
counseling,  our  doctrine  now  highlights 
critical  reasoning  and  creative  thinMng 
as  essential  conceptual  skills.  Leaders 
think  analytically  and  creatively,  con¬ 
sidering  multiple  perspectives  and  their 
decisions’  intended  and  unintended 
consequences.  Just  as  we  train  to  hone 
technical  and  tactical  proficiency  in  di¬ 
rect  leaders,  we  develop  them  intellec¬ 
tually  to  improve  their  ability  to  handle 
ideas,  thou^ts  and  concepts. 

Organizational  leadership  occurs  at 
levels  from  battalion  through  corps 
within  the  military;  at  directorate 
through  installation  level  for  military 
and  civilian  leaders;  and  at  assistant 
through  undersecretary  levels.  From  a 
waifighting  perspective,  leaders  operate 
at  the  tacticd  level,  but  their  influence 
is  much  broader  when  they  operate  in¬ 
creasingly  through  staffs.  It  may 
helpful  to  think  of  brigade  as  the  lowest 
level  that  is  squarely  in  the  organiza¬ 
tional  realm,  for  this  level’s  leaders 


have  staffs  that  coordinate  with  both 
higher  and  lower  staffs.  In  a  large  orga¬ 
nization  such  as  a  brigade,  it  is  also 
impossible  to  know  everyone  in  the 
unit  or  speak  personally  to  all  assigned 
soldiers. 

Because  of  increased  unit  size  and 
complexity,  organizational  leaders  in¬ 
fluence,  operate  and  improve  their  out¬ 
fits  through  programs,  policies  and  sys¬ 
tems.  They  must  concern  themselves 
with  the  hi^er  organization’s  needs,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  subordinate  units 
and  leaders.  Additionally,  in  concert 
with  their  staffs,  they  must  synchronize 
and  empower  the  extended  command 
and  control  mechanism. 

Several  additional  skills  apply  at  the 
organizational  level.  Here,  leaders  use 
“systems  thinking,”  focusing  more  on 
patterns  than  discrete  situations  since 
successes  and  problems  at  this  level 
often  point  to  systemic  strengths  and 
flaws  rather  than  individual  human 
achievement  or  failure.  To  assess  these 
systems’  effectiveness,  the  leader  must 
be  adept  at  filtering  information,  decid¬ 
ing  how  best  to  gather,  analyze  and 
evaluate  information.  With  limited  op¬ 
portunities  to  observe  and  communicate 
in  person,  organizational  leaders  must 
ensure  that  their  intent  is  clear  and 
widely  disseminated. 

Strategic  leadership  occurs  at  the 
highest  civilian  and  military  levels, 
whether  in  institutional  settings  state¬ 
side  or  operational  contexts  around  the 
world.  Regardless  of  the  specific  envi¬ 
ronment — Army  staff,  joint,  combined, 
political  or  diplomatic — strategic  lead¬ 
ers  face  uncertainty,  ambiguity  and  vol¬ 
atility.  They  must  tMnk  in  multiple  time 
domains  simultaneously  as  they  deal 
with  urgent  crises  worldwide,  yet  still 
continually  provide  for  the  future  15, 
20,  even  25  years  out. 

Looking  forward,  the  strategic  leader 
provides  the  vision  to  direct  the  force- 
From  that  flow  the  goals,  plans  and 
benchmarks  that  let  people  Imow  they 
are  moving  forward.  In  the  information 
age,  strategic  leaders  look  increasingly 
at  leveraging  technology  to  maximize 
combat  readiness  and  effectiveness 
while  minimizing  risk.  All  along  the 
way,  strategic  Army  leaders  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  translating  political  goals  into 
military  objectives.  Because  they  rely 
on  others  to  support  their  vision,  these 
strategic  leaders  teU  the  Army  story 
over  and  over,  reinforcing  core  mes¬ 
sages  about  the  Army  to  our  political 
leaders,  soldiers  and  even  enemies. 


One  of  the  important  strategic  leader 
skills  is  the  ability  to  achieve  consensus 
and  sustain  coalitions.  Working  with  so 
many  agencies  over  whom  he  has  no 
direct  control,  the  strategic  leader  must 
negotiate  shrewdly  to  reach  mutually 
agreeable  solutions.  The  payoffs  can  be 
enormous.  For  example.  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  skill  at  weld¬ 
ing  people  together  was  critical  to  Al¬ 
lied  success  during  World  War  11. 

The  bottom  line  for  strategic  leaders 
is  always  readiness  for  a  variety  of  con¬ 
tingencies,  so  they  continually  assess 
the  environment,  the  force  and  them¬ 
selves  to  prepare  appropriately.  They 
choose  directions  even  when  the  des¬ 
tination  is  unclear,  and  commit  re¬ 
sources  to  make  their  plans  succeed.  By 
systematically  developing  leaders  and 
personally  leading  change,  they  shape 
the  culture  in  the  Army  and  position  the 
force  for  powerful  service  to  the  nation. 
Throughout  FM  22-100,  one  theme  re¬ 
sounds:  Army  leaders  ojf  character  and 
competence  use  their  influence  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  improve  their  organizations.  At 
aU  levels  of  the  Army-Direct,  organi¬ 
zational  and  strategic — they  produce  a 
quality  force  prepared  to  fight  and  win 
file  nation’s  wars  and  to  serve  the  com¬ 
mon  defense.  Training  soldiers,  accom¬ 
plishing  missions  and  winning  wars  are 
Army  trademarks.  Those  collective 
successes  were  produced  by  teams  with 
high  morale,  disciplined  proficiency 
and  esprit  de  corps.  With  FM  22-100, 
the  Aimy  leaders  who  produce  the 
“team  of  teams”  have  a  sharpened  tool 
to  assist  them  in  their  noble  and  com¬ 
plex  duty. 

By  identifying  the  skill  categories 
that  apply  at  all  levels  and  specifying 
the  changes  at  higher  levels,  the  manual 
offers  leaders  a  clear  idea  of  what  they 
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must  learn  to  serve  at  whatever  level 
they  find  themselves.  The  discussion 
on  actions  outlines  for  each  level  what 
leaders  do — ^what  turns  character  into 
leadership.  But  above  all,  the  new  FM 
22-100  anchors  our  leaders  of  character 
and  competence  in  moral  bedrock — our 
Army  Values. 

Leadership  is  the  process  of  influ¬ 


encing  people  by  providing  purpose,  di¬ 
rection  and  motivation  while  operating 
to  accomplish  the  mission  and  improve 
the  organization. 


Editor's  Note:  Author  and  novelist  Ed 
Ruggero  contributed  to  this  article.  He 
served  on  active  duty  with  the  US  Army 
from  1980  to  1991.  His  first  novels  38  North 


Yankee^  parallels  his  service  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  and  in  Korea.  His  fifih 
and  most  recent  novel,  The  Academy,  is  set 
at  the  US  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York  His  first  nonfiction  book.  Inside 
West  Point:  Making  American  Leaders, 
will  be  published  by  HarperCollins  in  2000. 
Besides  writing,  Ruggero  gives  keynote 
speeches  on  leadership  to  business  audi¬ 
ences. 
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Marshal  Suchet  in  Aragon 

By  Major  David  J.  Lemelin  Jr.,  US  Army 


The  nature  of  the  campaign  was  a  di¬ 
vergence  from  what  we  had  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  There  was  no  experience  upon 
which  to  plan  a  campaign.  .  .  .  The 
armed  and  disciplined  enemy  army  sus¬ 
tained  with  steady  constancy  a  national 
struggle  against  French  armies  on 
fields  of  battle  and  especially  in  be¬ 
sieged  towns.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  sometimes  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  embarked  in  that 
active  and  obstinate  species  of  contest 
which  brought  enemies  upon  us  in  all 
directions  and  exhausted  us  far  more 
than  regular  engagements} 

—  Louis-Gabriel  Suchet, 
Marshal  of  France 

A  conventional  force  is  committed 
far  from  home  in  a  hostile  country.  It 
quickly  finds  itself  having  to  accom¬ 
plish  nontraditional  missions  ranging 
from  counterterrorism  activities  to 
public  administration.  Meanwhile,  this 
force  must  simultaneously  faces  fight¬ 
ing  an  unconventional  counterinsurgen¬ 
cy  campaign  and  a  conventional  mih- 
tiy  campaign.  The  operation’s  success 
depends  on  the  correct  linkage  between 
the  strategic  and  operation^  levels  of 
war  and  the  commander’s  imagination, 
agihty  and  versatility. 

This  scenario  is  bkxrming  all  too  fa¬ 
miliar  to  modem  US  Army  leaders  who 
must  face  such  diverse  and  complex  si¬ 
tuations.  However,  this  scenario  is  not 
a  modem  phenomenon;  it  would  be 
equally  farniliar  to  early  19th-centuiy 
French  commanders  leading  forces  into 
Spain  in  what  has  become  known  as  a 
guerrilla  or  “little  war” — the  first  re¬ 
corded  unconventional  war  fought  by 
conventional  Western  forces. 

However,  unlike  French  Marshal 


Louis-  Gabriel  Suchet,  who  conducted 
just  such  a  war  during  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte’s  Spanish  Campaign  between 
1807  and  1813,  modem  commanders 
have  considerable  historical  precedent 
on  which  to  base  their  thinking  and 
planning  for  nontraditional  or  uncon¬ 
ventional  campaigns,  collectively 
known  in  modem  parlance  as  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  (OOTW). 

Napoleon’s  Spanish  Campaign,  al¬ 
though  ultimately  a  failure,  illustrates 
the  juxtaposition  of  conventional  and 
unconventional  operations.  During  this 
difficult  and  unprecedented  situation, 
most  of  his  subordinates’  overall  per¬ 
formances  at  the  operational  level  were 
poor.  Suchet,  however,  stands  out  be¬ 
cause  of  his  success,  albeit  temporary, 
and  his  “enlightened”  assessment  of 
and  solutions  to  the  problems  he  faced 
in  Aragon  and  the  Ebro  Valley.  For  his 
able  leadership,  Suchet  was  the  only 
one  of  Napoleon’s  26  marshals  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  baton  for  his  actions  in  Spain.^ 

Suchet  joined  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army  in  1792  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  1793  siege  of  Toulon, 
France,  coming  to  Napoleon’s  attention 
in  his  first  campaign.  In  1799,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Suchet’s  demonstrated  tactical 
skin  during  the  Italian  Campaign  and 
the  battles  of  Rivoli  and  Novi,  he  rose 
to  the  rank  oi general  de  division.  In  the 
great  German  campaigns  of  Ulm,  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Jena  from  1804  to  1806,  Su¬ 
chet  served  brilliantly  as  a  division 
commander  in  the  corps  commanded 
by  Marshals  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dieu  Soult 
and  Jean  Lannes. 

In  1807,  during  his  division’s  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Warsaw  and  its  environs, 
Suchet  received  his  first  taste  of  uncon¬ 


ventional  warfare.  According  to  David 
G,  Chandler  in  The  Eylau  Campaign,  as 
Polish  patriots  harried  the  French  in  the 
cities  and  difficult  terrain,  Suchet  “dem¬ 
onstrated  not  only  exceptional  tactical 
acumen,  but  a  unique  ability  to  perform 
well  while  operating  independently.”^ 

Suchet  in  Spain 

In  December  1808,  Suchet  joined 
Marshal  Edouard  Mortier’s  corps 
during  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  Spain. 
Suchet’s  division  was  responsible  for 
securing  lines  of  communication  to 
Madrid,  which  gave  them  an  unpleasant 
taste  of  the  brutal  nature  of  partisan  war 
in  which  there  was  a  pattern  of  pillage, 
ambush  and  reprisal  between  French 
forces  and  the  Spanish  people.  Suchet 
saw  the  futility  of  such  actions  and  de¬ 
sired  to  rectify  the  situation  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

In  April  1809,  Suchet  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  in  Corps’  mediocre  divi¬ 
sions — later  designated  the  Army  of 
Aragon,  Suchet’s  tasks  were  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  pacify  the  province  for  the  new 
“Spanish”  king,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  brother.  After  being  defeated 
at  Alcaniz,  Suchet  focused  his  consider¬ 
able  abilities  on  training,  equipping, 
paying  and,  above  aU,  instilling  disci¬ 
pline  into  his  troops.  This  period  of  re¬ 
building  was  followed  by  stunning  vic¬ 
tories  over  regidar  Spanish  forces  at  the 
battles  of  Belchite  and  Maria  that  all  but 
eliminated  the  conventional  threat  in 
Aragon.  Suchet  then  concentrated  on 
consolidating  his  gains  and  pacifying 
the  province  of  which  he  had  also  be¬ 
come  military  governor. 

Suchet  understood  that  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  he  needed  to  apply  other  than 
military  means.  His  administration  of 
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Ar^on  from  1809  to  1813  reflected  his 
belief  that  long-term  strategic  success 
could  only  come  from  the  Spanish 
people  themselves.  Therefore,  he  al¬ 
lowed  native  authorities  and  nobility  to 
run  the  province  under  French  over¬ 
sight.  He  felt  observing  local  customs, 
mores  and  administration  was  the  best 
way  to  reduce  unrest.  Also,  unlike  his 
fellow  military  governors,  Suchet  kept 
strict  account  of  his  government’s  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures.  He  used  local 
law  enforcement  and  selective  military 
action  by  French  troops  to  restore  law 
and  order. 

In  1810,  Napoleon,  who  was  well  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene  and  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  focused  elsewhere,  ordered 
Suchet  to  subdue  and  occupy  the  adja¬ 
cent  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Catalo¬ 
nia.  The  two  provinces  were  hotbeds  of 
insurgent  activity  and,  as  coastal  areas, 
much  more  vulnerable  to  British  influ¬ 
ence  than  landlocked  Aragon. 

Napoleon’s  fateful  order  came  from 
Paris  unaccompanied  by  additional  re¬ 
sources  with  which  to  aid  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Undaunted,  Suchet  fought  a 
series  of  conventional  battles  that 
decisively  defeated  Spanish  regular 
forces  in  both  provinces.  Suchet’s  feat 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  considering 
that  he  had  to  fight  the  battles  of  Torto- 
sa,  Lerida  and  Tarragona  using  the 
same  forces  who  had  to  maintain  hold 
on  Aragon. 

The  situation  was  further  compH- 
cated  by  the  increasingly  schizophrenic 
guidance  Suchet  received  from  Napo¬ 
leon  in  Paris  and  Joseph  in  Madrid.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  focus  was  clearly  toward  the 
east;  Joseph  was  clearly  out  of  touch 
with  the  situation  in  the  provinces,  al¬ 
though  he  was  the  ostensible  mler  of 
Spain.  Joseph  could  not  control  his  sub¬ 
ordinates’  activities,  often  because  of 
Napoleon’s  interference  from  Paris,  but 
mostly  because  of  his  own  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership  ability. 

As  French  forces  became  thinner  in 
northeastern  Spain,  guerrilla  activity  in¬ 
creased.  Before  Suchet’s  arrival,  Vden- 
cia  and  Catalonia  had  been  ineffectually 
administered  by  French  bureaucrats, 
which  allowed  insurgents  to  actively 
consolidate,  recmit  and  train  under  Brit¬ 
ish  tutelage  there.  Not  surprisingly,  as 
Suchet’s  20,000-man  force  in  Aragon 
was  reduced  to  5,000  in  order  to  have 
manpower  to  fight  elsewhere,  guerrilla 
activity  in  Suchet’s  base  and  along  his 
lines  of  communication  increased  dra¬ 
matically. 

Since  Suchet  received  few  additional 


resources  from  France  or  Madrid,  his 
battlefield  successes  were  as  much  due 
to  his  fiscal  acumen  as  to  his  tactical 
sldll.  By  the  end  of  1811,  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  what  no  other  French  lead¬ 
er  in  Spain  had  been  able  to  do.  He  had 
effectively  eliminated  Anglo-Spanish 
regular  forces  from  his  provinces,  built 
a  model  administration  in  Aragon  and 
was  attempting  the  same  in  Valencia 
and  Catalonia.  He  had  reduced  insur¬ 
gent  activity  directly  though  military 
action  and  indirectly  through  a  fair  and 
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just  administration.  In  July  1811,  Napo¬ 
leon  made  Suchet  a  Marshal  of  France 
as  reward  for  his  efforts. 

But,  to  paraphrase  Carl  von  Qause- 
witz,  behind  the  facade  all  was  mil¬ 
dewed.  In  January  1812,  after  Suchet’s 
great  victory  at  Valencia,  Napoleon 
named  Suchet  Due  d'Albufera.  This 
was  the  high  point  of  Suchet’s  cam¬ 
paign  and,  ironically,  the  turning  point 
of  his  fortunes  in  Aragon.  British  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Arthur  Wellington’s  victories 
elsewhere  in  Spain,  especially  in  Sala¬ 
manca  in  July  1812,  were  unraveling 
the  French  strategic  situation  m  Spain. 
In  September,  Joseph,  driven  out  of 
Madrid,  took  refuge  in  Aragon,  as  did 
the  French  Army  of  Andalusia  under 
Soult.  fri  July  1813,  Suchet  evacuated 
Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

Wellington’s  decisive  victory  at  Vi¬ 
toria  restored  the  Spanish  monarchy 
and  signaled  the  end  of  French  hopes  in 
Spain.  Growing  insurgent  activity  and 
the  total  loss  of  local  support  in  Aragon, 
whose  inhabitants  anticipated  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII’s  return,  forced  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Suchet’s  withdrawal.  Rear¬ 
guard  action  would  continue  until  he 
was  out  of  Aragon  entirely. 


OOTW  Principles 

The  US  Army’s  keystone  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  de¬ 
fines  OOTW’s  six  principles.^  In¬ 
tended  to  supplement  the  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  or  tailor  certain  of  them  to 
nontraditional  or  unconventional  opera¬ 
tions,  the  OOTW  principles  include  the 
following:  objective,  unity  of  effort,  le¬ 
gitimacy,  perseverance,  restraint  and  se¬ 
curity. 

A  note  of  caution  is  in  order  here 
about  the  principles  of  war  in  general. 
Echoing  Clausewitz,  FM  100-5  states, 
“[They  are]  not  immutable,  they  serve 
as  guides  for  action.”^  The  principles 
do  not  provide  for  success,  they  provide 
a  means  to  educate  the  commander’s 
judgment. 

interestingly,  current  OOTW  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  original.  They  are  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  years  of  Army  experience  and 
doctrine  in  unconventional  or  nontra¬ 
ditional  military  operations.  They  are 
derived  from  the  “Imperatives  of 
Low-Intensity  Conflict,”  as  outlined  in 
the  1990  FM  100-20,  Military  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Low~intensity  Conflict^  They, 
in  turn,  are  derivatives  of  the  “Principles 
of  Counter-Insurgency  Warfare”  in  the 
1981  version  of  FM  100-20.^  Given 
their  development,  and  the  nature  of 
Suchet’s  experience  in  Spain,  these 
principles  are  well  suited  to  this  cam¬ 
paign  analysis. 

Objective.  Direct  every  military  op¬ 
eration  toward  a  clearly  defined,  deci¬ 
sive  and  attainable  objective.^  This 
fundamental  principle  of  war  applies 
equally  well  to  OOTW.  In  unconven¬ 
tional  operations,  this  principle  applies 
to  both  political  and  military  goals.  The 
political  objective  must  be  clear  and 
well  disseminated  to  all  civilian  and 
military  campaign  participants.  Further, 
military  objectives  must  be  unambigu¬ 
ous  and  support  the  political  goal.  If  the 
political  objective  shifts  or  changes,  the 
military  one  must  be  redefined  as  well. 
Most  important,  the  military  objective 
must  be  attainable  by  military  forces, 
given  their  inherent  liirnitations  vis  a  vis 
activities  other  than  combat. 

Notwithstanding  the  reasons  Napo¬ 
leon  directly  involved  French  forces  in 
Spain  in  the  first  place,  his  political  ob¬ 
jective  soon  became  an  The 

strategic  and  political  objective  was  to 
deny  the  British  access  to  European 
trade,  forcing  Spain  and  Portugal  to  be¬ 
come  vassal  states  to  Imperil  France. 
By  the  time  Suchet  was  charged  with 
Aragon’s  governorship,  it  was  clear 
military  force  was  the  only  way  to  attain 
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this  objective. 

French  military  objectives,  designed 
to  support  the  political  goal,  were  to  de¬ 
feat  Anglo/Spanish  mihtary  forces  on 
the  peninsula,  defeat  partisan  elements 
and  restore  law  and  order  and  occupy 
key  military  locations  and  facihties  to 
ensure  French  control.  These  objec¬ 
tives,  given  enough  resources,  time  and 
dedication,  were  probably  attainable.  If 
nothing  else,  there  was  a  clear  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  political  and  military 
objectives,  although  the  pohtical  objec¬ 
tive  may  have  been  unattainable  in  the 
long  run. 

In  Aragon,  Suchet  was  faced  with 
the  additional  tasks  associated  with 
administering  a  large  territory,  includ¬ 
ing  everything  jfrom  law  enforcement 
and  taxation  to  civic  works.  Suchet  had 
at  his  disposal  only  military  forces, 
which  are  traditionally  ill-suited  to  such 
tasks.  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  how¬ 
ever,  Suchet’s  coup  d'oeil  made  him 
recognize  the  disparity  between  the 
suitability  of  his  assets  and  the  goal  to 
be  attained. 

His  solution  — ^“out  of  the  box”  for 
his  era — was  to  allow  the  Spanish  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  local  nobility  to  govern 
and  administer  themselves  with  French 
oversight.  In  Suchet’s  view,  this  would 
free  the  army  to  concentrate  on  its  tradi¬ 
tional  milil^  objectives  and  be  more 
cost-effective  in  the  long  term.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  limited  capability  of  military 
forces  to  accomplish  long-term,  non- 
traditional  tasks  is  a  clear  lesson  for 
today. 

Unity  of  Effort  Seek  unity  of  effort 
toward  every  objective.^  This  OOTW 
principle,  which  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  all,  goes  beyond  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  “unity  of  com¬ 
mand.”  By  its  nature,  OOTW  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  political,  diplo¬ 
matic  and  economic  agencies  as  weU  as 
mihtary  forces.  It  is  essential  that  these 
collective  efforts  be  coordinated  and 
united  toward  attaining  strategic  and 
pohtical  objectives.  Ah  subordinate  ob¬ 
jectives  of  these  elements  must  be 
“nested”  and  continuahy  reevaluated  to 
ensure  unity  of  purpose  and  mutual 
support.  The  French  strategy’s  failure 
overaU  was  largely  because  of  failure  to 
appreciate  this  principle. 

Briefly,  between  mid-1808  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1809,  when  Napoleon  was  person- 
aUy  directing  operations  in  Spain,  all 
pohtical  and  mihtaiy  activities  were  in 
concert,  with  predictable  results.  As 
long  as  Napoleon  the  pohtical  strategist 
and  Napoleon  the  operational  com¬ 
mander  were  united,  the  Spanish  and 
British  armies  fared  poorly.  However, 
for  the  bulk  of  Suchet’s  time  in  Spain, 
the  various  marshals  and  provincid  ad¬ 
ministrators  operated  with  httle  direc¬ 
tion  from  either  Napoleon  or  Joseph. 

When  Suchet  did  receive  guidance, 
it  was  usuahy  from  Napoleon  or  Joseph 
separately  and  was  often  contradictory. 
Joseph  was  often  too  out  of  touch  to 
provide  coherent  guidance,  and  could 
not  unify  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial 
marshals,  who  recognized  only  Napo¬ 
leon  as  their  superior.  By  early  1809, 
Napoleon  was  clearly  focused  on 
events  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  his  or¬ 
ders  to  subordinates  in  Spain  rarely  took 
into  account  actual  conditions  on  the 
peninsula. 

By  contrast,  in  his  domain  in  Ara¬ 
gon,  Suchet  combined  in  his  person 
civil,  political  and  military  auttiority. 
Hence,  all  actions  were  coordinated. 
For  example,  during  the  siege  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  Suchet  ensured  that  his  diplomat¬ 
ic  and  economic  overtures  to  surround¬ 
ing  Spanish  governors  coincided  with 
French  attach,  thus  cutting  off  the  An- 
glo-Spanish  garrison  from  much  of  its 
outside  support.  However,  out  of  paro- 
chiahsm  or,  more  likely,  from  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  chaos  that  existed  out¬ 
side  of  Aragon  because  of  his  peers’ 
unenlightened  approach  to  the  situation, 
Suchet  was  hesitant  to  cooperate  with 
his  fellow  marshals  in  military  or  civil 
actions.  Only  reluctantly  did  he  allow 
retreating  French  armies  to  billet  in  his 
province,  fearing  their  undisciplined  ac¬ 
tions  would  upset  the  delicate  balance 
he  had  established  in  Aragon. 

Nor  was  Suchet  particiSarly  amena¬ 
ble  to  cooperative  actions  between  his 


forces  and  those  of  his  peers  or  other 
agents  of  the  emperor,  ^^^en  Napoleon 
sent  someone  to  assist  in  the  fiscal  side 
of  Suchet’s  administration,  Suchet  took 
great  umbrage.  Not  only  did  he  see  this 
official  as  a  spy,  he  thought  the  man  was 
totally  unaware  of  the  situation  and 
conditions  in  the  province.  Suchet  had 
established  a  working  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  system  in  Aragon,  and  he  did  not 
want  interference  from  outsiders. 

Legitimacy.  Sustain  the  willing  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  people  of  the  right  of 
the  government  to  govern  or  of  a  group 
or  agency  to  make  and  carry  out  deci¬ 
sions.^^  OOTW’s  ultimate  success,  in 
any  way  that  involves  a  foreign  nation’s 
populace,  especially  in  counterinsur¬ 
gency  and  peace  operations,  demands 
5ie  fulfillment  of  the  principle  of  legiti¬ 
macy.  In  the  end,  to  attain  any  long¬ 
term  political  objectives,  such  opera¬ 
tions  require  the  population’s  willing 
support. 

French  strategy  in  Spain  was 
doomed  to  failure  because  few,  if  any, 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  French  involvement  in 
Spanish  affairs.  The  conceited  attempt 
to  impose  Napoleon’s  brother  as  king  in 
lieu  of  the  ancient  Hapsburg  monarchy, 
coupled  with  the  violent  demonstration 
in  May  1808  of  the  French  determina¬ 
tion  to  coerce  the  Spanish  people  into 
acquiescence,  enraged  the  Spanish  into 
resistance.  The  French  practice  of 
usurping  all  civic  authority  in  occupied 
provinces  exacerbated  the  already  vola¬ 
tile  situation. 

In  Aragon,  however,  things  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  Suchet’s  meftiods  could 

not  succeed  in  isolation  for  the  long  run, 
given  the  total  lack  of  French  legitima¬ 
cy  overall,  they  nonetheless  created  a 
model,  albeit  parochial,  of  success.  Su¬ 
chet’s  consistent  military  victories  over 
Anglo^panish  forces  created  a  certain 
legitimacy  of  their  own.  Suchet  effec¬ 
tively  demonstrated  the  new  regime’s 
power  through  battlefield  success  and, 
simultaneously,  benevolent  and  enlight¬ 
ened  provincial  administration.  On  his 
own,  Suchet  could  not  have  convinced 
the  Aragonese  of  Joseph’s  legitimacy  as 
the  new  king.  However,  he  could  show 
that  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  French 
government  could  be  a  preferred  meth¬ 
od  of  administration.  Stftl,  as  the  overall 
situation  in  Spain  deteriorated,  outside 
pressures  from  the  guerrillas  and  the 
British  would  have  more  decisively  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Aragonese,  no  matter  how 
satisfied  they  were  with  the  status  quo. 

Perseverance.  Prepare  for  the  mea- 
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sured,  protracted  application  of  military 
capability  in  support  of  strategic 
aims}^  OOTW  missions  often  have  at 
their  core  conflicts  that  are  ancient  in 
origin.  These  problems  are  not  easily  or 
quickly  resolved.  Military  leaders  and 
forces,  as  well  as  political  leaders  and 
their  constituency,  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  energy  and  resources,  some¬ 
times  for  years,  to  achieve  lasting  ef¬ 
fects. 

Napoleon  left  forces  in  Spain  after 
his  departure,  but  after  1809  he  sent  few 
reinforcements  in  troops  or  resources 
across  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  to  his 
embattled  subordinates.  Napoleon  was 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  effort  or  com¬ 
mitment  in  Europe  to  bolster  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  which  he  considered  a 
“sideshow.”  As  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  times,  if  political  leaders  are  not 
willing  to  stay  the  course,  operational 
commanders  have  httle  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  long-term  success. 

The  French  commanders  were  al¬ 
ways  spread  too  thin — between  con¬ 
fronting  regular  enemy  forces  and  pro¬ 
tecting  their  lines  of  communication 
and  strongholds  against  guerrillas — to 
be  truly  effective.  Suchet  was  the  ex¬ 
ception.  He  created  a  system  in  Aragon 
that  made  his  corps  essentially  self-sus¬ 
taining  for  several  years.  Tlie  lack  of 
support  from  France  would  eventually 
show,  but  through  judicious  use  of  taxes 
and  investment,  coupled  with  disci¬ 
plined  logistics,  Suchet  kept  his  army  in 
the  “black”  far  longer  than  did  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Restraint  Apply  appropriate  mili¬ 
tary  capability  prudently}^  Often,  if 
not  always,  unbridled  use  of  force  in 
OOTW  is  counterproductive  to  achiev¬ 
ing  political  aims.  The  imphcit  threat  of 
using  military  force  is  often  preferable, 
as  it  is  usually  more  effective  than  the 
improper  or  excessive  use  of  violence 
and  coercion.  History  shows  that 
people  attribute  more  strength  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  that  controls  its  power  than  to 
one  that  uses  violence  indiscriminately, 

Suchet  was  unique  in  his  time — as 
he  would  be  today — for  his  conscious 
restraint  in  using  mihtary  force,  espe¬ 
cially  while  occupying  foreign  territory. 
From  his  governorship’s  beginning,  he 
prevented  French  soldiers  from  aggra¬ 
vating  an  already  difScult  civil  situa¬ 
tion.  French  troops  in  Aragon  did  not 
use  Spanish  homes  or  towns  as  billets. 
Rather,  they  built  their  own  canton¬ 
ments  outside  civilian  areas.  Suchet 
prohibited  looting  and  was  mthless  in 
punishing  offenders.  For  a  time,  until 


the  guerrilla  movement  in  Aragon  in¬ 
creased  following  the  French  defeat  at 
Vitoria,  and  unlftce  anywhere  else  in 
Spain,  French  soldiers  and  Spanish 
people  lived  in  a  state,  if  not  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  mutual  tolerance. 

Initially,  Suchet  refused  to  conduct 
indiscriminate  reprisals  for  guerrilla  at¬ 
tacks.  Rather,  he  used  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  to  apprehend  culprits,  then 
allowed  the  lo^  junta  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment.  However,  as  the  French  situa¬ 
tion  deteriorated  and  partisan  activity 
increased,  Suchet  resorted  to  more 
heavy-handed  means.  This  shift  was 
due  in  part  to  impatience  and  exaspera¬ 
tion  on  Suchet’s  part  and  also  on  the 
lack  of  time  and  resources  that,  when 
present,  would  foster  patience  and  pm- 
dence.  Not  surprisingly,  as  the  violence 
of  the  French  response  to  guerrilla 
activity  increased,  so  did  the  activity 
itself — all  in  a  downward  spiral  that 
eventually  drove  the  French  from 
Aragon. 

Suchet  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  restraint  in  the  political  arena  as  well. 
While  he  imposed  French  government 
on  the  province,  he  refrained  fi*om  forc¬ 
ing  French  customs  and  methods  on  the 
Aragonese.  Local  government  was 
maintained,  as  were  rehgion  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Suchet  held  his  administration 
accountable  to  the  local  junta  for  his  use 
of  tax  money  to  support  the  army  and 
instituted  a  forum  for  paying  the  local 
people  reparations  when  justified. 

Security.  Never  permit  hostile  forces 
to  acquire  an  unexpected  advantage.^^ 
Mihtary  forces  in  hostile  lands  must  be 
protected  and  husbanded  for  their  use  in 
future  operations.  As  an  OOTW  princi¬ 
ple,  security  includes  that  notion  as  well 
as  a  more  subtle  meaning.  Not  only  are 
military  forces  tactical  targets  in 
OOTW  scenarios,  they  become  pohti- 
cal  targets  for  hostile  or  insurgent  ele¬ 
ments.  These  elements,  through  snip¬ 
ing  and  ambush,  can  estabhsh  their  own 
strengths  as  perceived  by  the  population 
and,  through  that  perception  and  conse¬ 
quent  propaganda,  gain  their  primary 
goal — legitimacy. 

Suchet  took  care  to  separate  his 
forces  from  the  people,  not  only  out  of 
a  sense  of  restraint,  but  to  keep  his 
forces  away  from  the  sources  of  insur¬ 
gent  activity.  As  Suchet  campaigned 
father  away  from  his  Aragon  base,  his 
supply  lines  grew  in  length  and  vulner¬ 
ability.  Simultaneously,  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tivity  increased,  eventu^y  forcing  his 
withdrawal  from  Valencia  and  lower 


Catalonia. 

Suchet’s  emphasis  on  security  was  a 
prime  factor  in  his  relative  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  throughout  the  campaign.  For 
most  of  the  period,  he  maintained  hold 
on  his  supplies  and  their  sources.  Con¬ 
sequently,  his  soldiers’  morale  re¬ 
mained  high,  even  at  the  height  of  guer¬ 
rilla  interference.  Unlike  most  other 
French  forces,  Suchet’s  army  main¬ 
tained  cohesion.  Even  at  the  end,  they 
fought  a  dogged  withdrawal  into 
France,  blocking  an  invasion  through 
Aragon  from  the  south. 

Suchet’s  Lessons  Learned 

“When  he  took  charge  of  affairs  in 
Aragon  and  Valencia,  [Suchet]  had  ev¬ 
erything  against  him,  sullen  troops, 
shortage  of  supphes  and  a  population 
that  [was]  ready  to  massaae  French 
soldiers  who  turned  their  backs  on 
them,  but  Suchet  changed  all  this.”^^ 
Suchet  was  fond  of  quoting  Napoleon’s 
remark  that  if  he  had  had  two  Suchets, 
he  would  have  been  victorious  in 
Spain.^^  While  this  is  a  simplistic  view 
of  why  the  French  ultimately  failed  in 
the  peninsula,  it  is,  nonetheless,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  tribute  to  a  remarkable  com¬ 
mander. 

Suchet  should  have  been  a  model  for 
his  peers  and  should  also  serve  as  a 
model  for  current  commanders  en¬ 
gaged  in  OOTW.  Suchet’s  mental  agil¬ 
ity  and  coup  d'oeil  allowed  him  to 
quickly  recognize  the  circumstances 
within  which  he  would  have  to  operate. 
He  also  found  innovative  solutions  for 
unprecedented  problems.  More  signifi¬ 
cantly,  he  was  able  to  successfully  tran¬ 
sition  himself  and  his  army  between  the 
mundane  and  unsoldierly  tasks  associ¬ 
ated  with  OOTW  into  full-blown  com¬ 
bat  with  enemy  regulars.  While  the 
Aragon  Campaign  had  flaws  and  ulti¬ 
mately  failed  in  the  end,  that  does  not 
diminish  Suchet’s  unprecedented  ac¬ 
complishments. 

“Three  principles  guided  Suchet’s 
command:  First,  discipline  was  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  army.  Second, 
discipline  depended  on  good  adminis¬ 
tration  (regular  pay,  adequate  provi¬ 
sions,  etc.).  And  last,  officers  must  dis¬ 
play  integrity.”^^ 

In  OOTW,  troop  discipline  may  be 
the  most  significant  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  security  and  observing  restraint  and, 
through  those  two  factors,  establishing 
legitimacy.  Some  of  Suchet’s  first  ac¬ 
tions  were  to  forge  his  army  into  a  disci¬ 
plined,  cohesive  force  that  could  not 
only  win  on  the  battlefield  but  also  cope 
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with  OOTW’s  more  insidious  and  un¬ 
predictable  dangers.  When  many  other 
French  armies  in  Spain  were  disinte¬ 
grating  morally  and  physically,  the 
Army  of  Aragon  remained  a  coherent 
force  that  in  1814  performed  admirably 
as  in  Corps  of  the  Grande  Armee  dur¬ 
ing  France’s  defense. 

Suchet’s  primary  lesson  learned  is 
simply  that  no  amount  of  political  or 
military  acumen  on  the  part  of  tactical 
commanders  can  make  up  for  strategic 
misdirection  and  political  errors.  Chan¬ 
dler,  in  Campaigns  of  Napoleon,  states 
that  in  Spain,  “Napoleon  the  statesman 
had  set  Napoleon  the  soldier  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  .  .  .  The  lesson  was  there: 
military  conquest  in  itself  cannot  bring 
about  a  political  victory.”^^  By  usurp¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  throne.  Imperii  France 
could  not  hope  to  establish  any  political 
legitimacy.  Lacking  this  absolute  re¬ 


quirement  for  long-term  success  in 
OOTW,  the  French  could  only  rely  on 
military  occupation  to  impose  their  will. 

Even  with  sufficient  resources  or  the 
will  to  maintain  occupation  indefinitely, 
the  French  probably  would  not  have 
succeeded.  Soldiers  in  harm’s  way  in 
Aragon  lacked  overall  political  legiti¬ 
macy  and  coherent  strategic  direction. 
In  the  end,  despite  superb  leadership 
and  discipline,  they  were  only  able  to 
control  “the  ground  in  the  shadow  of 
their  bayonets.”^^ 
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case  studies.  Students  apply  the  emerg¬ 
ing  leadership  doctrine  framework  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  seven  Army  core  values, 
leadership  attributes,  skills  and  actions 
as  their  primary  analytical  tools  to  the 
case  studies.  Case  study  analysis  in¬ 
creases  the  leader’s  awareness  of  Army 
values,  which  include  loyalty,  duty,  re¬ 
spect,  selfless  service,  honor,  integrity 
and  personal  courage.  Along  with  the 
required  mental,  physical  and  emotion¬ 
al  attributes  and  interpersonal,  concep¬ 
tual,  technical  and  tactical  skills,  leaders 
can  positively  influence  and  improve 
their  units  and  the  Army  as  they  strive 
to  achieve  excellence.  C700  students 
should  leave  the  course  feeling  more 
confident  and  competent  in  themselves 
as  leaders,  as  they  continue  their  transi¬ 
tion  from  leadership  at  the  direct  to  or¬ 
ganizational  level. 

CAUs  Civilian  Leadership  Ikain- 
ing  Division  (CLTD)  is  piloting  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  allow  Department  of 
Defense,  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
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leaders  increased  self-awareness  and 
tools  with  which  to  visualize,  commu¬ 
nicate  and  forge  their  organization’s  fu¬ 
ture.  Course  topics  include:  organiza¬ 
tions  as  systems,  organizational  climate, 
influentii  communications,  team  de¬ 
velopment,  team  building,  values,  lead¬ 
ership  self-assessment,  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  change  management.  For 
more  information,  contact  Frank  Loef- 
fler  at  (913)  758-3556,  DSN  585-3556 
or  Ennail  <loefflef(@>leav-emhl. 
army.mil>. 

Additionally,  CAL  has  revised  the  fi¬ 
nal  draft  of  FM  22-100,  Army  Leader¬ 
ship,  and  released  it  for  staffing.  The 
new  FM  22-100  framework  of  values, 
attributes,  skills  and  actions  describes 
effective  leaders— whether  they  are  ser¬ 
geants,  civilian  directors  or  four-star 
generals.  The  manual  demonstrates  that 
as  leaders  emphasize  Army  values 
through  their  personal  example  and 
high  standards,  they  positively  influ- 


formation,  contact  Major  Jon  Smidt  at 
DSN  585-3562  or  commercial  (913) 
758-3562,  or  Major  Donald  Craig  at 
DSN  585-3529  or  commercial  (913) 
758-3529. 

Combat  Studies  Institute  (CSI). 

The  CSI  faculty  has  been  busy  this 
summer  participating  in  a  variety  of 
military  history  seminars  and  fact-&d- 
ing  efforts  around  the  world.  In  June, 
CSI  Director  Colonel  Jerry  D.  More- 
lock  conducted  a  briefing  to  Army  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Land  Warfare  members  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  The  address  recounted 
senior  US  Army  commanders’  leader¬ 
ship  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Concurrently,  Dr.  Robert  Baumann  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  seminar  on  Central  Asia 
and  the  Caucasus  conducted  by  the 
Center  of  Political  and  Strategic  Studies 
in  Washington,  the  results  of  which 
were  briefed  to  Congress.  Following 
these  two  events,  Morelock  and  Bau¬ 
mann  spent  10  days  in  Russia  conduct¬ 
ing  comparative  research  on  the  frontier 


emment  agency  employees  to  attend 
the  Organizational  Leadership  for 
Executives  (OLE)  course  on  a  cost- 
reimbursement  basis.  This  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  will  study  the  feasibility  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  course’s  target  audience. 
This  experiential  leadership  course’s 
goal —  which  until  now  has  been  open 
only  to  Army  personnel — ^is  to  provide 


ence  their  soldiers,  operate  successfully 
to  accomphsh  the  mission  and  improve 
the  overall  organization. 

The  draft  FM  brings  the  leadership 
framework  to  life  with  historical  vi¬ 
gnettes  and  examples  to  illustrate  skills 
needed  as  a  leader  moves  from  the  di¬ 
rect  level,  through  the  organizational 
level  to  the  strategic  level.  For  more  in¬ 


military  experiences  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  with  the  faculty  of 
Bashkir  State  University  in  Ufa. 

Also  in  June,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sylvia  Rivera  Cabassa  and  Dr.  Lewis 
Bernstein  spent  four  days  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  conducting  oral 
history  interviews  and  seminars  with 
members  of  the  famed  442d  Infantry 
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Regiment,  a  Japanese-American  World 
War  n  infantiy  unit  that  fought  with 
great  distinction  in  Europe.  The  CSI 
instructors  also  conducted  an  officer 
professional  development  seminar  on 
the  regiment’s  activities  with  officers 
from  the  25th  Infantiy  Division  (Light). 
Finally,  Dr.  Gary  Bjorge  visited  China 
in  late  August.  He  was  joined  by  Chief 
of  Military  History  Brigadier  General 
John  W.  Mountcastle  in  a  joint  seminar 
to  present  proposals  to  Chinese  officials 
for  developing  a  military  history  ex¬ 
change  program  between  the  US  and 
Chinese  armies. 

Center  for  Army  Tactics.  The  fu¬ 
ture  has  arrived  at  the  US  Army  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course 
(CGSOQ.  A  portion  of  the  1998-99 
CGSOC  class  will  receive  C300,  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  Warfighting,  core  tactics 
instmction  using  the  Force  XXI  Ma¬ 
neuver  Control  System  (MCS)  in  lieu 
of  traditional  maps  and  overlays.  This 
full  digital  integration  of  CSOO  took 
several  years  to  accomplish. 

Four  years  ago,  CGSOC  began  of¬ 
fering  Advanced  Warfighting,  an 
elective  that  included  hands-on  training 
on  Army  Battle  Command  Systems 
(ABCS),  including  MCS.  This  course 
became  the  vehicle  for  learning  how  to 
integrate  digital  systems  into  the 
CGSOC  curriculum. 

The  next  step  was  to  introduce  MCS 
into  the  core  tactics  curriculum.  After 
the  1996-97  school  year,  the  MCS 
project  manager  fielded  CGSC  with  57 
systems.  In  fall  1997,  students  in  eight 
staff  groups  became  the  first  to  use 
MCS  in  the  core  curriculum. 

The  Core  Curriculum  Pilot  Program 
(C2P2)  was  a  success.  In  a  seven-day 
lesson,  without  any  dedicated  MCS 
training,  the  students  used  the  military 
decisionmaking  process  to  plan  divi¬ 
sion  offensive  operations  and  produce 
operations  plans  and  orders.  They  met 
all  learning  objectives  for  the  lesson 
while  learning  to  operate  MCS  in  the 
process.  After  seeing  the  results  of 
C2P2,  the  college  began  to  fully  inte¬ 
grate  MCS  into  the  core  curriculum. 

This  fall,  eight  staff  groups,  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  student  body,  will 
receive  all  core  tactics  instmction  via 
MCS.  The  college  will  also  follow  this 
model  to  fully  integrate  ABCS  into  its 
warfighting  curriculum. 

Directorate  of  Academic  Opera¬ 
tions  (DAO).  A  functional  area  (FA) 
30  information  operations  (10)  person¬ 
nel  proponency  office  (PPO)  has  been 
established.  Created  as  a  division  of 


DAO,  the  office  is  establishing  the  10 
functional  area  within  the  new  Officer 
Personnel  Management  System 
(OPMS)  XXI 10  career  field.  FA  30 
helps  respond  to  the  battlespace  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  of  accelerating 
growth  in  information  and  information 
dissemination  capabilities  supported 
by  emerging  information  system  tech¬ 
nologies.  lO  officers  will  integrate  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  friendly  command, 
control,  communications,  computers, 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  recon¬ 
naissance  (C^ISR)  and  other  10  capa¬ 
bilities;  attack  adversary  C^ISR;  and  re¬ 
spond  to  potentially  hostile  C^ISR.  10 
officers  will  coordinate,  plan  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  execution  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  10  to  gain  information  domi¬ 
nance  to  support  the  commander’s 
concept  of  the  operation. 

The  FA  30  PPO  engineers  and  ad¬ 
ministers  the  eight  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment  functions — stmcture,  acquire, 
compensate,  distribute,  deploy,  sustain, 
develop  and  separate — for  the  TRA- 
DOC  10  proponent,  the  Combined 
Arms  Center  commander  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kansas.  The  office  has  the 
lead  in  defining  FA  30  developmental 
needs,  refining  requirements  in  the  field 
and  providing  assistance  to  improve  all 
aspects  of  Army  personnel  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  July,  PPO  completed  Chapter  38, 
“Information  Operations,”  of  DA  Pam 
600-3,  Commissioned  Officer  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Career  Management.  The 
chapter  provides  FA  30  details,  includ¬ 
ing  features;  work  ftinctions;  requisite 
sMs,  knowledge  and  attributes;  devel¬ 
opmental  assignments;  and  key  life 
cycle  initiatives  unique  to  the  10  officer 
career  path.  July  also  marked  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  dedicated  FA  30  homepage 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  <http:// 
www-cgsc.army.mil/dao/fa30>. 
Frequent  homepage  updates  will  keep 
officers  abreast  of  FA  30  and  OPMS 
XXI  developments  that  impact  their  ca¬ 
reers,  and  provide  links  to  other  Internet 
sites  of  potential  interest  to  lO  officers. 
The  homepage  will  also  provide  means 
to  communicate  directly  with  PPO  and 
individual  staff  members. 

Additionally,  the  PPO  is  developing 
an  education  and  training  program  plan 
for  FA  30  officers.  The  plan  will  include 
an  outline  for  an  10  transition  course, 
fully  funded  advanced  civilian  school¬ 
ing  and  cooperative  advanced  degree 
programs  and  training  with  industry. 

For  additional  information,  visit  the 
FA  30  homepage  or  call  Lieutenant 


Colonel  Ronald  Gamer  at  DSN  552- 
3094  or  commercial  (913)  684-3094; 
or  Major  Tommy  Tliomas  at  DSN 
552-7375  or  commercial  (913)  684- 
7375;  or  send  E-mail  to  <garnerr@ 
leav-emhl.army.mil>  or  <thmast 
2@leav-emhl  .army.mil>. 

Military  Review  (MR)  Attends 
Annual  Ibero-American  Editors 
Conference.  MR  personnel  attended 
the  Eleventh  Conference  of  Editors  of 
Ibero-American  Military  Publications 
18  to  24  July  1998  in  Santa  Fe,  Bogota, 
Colombia.  Representatives  from  19  na¬ 
tions,  including  Portugal,  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  exchanged  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions  of  one  another’s  military  jour¬ 
nals  and  magazines. 

The  Colombian  army  hosted  the 
conference  and  ensured  that  partici¬ 
pants  left  with  a  better  understanding  of 
Colombia’s  unique  cultural  experience 
in  Latin  America  and  the  multi-ethnic 
Colombian  army’s  key  contributions  to 
national  security.  Representatives  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Escuela  MUitar 
de  Cadetes,  the  Colombian  army  mili¬ 
tary  academy,  and  sense  the  great  spirit 
of  elan  and  high  standards  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  inculcated  in  its  officer  corps. 

Plenary  sessions  were  held  in  fee 
Colombian  armed  forces  Military  Club 
in  Bogota.  Presentations  centered  on 
fee  conference  theme:  “Role  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Publications  in  Transmitting  Moral 
and  Ethical  Values.”  Substantive  dis¬ 
cussions  revealed  feat  represented  ar¬ 
mies  are  grappling  with  similar  issues 
we  face,  or  have  faced,  in  fee  United 
States.  In  many  cases,  armies  are 
simultaneously  confronting  the  twin 
challenge  of  shrinking  defense  budgets 
and  fee  end  of  conscription. 

Several  delegates  discussed  the  use 
of  military  publications  to  teach  values 
to  their  respective  nations’  youth.  Fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  reaching  external  au¬ 
diences  indicated  a  desire  to  reach  the 
youth  at  large  for  recruiting.  MR  Editor 
in  Chief  Colonel  Lee  J.  Hockman  pro¬ 
vided  insights  about  how  the  US  Amy 
sends  such  messages  in  a  circumscribed 
legal  framework.  “How  Military  Publi¬ 
cations  Face  fee  New  Challenges 
Confronting  the  Amed  Forces”  was 
selected  as  next  year’s  conference 
theme. 

Delegation  representatives  had  fee 
opportunity  to  meet  and  converse  wife 
fee  Honorable  Gilberto  Echeverri  Me¬ 
jia,  Colombian  minister  of  defense,  as 
well  as  the  Colombian  Amy  and  Air 
Force  chief’s  of  staff,  along  with  several 
other  high^evel  commanders  and  staff 
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representatives.  The  exchanges  with  all 
representatives  were  frank  and  open 
and  the  conference  was  deemed  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  delegates  left  with  a  renewed 
spirit  of  military-to^nilitary  coopera¬ 
tion. 

School  for  Command  Preparation 
(SCP)  Adds  Commander’s  Reaction 
Course.  After  the  Gulf  War,  General 
Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.  postulated  the 
future  of  battle  command.  His  staff  lis¬ 
tened  and  recorded  his  thoughts.  The 
thesis  was  simple:  “Battle  command  is 
more  than  the  existing,  worn  out  com¬ 
mand  and  control  engine  we  refer  to 
from  our  Cold  War  days.  In  combat,  it’s 
seeing  what  is  now,  visualizing  the  fu¬ 
ture  state  or  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  It’s  knowing 


how  to  get  your  organization  from  one 
state  to  die  other  at  least  cost,  against  a 
given  enemy  on  a  given  piece  of  ter- 
rain.”l  That  statement  provided  the  im¬ 
petus  for  the  Battle  Command  Devel¬ 
opment  Course’s  (BCDC’s)  focus. 
Recently,  SCP  revised  the  course  to 
provide  more  opportunities  to  actually 
practice  those  sMs  needed  for  success¬ 
ful  execution  in  war.  This  was  done  by 
adding  a  Commander’s  Reaction 
Course  (CRC)  into  the  program  of  in- 
stmction. 

CRC  seeks  to  maximize  battle  com¬ 
mand  opportunities  for  student  com¬ 
manders  while  minimizing  time  re¬ 
quired  for  planning  and  preparation. 
CRC  addresses  BCDC’s  four  core  ter¬ 
minal  learning  objectives  (TLOs) — in¬ 


formation  assimilation,  visualization, 
conceptualization  and  decision  mak¬ 
ing — to  encompass  those  traits  that 
have  been  historically  validated  on  bat¬ 
tlefields  throughout  the  ages. 

The  CRC  student  is  presented  with 
four  separate,  autonomous  tactical 
situations,  then  given  very  limited  time 
to  execute  the  provided  plans.  This 
forces  the  student  to  quickly  adapt  to 
an  evolving  current  tactical  situation. 
The  BCDC  focus  remains  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  of  our  future  com¬ 
bat  leaders — trained  leaders  are  our 
credentials! 


NOTES 

1.  GEN  Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr,  “Battle  Command: 
A  Commander’s  Perspective,"  Military  Review  {May- 
June  1996),  13. 
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Consideration 
of  Others: 
Lessons  Learned 

by  Captain  Malcolm  B.  Frost,  US  Army 

This  article  shares  a  company  com¬ 
mander’s  lessons  learned  from  imple¬ 
menting  the  Consideration  of  Others 
(C02)  program  with  the  3d  US  Infantry 
(The  Old  Guard),  Fort  Myer,  Virginia, 
and  to  provide  recommendations  on 
how  to  successfully  implement  the  pro¬ 
gram  elsewhere. 

Leaders  should  not  view  C02  only 
as  an  equal  opportunity  (EO)  issue. 
That  is  the  wrong  approach  to  C02  and 
will  cause  both  leaders  and  soldiers — 
who  may  be  skeptical  and  fearful  of  EO 
initiatives — to  distrust  the  program. 
C02  is  not  about  EO.  The  program’s 
goal  is  for  every  soldier  and  civilian  to 
treat  each  other  with  dignity  and  respect 
no  matter  what  the  situation — using  the 
golden  rule:  Treat  others  as  you  would 
want  them  to  treat  you. 

This  broad  civility  naturally  encom¬ 
passes  people  of  different  races,  gen¬ 
ders,  colors,  creeds,  religions  and  up¬ 
bringing  or  experience.  Leaders  who 
approach  C02  in  this  way  will  find 
that  soldiers  will  be  more  open  to  the 
program  (no  EO  stigma  attached). 
Over  time,  soldiers  and  civilians  will 
naturally  address  issues  that  fall  under 
the  EO  spectrum.  This  approach  will 


save  much  time  and  leader  heartache 
during  the  program’s  start-up  and  im¬ 
plementation. 

Believe  In  the  Program 

Leaders  cannot  expect  miracles  and 
tangible  results  overnight.  This  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  society  and  the  values  sol¬ 
diers  embraced  as  youths.  Skepticism 
is  natural,  but  if  acted  on,  it  can  become 
a  leadership  cop-out.  Measurable  re¬ 
sults  are  difficult  to  attain,  but  through 
hard  work  and  program  ownership  at  all 
leadership  levels,  leaders  will  soon  see 
anecdotal  evidence  that  the  program  is 
working.  At  first  it  can  be  a  frustrating 
pro^am  to  implement,  but  if  leaders 
dig  in  and  believe  in  it,  over  time  they 
can  solidify  it.  It  may  take  six  months, 
but  leaders  will  see  results  that  will  pay 
dividends  for  themselves,  other  individ¬ 
uals  and  the  Army. 

The  best  way  to  measure  results  is 
through  “anecdotes  of  effectiveness,” 
which  are  snapshots  of  lessons  learned 
that  participants  bring  out  during  small- 
group  discussions.  They  generally  fall 
into  two  categories — policy  and  proce¬ 
dure  and  interpersond.  Ibese  lessons 
learned  drive  positive  changes  in  policy 
for  the  organization  or  group  and  dis¬ 
play  respect  and  dignity  issues  learned 
at  the  individual  level.  Although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
amount  of  progress  made,  leaders  will 
find  this  is  an  effective  way  to  track 
trends  and  progress  toward  C02  goals. 

Skepticism  might  occur  at  the  ser¬ 


geant  first  class  and  senior  staff  ser¬ 
geant  levels.  The  leader  can  combat 
skepticism  by  sending  the  skeptic  to  a 
facilitator  training  course,  then  using 
him  as  a  smaU-group  discussion  facili¬ 
tator.  It  will  be  amazing  to  see  how  his 
perspective  will  change.  If  feasible,  the 
leader  can  request  a  mobile  training 
team  from  the  Defense  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Management  Institute  to  train  se¬ 
nior  leaders  down  to  company  or  pla¬ 
toon  level.  This  proved  beneficial  in  the 
Military  District  of  Washington  and 
gave  commanders  and  senior  leaders  a 
broad  perspective  about  EO,  civility  and 
the  impact  respect  and  dignity  can  have 
on  an  organization  and  individuals. 

Promote  the  Program 

Although  proper  perspective  and 
guidance  by  leaders  at  company  and 
higher  levels  is  vital  to  the  program’s 
success,  the  program  will  surely  fail  if 
noncommissioned  officers  at  platoon, 
squad  and  section  levels  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  accept  and  promote  the  program. 
Equally  important  is  the  training  of 
small-group  discussion  facilitators.  It  is 
recommended  that  facilitators  hold  a 
rank  of  sergeant  to  sergeant  first  class, 
understand  and  believe  in  the  program 
and  be  capable  of  facilitating  healthy 
discussions.  The  facilitator  must  also 
prevent  gripe  sessions,  involve  individ¬ 
uals  participating  and  focus  on  the  com¬ 
mander’s  goals.  Facilitators  should  be 
articulate,  open-minded  and  approach¬ 
able.  Facilitators  and  commanders 
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must  maintain  constant  dialogue  to  en¬ 
sure  the  program  is  progressing  and 
properly  implemented.  In  general,  a 
130-soldier  unit  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  facilitators  (under  20  to 
1  ratio)  to  maintain  a  healthy,  continu¬ 
ous  program. 

Enforce  the  Program 

Education  via  lecture,  tape  and 
small-group  discussions  is  not  enough. 
A  leader  can  talk  all  day,  every  day, 
about  the  program,  but  for  results,  he 
must  enforce  it.  Enforcement  is  when 
the  ball  really  starts  rolling  and  when 
soldiers  buy  into  the  program.  This  all 
sounds  like  rhetoric  unt3  leaders  take 
action  via  necessary  counseling,  admin¬ 
istrative  and  other  legal  means  demon¬ 
strating  their  commitment  and  belief  in 
the  program.  Consistency  and  equity 
from  leaders  who  display  program 
ownership  are  essential  when  dealing 
with  C02  violations. 

A  leader  earns  his  money  in  the 
small-group  discussions.  They  are 
where  dialogue  takes  place  that  allows 
individuals  in  the  group  to  realize  dif¬ 
ferences  which  are  not  obvious.  Vi¬ 
gnettes  can  highlight  background,  inter¬ 
pretations,  upbringing,  geography  and 
other  facets  that  make  each  of  us  indi¬ 
viduals.  Soldiers  can  learn  that  theirs 
is  not  the  only  perspective  and  that 
respect  of  others’  opinions  and  views  is 
important. 

To  optimize  participation,  time  and 
overall  session  effectiveness,  small 
groups  should  not  exceed  25  soldiers 
and  civilians.  All  leaders  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  several  sessions  from  beginning 
to  end.  They  should  not  just  “pop  in 


and  out.”  Leaders  must  participate  on 
a  nonattribution  basis  during  the  small- 
group  discussions.  Otherwise,  leaders 
will  violate  the  established  group  norms 
and  will  address  issues  without  under¬ 
standing  previous  dialogue.  As  a  result, 
soldiers  will  “clam  up”  and  not  partici¬ 
pate,  thus  stifling  the  learning  process. 
If,  while  observing  and  participating  in 
discussions,  leaders  believe  their  pres¬ 
ence  stifles  conversation  and  interac¬ 
tion,  this  may  indicate  a  deeper  com¬ 
munication  problem  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command. 

Tailor  the  Program 

Every  program  will  be  unique  and 
must  be  t^ored  by  the  leader  to  best  fit 
the  unit’s  and  individuals’  needs.  Pro¬ 
grams  within  combat,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  units  are 
different  based  on  the  mission  and 
makeup  of  individuals  and  issues  to  ad¬ 
dress  because  of  the  diversity  within  the 
organization. 

Headquarters  companies  will  find 
different  issues  to  address  because  of 
their  varied  military  occupation  special¬ 
ties,  These  differences  should  drive 
small-group  discussion  topics  and  are 
important  to  each  unit’s  unique  mission 
and  mix  of  individuals.  There  is  no 
“cookie  cutter”  approach  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  just  hard  work  and  complete 
commitment. 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  a 
memorandum  distributed  to  participating 
general  officers  at  the  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  Commandants 
and  Division  Commanders  Conference  on 
7  and  8  April  1998  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 


“That  Tomorrow 
May  Better  Know 
Our  Times” 

As  the  George  C.  Marshall  Founda¬ 
tion  watchword,  this  phrase  superbly 
captures  the  essence  of  this  45-year- 
old  institution.  Military  Review  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  long-term  working  relationship 
with  the  George  C.  Marshall  Library, 
Archives  and  Research  Center.  Over 
the  years,  the  center  has  provided 
Military  Review  archival  photographs 
and  background  research  material  for 
use  in  the  journal.  This  issue  of  Military 
Review  is  no  exception. 

To  preserve,  disseminate  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  use  of  General  Marshall’s  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Marshall  Foundation  supports 
the  research  and  publication  of  The 
Papers  of  George  Catlett  Marshall. 
The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  presti¬ 
gious  university  presses  in  the  United 
States — Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press — joins  the  Marshall  Foundation 
as  publisher  and  distributor  of  these 
important  scholarly  volumes.  Four 
volumes  in  the  series  of  seven  are  com¬ 
plete.  For  more  information  on  The 
Marshall  Papers  Project,  call  (540) 
463-7103,  ext,  232  or  233.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  educational  programs,  write 
to  the:  George  C,  Marshall  Foundation 
Education  Director,  P.O.  Drawer  1600, 
Lexington,  Wginia  24450;  or  call  (540) 

463- 7103,  ext.  229  or  facsimile  (540) 

464- 5229.  You  can  also  access  the 
Foundation’s  education  programs -at 
their  web  site:  <http://www.gcmar- 
shallfdn.org>. 


The  Core  Dimensions  of  Leadership 


The  leader  of  clKuracter  and 


■mmetion  and  motivadoa 


Attributes 

"Be” 


Emotional 

Mental' 

Physical 


'  Communicating 

Making 
Motivating 


Actions 

Vo” 


1.  The  emotional  attributes  are  self-control,  balance  and  stability. 

2.  The  mental  attributes  are  will,  self-discipline,  initiative,  judgment,  confidence,  intelligence  and  cultural  awareness. 

3.  The  physical  attributes  are  health  fitness,  physical  fitness,  military  bearing  and  professional  bearing. 

4.  The  required  interpersonal,  conceptual,  technical  skills  and  resulting  tactical  skill  are  different  for  the  junior,  senior  and  strategic  leader. 

Adetaiied  account  of  these  skills  can  be  found  in  the  skills  chapters  of  FM  22-100,  Army  Leadership  (1998  Draft),  for  the  different  levels  of  leadership. 


Irtiproving 

Dsvelopiog 

Building 

Leamlng 
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“Colonel  Teddy” 

Historians  Examine  the  Spanish-American  War’s 
Most  Famous  “Rough  Rider” 

By  Colonel  Jerry  D.  Morelock,  US  Army 


“The  instant  I  received  the  order,” 
wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  The 
Rough  Riders  (New  York:  Da  Capo 
Press  Inc.,  1990),  his  own  account  of  his 
military  service  in  Cuba  during  the  brief 
Spanish-American  War  in  the  summer 
of  1898,  “I  sprang  on  my  horse  and  then 
my  ‘crowded  hour’  began  ...  at  the 
same  time  waving  my  hat,  and  giving 
the  order  to  charge  the  hill  on  our  right 
front.”  By  the  time  that  “crowded 
hour”  reached  its  inevitable,  bloody 
conclusion,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  lately  lieutenant  colonel 
(eventually  colonel)  of  the  First  United 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry  Regiment — 
nicknamed  the  Rough  Riders — had 
made  himself,  his  unit  and  the  hill  out¬ 
side  Santiago  de  Cuba  household  words 
to  an  American  public  desperately  ea¬ 
ger  to  be  thrilled  by  newspaper  stories 
of  heroes  and  brave  deeds. 

The  image  of  “Colonel  Teddy”  and 
the  Rough  Riders  charging  gallantly  up 
San  Juan  Hill  to  rout  the  Spanish  de¬ 
fenders  and  win  America’s  “Splendid 
Little  War”  became  the  quintessential 
one  emerging  from  the  brief  conflict 
that  put  the  United  States  on  the  world 
stage  and  moved  us  into  the  ranks  of  the 
imperialist  nations.  No  matter  that  until 
just  shortly  before  the  famous  charge 
began,  Roosevelt  was  only  second  in 
command  of  the  regiment,  serving 
under  a  regular’s.  Colonel  Leonard 
Wood’s,  leadership.  No  matter,  also, 
that  the  Rough  Riders  were  only  one  of 
several  units  making  that  charge,  which 
included  other  volunteer  and  regular 
units,  including  the  9th  and  10th  Caval¬ 
ry  regiments’  African-American  troop¬ 
ers.  And,  no  matter  that  the  public  even 
got  the  hill  wrong.  The  Rough  Riders’ 
charge  actually  captured  Kettle  Hill,  al¬ 
though  they  eventually  assisted  other 
units  in  overcoming  the  spirited  Span¬ 
ish  defense  of  the  neighboring  San  Juan 
Heights.  None  of  Siat  mattered,  be¬ 


cause  newspapermen  such  as  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  single-mindedly 
turning  an  insurgent-led  rebellion 
against  the  failing  efforts  of  the  rickety 
Spanish  government  to  hang  onto  its 
collapsing  empire  into  a  full-blown 
war,  created  the  popular  image  that  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  American 
public.  Only  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
victor  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  win¬ 
ning  the  Philippmes  in  an  afternoon 
(sent  there,  incidentally,  on  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Roosevelt’s  orders), 
was  arguably  a  more  famous  Spanish- 
American  War  hero.  But  Roosevelt — 
young,  energetic  and  romantic  — 


became  the  chosen  darling  of  that  era’s 
media,  and,  although  it  was  an  assas¬ 
sin’s  bullet  that  launched  him  into  Pres¬ 
ident  William  McKinley’s  position  in 
the  White  House  in  1901,  it  was  the 
“Rough  Rider/San  Juan  Hill”  image 
that  helped  him  secure  that  job  on  Ws 
own  in  the  1904  presidentid  election. 
Years  later,  Roosevelt  wrote  that  the 
hot,  July  day  in  1898  had  been  “the 
great  day  of  my  life.” 

One  tdstorian  agreeing  with  Roose¬ 
velt  is  H.  Paul  Jeffers,  whose  Colonel 
Roosevelt:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Goes  to 
Wary  1897-1898  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1996),  examines  in  de- 
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tail  the  most  famous  Rough  Rider’s 
133-day  career  in  the  volunteer  cavalry. 
Jeffers,  who  has  also  documented 
Roosevelt’s  career  as  New  York  City 
police  commissioner  in  Commissioner 
Roosevelt:  The  Story  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  York  City  Po¬ 
lice,  1895-1897  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1994),  has  produced  one 
of  the  most  recent  and  best  works  fo¬ 
cusing  exclusively  on  Roosevelt’s  mili¬ 
tary  service.  He  uses  many  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  biographical  works  on  Roosevelt’s 
life,  including  David  McCullough’s 
Mornings  on  Horseback  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1981)  and  Nathan 
Miller’s  Theodore  Roosevelt:  A  Life 
(New  York:  'VOTam  Morrow,  1992), 
but  relies  primarily  on  Roosevelt’s  own 
account.  Comparing  Jeffers’ book  with 
Roosevelt’s  exposes  the  strong  influ¬ 
ence  the  dashing  young  colonel’s  narra¬ 
tive  exerted  on  Jeffers.  He  admiringly 
writes  that  Roosevelt’s  memoir  “is  the 
touchstone  of  the  regiment’s  saga  and  a 
treasure  of  insights  into  him.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Colonel  Roosevelt  points  out 
some  less-admirable  traits  in  its  sub¬ 
ject’s  character,  notably  his  racial  ster¬ 
eotyping  of  .African-American  troop¬ 
ers.  Jeffers  sadly  admits,  “Colonel 
Roosevelt  of  the  Rough  Riders  re¬ 
mained  at  heart  a  social  Darwinist.” 
Other  recommended  works  focusing  on 
Roosevelt’s  military  service  are  Peggy 
and  Harold  Samuels’  Teddy  Roosevelt 
at  San  Juan:  The  Making  of  a  President 
(College  Station,  TX:  Texas  A&M 
University  Press,  1997),  which  criti¬ 
cizes  Roosevelt  for  his  militarism,  patri¬ 
otism  and  non-1990s  values;  and  Dale 
L.  Walker’s  The  Boys  of  *98:  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders  (New 
York:  St.  Martins  Press,  1998). 

Several  Roosevelt  biographies  in¬ 
clude  well-written  sections  examining 
Roosevelt’s  Cuban  adventures. 
Among  the  best  are  McCullough’s  and 
Miller’s  works  and  that  of  H.  W. 
Brands’ll.*  The  Last  Romantic  (New 


York:  BasicBooks,  1997).  In  any  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Roosevelt’s  complex  character, 
it  is  tempting  to  include  John  Milton 
Cooper  Jr.’s  The  Warrior  and  the 
Priest:  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1983).  However,  this 
otherwise  outstanding  comparative  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  two  presidents  lacks  any 
in-depth  account  of  Roosevelt’s  mili¬ 
tary  service.  These  general  biographies 
are  especially  valuable  in  understand¬ 
ing  exactly  who  Roosevelt  was,  dis¬ 
covering  what  the  major  influences  on 
his  life  were  and  explaining  how  his 
character  developed  and  matured  over 
the  years.  Roosevelt  was  much  more 
than  a  near-sighted,  toothy,  walrus- 
mustached,  jingoistic  bullyboy. 
McCullough’s,  Miller’s  and  Brands’ 
works  provide  the  essential  context 
within  which  Roosevelt’s  military 
career  can  be  best  examined,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  understood.  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  all  of  these  books. 

Of  the  general  works  on  the  Spanish- 
American  War  recently  published  to 
coincide  with  the  war’s  centenary,  Ivan 
Musicant ’s  excellent  Empire  by  De¬ 
fault:  The  Spanish-American  War  and 
the  Dawn  of  the  American  Century 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1998)  relates 
Roosevelt’s  intense  involvement  in  both 
the  war’s  initiation  and  the  land  cam¬ 
paign  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Empire  by 
Default  is  the  most  recent — and  prob¬ 
ably  the  best — candidate  to  challenge 
David  F.  Trask’s  The  War  With  Spain  in 
1898  (New  York:  MacMillan,  1981)  as 
the  standard  history  of  the  war.  Another 
recommended  general  work  with  good 
coverage  of  Roosevelt  is  Albert  A. 
Nofi’s  The  Spanish-American  War, 
1898  (Conshohocken,  PA:  Combined 
Books,  1996).  Of  course,  those  who 
want  to  move  beyond  the  study  of 
Roosevelt  by  placing  the  Spanish  War 
within  the  larger  context  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  experience  will  always 
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to  assign  this  mission  to  than  the  cost- 
effective  ARNG? 

Based  on  risk  and  probability,  would 
it  not  be  appropriate  to  weight  tihe  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  second,  lower-^sk 
MTW  mission  with  ARNG  divisions 
and  enhanced  brigades,  integrated  with 
selected  AC  forces  under  the  umbrella 


of  a  designated  corps  available  to  any 
commander  in  chief  (QNC)?  This  is 
the  type  of  mission  for  which  ARNG  is 
well  suited.  The  ARNG  and  USAR 
could  still  provide  needed  combat  and 
combat  support  units,  such  as  field  artil¬ 
lery,  air  defense  and  so  on,  to  support 
the  primary  MTW.  This  plan  would 


profit  by  consulting  two  watershed 
works — Peter  Maslowski  and  Allan  R. 
Millett’s  For  the  Common  D^ense:  A 
Military  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (New  York:  MacMillan, 
1994),  and  Russell  F.  Wei^ey*s  History 
of  the  United  States  Army  (New  York: 
MacMiUan,  1974). 

These  works  show  that  Roosevelt 
was  a  unique  individual  who  had  a  sin¬ 
gular  impact  on  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Flagrantly  using  his  influence  and 
position  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Roosevelt  was  instrumental  in 
turning  a  diplomatic  crisis  into  a  shoot¬ 
ing  war.  As  second  in  command,  then 
commander  of  the  war’s  most  famous 
military  unit,  he  participated  in  that 
short  conflict’s  defining  moment.  His 
“crowded  houf  ’  not  only  provided  the 
Spanish-American  War’s  quintessen¬ 
tial  image,  it  assured  posterity  that  the 
Rough  Riders’  spiritual  creator  received 
the  opportunity  to  lead  this  nation  into 
what  historians  have  aptly  named  “the 
American  Century.”  MR 

(  \ 

Colonel  Jerry  D.  Morelock  is  the  di¬ 
rector,  Combat  Studies  Institute,  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(CGSC),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He 
received  a  B.S.  from  the  US  Military 
Academy,  an  M.S.  from  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  and  an  M.MA.S.  from  CGSC  and  was 
a  National  Defense  University  Research 
Fellow  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  has  served  in  a  variety 
of  command  and  staff  positions  in  the 
Continental  United  States,  Europe  and 
Vietnam,  including  branch  chief,  Russia 
and  Republics  Branch,  and  politico-mili¬ 
tary  planner,  NATO  Branch,  Director  for 
Strategic  Plans  and  Policy,  J5,  the  Joint 
Staff,  Washington,  D.C.;  staff  group  lead¬ 
er,  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School,  CGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth;  com¬ 
mander,  570th  US  Army  Artillery  Group, 
Munster,  Germany;  and  branch  chief  and 
personnel  staff  officer.  Leadership  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  His  last  review  essay  “An Army 
Manual  for  Civilian  Business''  appeared 
in  the  March-April  1997  edition  o/ Mili¬ 
tary  Review. 


Jfree  up  the  AC  force  stmcture  to  engage 
in  OOTW  at  much  less  OPTEMPO 
and  PERSTEMPO.  Designated  AC 
units  could  be  organized  specifically  for 
these  types  of  common  and  on-going 
missions  without  having  to  wear  two 
hats — maintaining  readiness  for  con¬ 
ventional  combat  and  current  higher- 
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priority  OOTW  missions.  This  would 
be  a  versatile  use  of  all  Army  resources. 
The  ARNG  would  be  focused  on  an 
appropriate  mission  in  support  of  the 
NMS  and  could  direct  resources  to  en¬ 
sure  readiness  for  its  proven  traditional 
military  and  state  missions  without  the 
stress  and  cost  of  participating  in 
OOTW,  for  which  the  AC  is  far  better 
suited.  Integration  should  not  mean 
using  the  ARNG  for  “filler”  jobs,  for 


which  it  is  ill-suited.  Instead,  integra¬ 
tion  and  versatility  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  strategically  among  components, 
not  just  at  small-unit  level.  This  would 
demonstrate  real  innovation  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  Army  needs  to  look  no  further 
than  the  ARNG  for  solutions  to  many 
of  its  problems.  The  ARNG  is  a  willing 
and  able  Army  team  member.  The  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  and  proper  al¬ 


location  of  missions  within  the  Army 
family  would  produce  a  synergy  that 
would  propel  the  Army  to  the  top  in 
public  and  congressional  esteem. 
Moreover,  the  Army’s  duty  to  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  support  the  NMS  would  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Colonel  Herman  G.  Kirven  Jr.,  USA, 
South  Carolina  Army  National  Guard, 
SimpsonviUe,  South  Carolina 


"'’Book  Reviews 


SHADOWS  OF  VIETNAM:  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson’s  Wars  by  Frank  E.  Vandiver. 
396  pages.  Texas  A&M  Press,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  TX.  1997.  $29.95. 

Beginning  with  David  Halberstam’s 
The  Best  arid  the  Brightest  (1972),  few 
topics  have  been  the  subject  of  more  se¬ 
rious  books  than  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
presidency  and  the  Metnam  War.  Frank 
Vandiver,  an  accomplished  and  experi¬ 
enced  historian,  has  written  one  of  the 
best  of  the  lot.  Particularly  revealing  in 
Shadows  of  Vietnam  are  Vandiver’s 
comments  on  civilnnilitary  relations, 
especially  Johnson’s  dealings  with 
Generals  AMlliam  C.  Westmoreland, 
commander  of  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam,  and  Earle  G. 
.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Johnson,  whose  own  credibility  was 
suspect,  had  Westmoreland  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1967  to  assure  what 
Johnson  called  “the  absolutely  vital 
political  base  in  the  country” — that 
there  was  progress  in  the  war.  West¬ 
moreland’s  private  statements  to  the 
president  (“tliis  war  could  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely”)  were  more  circumspect  than  his 
statements  to  Congress  and  the  press. 
Furthermore,  Westmoreland  felt  mili¬ 
tary  men  should  not  perform  domestic 
political  functions.  Nonetheless,  he 
did — and  got  egg  on  his  face  later  dur¬ 
ing  the  1968  Tet  offensive — because  it 
was  an  opportunity  to  lobby  for  attack¬ 
ing  enemy  sanctuaries  and  against  mili¬ 
tary  restrictions.  In  New  York  on  24 
April  1967,  Westmoreland  said  the  war 
“is  going  to  be  a  question  of  putting 
maximum  pressure  on  the  enemy  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  we  can.”  The 
statement  was  too  subtle  to  engender 
public  pressure  against  the  president, 
who  never  approved  Westmoreland’s 


plans  to  attack  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Months  later,  after  the  Tet  offensive, 
Wheeler  also  tried  to  nudge  Johnson 
toward  decisive  action.  Knowing  the 
president  had  escalated  the  war  to  avoid 
defeat — not  to  win  the  war— Wheeler 
portrayed  Tet  as  a  near  disaster  rather 
than  file  tactical  success  it  reaUy  was. 
Johnson,  severely  shaken,  chose  not  to 
run  for  reelection.  He  neither  mobilized 


the  reserves  nor  allowed  an  attack  on 
the  sanctuaries,  which  had  been  Wheel¬ 
er’s  real  objectives. 

No  serious  student  of  Johnson’s  pres¬ 
idency  will  be  suiprised  at  these  inci¬ 
dents.  Other  authors  have  written  about 
them,  but  few  have  done  it  as  well  as 
Vandiver.  The  book  confirms  what  we 
already  know:  Johnson  was  committed 
to  war  because  he  feared  displaying 
weakness  to  an  aggressor  would  en¬ 
courage  future  aggression,  perhaps 
leading  to  World  War  in.  However,  he 
was  committed  to  a  limited  war  because 
he  feared  that  Vietnam,  like  Korea, 
could  escalate  and  bring  in  a  major 
communist  power  such  as  China. 


Dwight  Eisenhower  once  described 
Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  war  leader,  as  “a 
man  at  war  with  himself.”  Vandiver’s 
book  adds  compelling  colors  to  John¬ 
son’s  usual  portrait. 

Michael  Pearlman,  Combat  Studies 
Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


SHARING  THE  SECRETS:  Open 
Source  Intelligence  and  the  War  on 
Drugs  by  J.F,  Holden-Rhodes.  272  pages. 
Praeger  Publishers,  Westport,  CT.  1996.  $55.00. 

Sharing  the  Secrets,  by  J.F.  Holden- 
Rhodes,  lay  dormant  on  my  cluttered 
desk  for  five  weeks.  It  had  the  look  of 
another  one  of  those  petty,  tortured  self¬ 
justifications  by  a  former  “somebody- 
or-other”  fi-om  that  tangled  realm 
known  as  the  “intelligence  communi¬ 
ty.”  In  1781,  Archbishop  Hieronymus 
of  Salzburg  fired  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  never  admitting,  in  this  world 
at  least,  that  he  had  foolishly  sacked  the 
musician  whose  music  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  Heaven’s.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  I  confess  I  nearly  proclaimed  trivial 
this  magnum  opus  concerning  the 
1990s’  y^dean  Dmg  War. 

Holden-Rhodes  justifies  his  book 
in  the  context  of  understanding  the 
Andean  Dmg  War  from  the  human- 
impact  point  of  view — his  straw  man 
being  the  apparent  objectivity  and 
scientific  validity  of  the  distilled  view 
offered  by  the  intelligence  community. 
He  then  launches  into  a  presentation 
and  critical  analysis  of  US  national  drug 
control  strategy.  He  describes  the 
threat,  country  by  country,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  militarization  that  has  occuned 
in  response  to  that  threat.  He  gives  the 
dmg  war’s  strategic  dimensions  on  the 
US-Mexican  border,  the  first  truly  stra¬ 
tegic  treatment  of  this  topic.  And,  he 
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presents  his  conclusions,  showing  that 
the  drug  war  is  not  hopeless,  but  that  it 
must  be  accurately  perceived  if  there  is 
to  be  an  effective  US  and  hemispheric 
drug-fighting  strategy. 

Th&  book’s  bibhography  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  Books  and  articles  about  the 
Andean  Dmg  War  and  the  US  role  in  it 
tend  to  pivot  around  several  fulcrums. 
In  my  Fall  1995  Parameters  article, 
“Reading  Up  on  the  Drug  War,”  I  dis¬ 
cuss  three: 

•  The  neo-Marxist  versus  the  na¬ 
tional  security  world  view. 

•  The  supply-siders  versus  the  de- 
mand-siders. 

•  The  participants  who  have  an  ax 
to  grind  or  a  tale  to  share. 

In  my  essay  and  following  article 
“Analysis  of  the  U.S.-Mexican  Border: 
A  Strategic  Literature  Yet  to  Come” 
(Parameters,  Fall  1997),  I  lament  the 
absence  of  serious  strategic  literature 
about  the  drug  war. 

Holden-Rhodes’  book  is  a  serious 
look  at  US  pohcy  and  strategy  in  the 
Andean  Dmg  War  and  should  become 
the  text  on  its  topic  in  war  colleges  and 
staff  colleges,  international  studies  cen¬ 
ters,  senior  law  enforcement  academies 
and  dmg-war  pohcy  centers.  Its  com¬ 
plete  coverage,  its  fairness  toward  con¬ 
tentious  persons  and  agencies  and  its 
penetrating  analysis  should  not  mask 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  work  pre¬ 
scribing  how  to  build  successes  into 
America’s  troubled  anti-dmg  war  strat¬ 
egy.  Holden-Rhodes’  music  on  the 
dmg  war  may  never  touch  Heaven,  but 
hopefully,  the  archbishop  will  listen  to 
this  musician  while  there  is  still  time. 

Russell  W.  Ramsey,  PhD,, 
US  Army  School  of  the  AmericaSy 
Fort  Benningy  Georgia 


SEE  NAPLES  &  DIE:  AWorid  War 
n  Memoir  of  a  United  States  Army  Ski 
ThK)per  in  the  Mountains  of  Italy  by 

Robert  B.  Ellis,  255  pages.  McFarland  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Publishers,  Jefferson,  North  Carolina. 
1996.  $29.50. 

Robert  B.  EUis,  son  of  Presbyterian 
missionaries  who  staved  off  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  massacres  in  Persia,  volunteered 
in  the  early  1940s  to  become  an  ehte 
US  Army  ski  trooper  of  the  85th  Regi¬ 
ment,  lOth  Mountain  Division.  EUis 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Hale,  Colorado, 
and  Camp  Swift,  Texas,  for  training;  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  as  part  of  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
(ASTP);  then  went  into  combat  on  the 
Italian  Peninsula,  along  the  defensive 
line  near  Mounte  Della  Spe  and 


Mounte  DeUa  CasteUana. 

EUis  kept  a  detaUed  battle  diary  and 
conducted  extensive  wartime  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  developed  into  See 
Naples  &  Die — a  riveting  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  largest  army  the 
United  States  has  ever  mustered. 

What  makes  EUis’  memoir  unique  is 
its  thorough,  firsthand  examination  of 
the  10th  Mountain  Division  early  in  its 
development  and  train-up  at  Camp 
Hale,  Ae  lOth’s  unofficial  birth  place. 
This  book  is  weU  worth  reading. 

MAJ  Dominic  J.  Carraccilo,  USAy 
101st  Airborne  (AirAssauUjy  Fort 
Campbelly  Kentucl^ 


Optimism  at 
Armaoeddoh 

or- 


OPTIMISM  AT  ARMAGEDDON: 
Voices  of  American  Participants  in  the 
First  World  War  by  Mark  Meigs.  269  pages. 
New  York  University  Press,  New  York.  1996. 
$40.00. 

Recently,  social  history  has  domi¬ 
nated  historical  writings.  Researching 
and  writing  about  the  fives  of  common 
folk — their  families,  their  occupations 
and  their  communities — has  become 
the  focus  of  modem  historiography. 
Military  history  is  both  victim  and 
beneficiary  of  this  emphasis.  For 
instance,  the  study  of  military  history 
suffers  when  college  history  depart¬ 
ments  emphasize  social  history  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  other  disciplines.  Yet, 
the  social  historian’s  interests  and  meth¬ 
ods  open  new  areas  of  study  in  military 
history.  For  example,  the  history  of 
World  War  I  has  been  enlarged  by  such 
books  as  Death's  Men,  by  Denis  Winter, 
and  Between  Mutiny  and  Obedience,  by 
Leonard  Smith,  in  which  the  authors 
use  social  history  methods  to  examine 
the  private  soldier’s  experience.  In  the 
process.  Winter  and  Smith  teU  us  some¬ 
thing  important  and  new  about  the  war 
on  Uie  Western  Front. 


Mark  Meigs  uses  a  simUar  approach 
in  Optimism  at  Armageddon.  His  topic 
is  the  experience  of  doughboys,  nurses 
and  others  who  served  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  in  France 
fi*om  1917  to  1919.  Meigs  examines 
the  meaning  the  participants  gave  to  the 
“war  to  end  aU  wars”  and,  in  doing  so, 
explores  their  experience  of  combat  and 
their  contact  wiUi  French  culture,  both 
sentimental  and  sexual. 

The  author  juxtaposes  official  and 
private  attitudes  and  pronouncements  as 
he  attempts  a  “snapshot”  of  America  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  mass  culture. 
He  uses  as  his  chief  sources  both  con¬ 
temporary  letters  and  journals,  as  well 
as  the  1970  Military  History  Institute’s 
survey  of  World  War  I  veterans.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  book  that  is  both  informative 
and  frustrating. 

One  perhaps  should  not  be  surprised 
that  Meigs’  analysis  is  weakest  on  pure¬ 
ly  military  topics.  His  narrative  on 
combat  experience  contains  this  revela¬ 
tion:  “[Tjhough  the  death  dealt  out  in 
modem  war  takes  no  heed  of  individual 
identify,  any  one  man’s  possible  death 
was  an  intensely  individual  experience 
for  him.”  Meigs  also  tells  us  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  recognized 
the  new,  passive  nature  of  battlefield 
courage  on  the  Western  Front,  ignoring 
the  fact  the  World  War  II  leader  never 
deployed  overseas  in  World  War  I. 
And,  without  documentation,  Meigs 
suggests  a  racist  conspiracy  behind  the 
lack  of  recognition  African  Americans 
received  for  their  work  in  graves  regis¬ 
tration.  The  author  is  far  more  convinc¬ 
ing  in  his  treatment  of  the  doughboys’ 
responses  to  the  foreign  culture  and 
sexual  mores  of  France.  Perhaps  Mei^ 
should  have  limited  the  focus  of  Ms 
book  to  that  area. 

Early  in  the  book,  Meigs  compares 
his  volume  to  Gerald  Linderman’s  fa¬ 
mous  book  on  Civil  War  soldiers,  Em¬ 
battled  Courage.  The  comparison  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  for  Meigs’  book  is  not 
of  the  same  standard.  Nevertheless, 
Meigs  does  have  some  interesting 
things  to  tell  us.  The  war  experience 
enhanced  national  consciousness  and 
the  doughboy’s  belief  that  America  was 
the  best  place  on  earth.  These  and  other 
insights  allow  one  to  recommend  the 
book  to  that  relatively  narrow  audience 
deeply  interested  either  in  the  AEF  ex¬ 
perience  or  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  self-awareness. 

LTC  Scott  Stephenson,  USA,  Combat 
Studies  Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas 
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A  VOICE  OF  THUNDER:  The  CivU 
War  Letters  of  George  E.  Stephens, 

edited  by  Donald  Yacovone.  350  pages.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana.  1997.  $26.95. 

Until  the  success  of  the  movie  Glory, 
black  soldiers’  roles  in  the  American 
Civil  War  were  largely  ignored.  Many 
diaries  and  compilations  of  letters  from 
white  soldiers  and  civilians  have  been 
published,  but  there  are  few  firsthand 
accounts  from  blacks.  Donald  Yaco¬ 
vone  fills  this  gap  with  George  E.  Ste¬ 
phens’  correspondence.  Stephens  was 
a  Weekly  Anglo  African  correspon¬ 
dent  and  54th  Massachusetts  Infantry 
soldier. 

Stephens’  most  striking  contribution 
is  his  depiction  of  the  extreme  degree  of 
racism  among  Northern  citizens  and 
Union  soldiers.  Northern  blacks’  in¬ 
tense  disappointment  in  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  manifest  at  Lincoln’s  first 
election.  Stephens  wrote  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  represented  only  another  in  a  “se¬ 
ries  of  pro-slavery  administrations.”  At 
the  outbreak  of  war,  Stephens’  opinion 
hardened  when  Lincoln  would  not 
allow  blacks  into  the  Union  Army. 
Blacks  were  later  allowed  into  the 
Army  but  were  organized  into  separate 
units  with  white  officers  and  less  pay 
than  white  soldiers.  Stephens  verbalized 
the  bitterness  this  policy  caused  when 
blacks  were  shot  for  mutiny  when  they 
protested.  The  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  changed  blacks’  opinions  to¬ 
ward  Lincoln  very  little.  Stephens  and 
others  recognized  the  proclamation  had 
little  practical  effect,  because  it  freed 
slaves  in  areas  over  which  Lincoln  and 
the  Union  Army  had  no  control. 

Stephens  also  recounts  instances  of 
white  Union  soldiers  threatening  to  kill 
black  Union  soldiers  who  shot  white 
Confederates.  Northern  newspapers’ 
racist  attitudes  were  also  evident.  They 
concluded  that  blacks  might  make  good 
soldiers  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  “obedience”  and  had  a  “ready  ear  for 
music,  or  for  ‘time.’”  Stephens  wrote 
that  after  the  54th  Massachusetts  was 
formed,  Boston  street  gangs  attacked 
the  regiment  as  it  marched  to  the 
wharves  to  head  south. 

Although  the  regiment’s  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina,  gained 
the  unit  fame  and  changed  many  North¬ 
erners’  attitudes  toward  black  soldiers, 
it  was  a  pyrrhic  victory.  The  regiment 
suffered  such  severe  casualties  it  never 
returned  to  its  former  effectiveness. 
Stephens  recounts  how  the  54th  and 
other  black  regiments  were  usually 
relegated  to  fatigue  duty. 


Yacovone’s  work  is  invaluable  for 
adding  to  the  understanding  of  North¬ 
ern  views  toward  blacks  in  general  and 
black  soldiers  in  particular.  It  dispels 
any  myth  that  blacks  were  welcomed  as 
equal  partners  with  Northern  whites  in 
the  struggle  against  the  South.  It  also 
casts  li^t  on  an  aspect  of  Lincob’s  ad¬ 
ministration  rarely  revealed — that  of 
racism  and  an  unwillmgness  to  grant 
blacks  equal  rights  with  whites.  A  Voice 
of  Thunder  is  well  worth  readmg. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA,  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


WHY  SYRIA  GOES  TO  WAR: 
Thirty  Years  of  Confrontation  by  Fred  H. 
Lawson.  222  pages.  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  1996.  $29.95. 

b  Why  Syria  Goes  to  War,  author 
Fred  H.  Lawson  argues  that  there  is  an 
“mtimate  connection”  between  Syria’s 
foreign  policy  and  its  domestic  political 
and  economic  problems.  Lawson  even 
suggests  that  domestic  concerns  are 
more  important  than  external  aspects  m 
determinbg  the  state’s  reaction  to  a  cri¬ 
sis.  b  particular,  Lawson  emphasizes 
how  “accumulation  crises” — when  m- 
vestments  m  the  economy  declme  for 
various  reasons — mcreased  domestic 
opposition  to  the  regime  and  spurred 
Damascus  mto  “expansionist  foreign 
policies,”  which  helped  unify  members 
of  the  dommant  elite  behmd  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  author,  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at  the 
College  of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Aleppo,  Syria,  writes  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  a  social  scientist.  He  ex¬ 
ploits  data  from  Syria’s  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  although  he  admits  that  the 
information  is  far  from  complete,  and 
given  the  secretiveness  of  President  Ha¬ 
fiz  al-Asad’s  regime,  Lawson  is  unable 
to  detail  Syria’s  actual  decision-makmg 


process.  His  argument  is  based  on  a 
comparison  of  domestic  political  and 
economic  conditions  and  simultaneous 
Syrian  foreign  policy  initiatives.  Al¬ 
though  Lawson  provides  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  domestic  conditions,  he 
does  not  present  specific  evidence  that 
government  responses  to  external  crises 
were  primarily  determbed  by  a  need  to 
address  mtemal  threats. 

Lawson  exammes  Syria’s  actions  be¬ 
fore  the  1967  Six-Day  War,  its  limited 
role  b  Jordan  m  1970,  al-Asad’s  major 
btervention  m  Lebanon  m  1976,  Syr¬ 
ia’s  efforts  to  reduce  conflict  with  Iraq 
b  1982  and  the  reconciliation  efforts 
with  Turkey  over  Kurd  rebels  m  1994. 
Accordbg  to  Lawson,  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  aggressiveness  noted  m  these 
crises  directly  results  from  varybg  do¬ 
mestic  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  b  Syria.  Lawson  argues  that  b 
1967  and  1976,  serious  btemal  disputes 
b  the  mhng  coalition  led  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  engage  b  aggressive  external 
actions  to  reduce  btemal  tensions,  b 
the  other  cases,  less-threatenbg  do¬ 
mestic  problems  precluded  severe  es¬ 
calation  by  Syria. 

Lawson’s  work  is  useful  b  identify- 
bg  domestic  considerations  b  Syria’s 
actions.  Although  his  book  may  assign 
too  much  importance  to  “accumulation 
crises,”  he  correctly  pobts  out  that  a 
state  usually  considers  diplomatic  and 
strategic  aspects  of  an  external  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  how  actions  taken  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  problem  will  affect  domestic 
politics. 

LTC  Michael  K.  Connell,  USA,  US 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York 


WHY  DIDN’T  YOU  GET  ME 
OUT?  The  Story  of  One  of  the  Few 
Survivors  of  the  Viet  Cong  Death 
Camps  by  Frank  Anton  with  Tommy  Denton. 
196  pages.  The  Summit  Publishing  Group,  Ar¬ 
lington,^.  1997.  $22.99. 

This  slim  volume  purports  to  inform 
us  of  “Betrayal  b  the  Viet  Cong  Death 
Camps — The  Truth  about  Heroes, 
Traitors,  and  Those  Left  Behbd.”  Re¬ 
tired  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Frank  An¬ 
ton  does  address  those  topics,  as  he  tells 
of  his  capture  and  imprisonment  b 
South  \fiebam,  his  subsequent  removal 
to  North  Vietaam  and  his  experience  af¬ 
ter  repatriation.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
I  would  have  liked  the  soldier  Anton 
was  before  his  capture. 

Anton  tells  of  disobeybg  orders  and 
engagbg  b  unauthoriz^  killing  under 
the  stress  of  war,  wbch  may  be  under- 
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standable  but  was,  and  is,  not  justifiable. 
The  narrative  alternates  between  whin¬ 
ing  and  understated  heroics.  Which  is 
Anton?  Which  is  Denton?  I  wonder? 
The  book  portrays  an  anxious  young 
man  trying  to  live  up  to  the  demands  of 
a  trade  in  which  facing  death  is  com¬ 
monplace. 

Despite  his  tendency  to  gripe,  An¬ 
ton’s  story  grabs  your  attention.  There 
is  somethmg  reminiscent  of  the  Korean 


prisoner  experience  on  a  smaller,  but  no 
less  horrific,  scale.  The  Vietnamese 
used  many  techniques  also  practiced  by 
the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese.  The 
suppression  of  the  US  chain  of  com¬ 
mand,  political  indoctrination  and  the 
pressure  to  collaborate  are  all  familiar, 
but  the  setting  is  far  more  primitive. 
These  are  guerrilla  prison  camps  woe¬ 
fully  short  of  facilities,  potable  water, 
food,  sanitation,  medical  treatment  and 
shelter.  All  they  offer  is  boredom,  dis¬ 
ease,  fatigue,  hunger,  despondency  and 
death.  Yet,  there  are  heroes — black 
soldiers,  who  are  the  toughest,  most 
motivated  group;  the  doctor,  laboring  to 
do  his  best  under  the  most  extreme  con¬ 
ditions;  even  Anton,  in  his  own  way,  as 
he  overcomes  the  deadly  lethargy  so 
common  under  such  conditions  to  resist 
his  captors. 

In  the  jungle  camps  there  was — as 
in  Korea — an  American  turncoat. 
Bobby  Garwood,  the  Marine  convicted, 
after  a  long-delayed  return  to  the 
United  States,  of  collaborating  with  the 
enemy,  figures  prominently  in  the  book. 
Anton  was  a  witness  to  many  of  these 
misdeeds  and  was  a  prosecution  wit¬ 
ness  in  Garwood’s  court-^nartial.  An¬ 
ton  clearly  depicts  Garwood’s  conduct 
as  well  as  his  own  disappointment 
caused  by  the  public  support  for  a  man 
who  directly  contributed  to  his  fellow 
Americans’  misery. 


Anton  dedicates  20  pages  to  the  men 
left  behind.  In  those  pages,  Anton  raises 
troubling  evidence  that  many  more 
prisoners  were  held  by  the  North  ViQt- 
namese  government  than  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Although  he  offers  some 
compelling  evidence,  Anton’s  failure  to 
use  foot-  or  endnotes  makes  corrobora¬ 
tion  difficult.  Nonetheless,  his  allega¬ 
tions  are  disturbing.  He  has  certainly 
piqued  my  interest  to  the  point  that  I 
will  try  to  follow  up  his  leads.  If  I  could 
not  like  the  boy  who  went  into  the 
jungle  camps,  I  can  like  and  respect  the 
man  who  came  out. 

COL  Horace  L.  Hunter  Jr.,  USA, 
Retired,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 


A-TRAIN:  Memoirs  of  a  TViskegee 
Airman  by  Charles  W.  Dryden.  421  pages. 
University  of  Alabama  Press,  Tuscaloosa.  1997. 
$29.95. 

InA-Train:  Memoirs  of  a  Tuskegee 
Airman,  written  by  an  original  Tuske¬ 
gee  Airman,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Charles  W.  Dryden,  the  reader  catches 
glimpses  of  two  wars,  three  continents 
and  20  years  of  military  service.  From 
the  first  “Dismissed,”  Dryden  shares  a 
lifetime  of  experiences  in  a  balanced 
and  honest  portrayal  that  enlightens 
young  and  old,  civilian  and  military, 
historian  and  layman,  and  will  surely 
inspire  future  generations. 

Dryden  grabs  the  readers’  attention 
with  anecdotes  of  universal  wisdom, 
solid  advice  and  inviting  storytelling. 
Locations  such  as  Tuskegee  Army 
Field,  Alabama;  Godman  Field,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Walterboro  Army  Air  Base, 
South  Carolina;  and  Lockboume  Army 
Air  Base,  Ohio,  come  ahve.  Dryden 
also  includes  a  few  lesser-foiown  facts, 
from  the  controversial  Freeman  Field 
incident  to  the  real  “top  guns”  of 
1949 — winners  of  the  first  aerial  gun¬ 
nery  meet  at  the  future  Nelhs  Air  Force 
Base,  Nevada.  The  book’s  subdued 
drama  allows  the  reader  to  experience 
the  context  and  events  involving 
Dryden. 

This  is  a  retelling  of  a  “real”  story. 
Readers  will  smile  as  Aviation  Cadet 
Dryden  retells  the  shenanigans  of  cadet 
life,  then  as  a  lieutenant  thinking  that 
“with  malice  aforethought  and  intent  to 
kill”  a  German  pilot  was  shooting  at  his 
aircraft.  However,  Dryden  does  not  just 
focus  on  the  skies  over  the  battlefields. 
He  weaves  his  personal  account  within 
a  broader  context.  He  introduces  the 
reader  to  “Jim  Crow,”  as  America 
comes  to  grips  with  a  changing  racial 


and  social  context  and  a  military  under¬ 
going  growing  pains. 

Despite  the  controversies,  Dryden 
stresses  that  he  and  the  other  Tuskegee 
airmen  were  there  to  prove  they  could 
fly  and  that  they  were  willing  to  serve 
their  country.  Tliis  retelling  of  how  or¬ 
dinary  men  persevered  and  overcame 
obstacles  will  inspire  the  reader  with  the 
desire  to  succeed. 

MAJ  Yolandea  M.  Wood,  USAF, 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


CmL  MHJTARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  by  John  T 
Fishel.  269  pages.  Westport,  CT.  1997.  $65.00. 

Civil-military  operations  (CMO) 
planning  is  a  skill  at  which  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  as  an  institution  has  only  recently 
acquired  a  level  of  competency.  John 
Fishel’s  efforts  and  experience  contrib¬ 
ute  greatly  to  this  competency.  He  was 
the  chief  CMO  planner  at  the  US 
Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM) 
before  and  during  Operation  Just 
Cause.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  Army’s 
leading  experts  on  CMO  and  transi¬ 
tion-operations  planning. 

In  Civil-Military  Operations  in  the 
New  World,  Fishel  discusses  CMO 
planning  during  recent  US  military  op¬ 
erations,  using  his  in-depth  knowledge 
of  the  Panama  intervention  to  detail  the 
unique  intricacies  of  CMO  planning, 
task  organization  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  (RQ  involvement  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Just  Cause.  This  US  intervention 
in  Panama  was  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  the  US  military  planned 
and  executed  civil  assistance.  There¬ 
fore,  Fishel  spends  time  carefully 
reconstructing  political  and  military 
events  leading  up  to  the  December 
1989  decision  by  President  George 
Bush  to  intervene  by  force. 

Fishel  shows  how  timing  of  events 
and  locations  of  planning  headquarters 
isolated  some  of  the  planning  functions 
while  allowing  others  to  be  completed 
in  concert.  He  then  shows  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  events  taking  place  in  Pan¬ 
ama  with  American  popular  opinion 
and  awareness  and  how  this  relation¬ 
ship  enhanced  or  reduced  the  level  of 
planning  effort. 

Planning  for  a  US  intervention  be¬ 
came  more  urgent  as  tensions  height¬ 
ened  in  early  1989.  Fishel  uses  this  se¬ 
quence  of  events  to  describe  how  a  new 
set  of  planners  revising  a  previously  de¬ 
veloped  plan  often  repeated  or  exacer¬ 
bated  erroneous  assumptions  and  other 
disconnects,  which  became  a  problem 
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further  magnified  by  geographical  sep¬ 
aration  of  Sie  staff  elements  and  head¬ 
quarters  conducting  the  planning. 

Fishel  also  shows  how  changes  in 
commanders  and  senior  staff  officers  at 
SOUTHCOM  and  US  Army  Forces 
Southern  Command  (USARSO)  re¬ 
sulted  in  personality-oriented  changes 
in  the  plan’s  focus.  Another  issue,  he 
succinctly  points  out,  is  the  impact  se¬ 
curity  classification  has  on  a  plan’s  de¬ 
velopment,  especially  on  functions  re¬ 
quiring  coordination.  Classification 
complicated  planning  even  more  when 
using  rotating  teams  of  reservists,  who 
could  not  receive  advance  briefings  or 
discuss  the  plan  while  in  transition  at  the 
reserve  center.  The  author  also  covers 
some  methods  units  use  to  overcome 
these  planning  challenges. 

Fishel  reviews  interagency  participa¬ 
tion,  or  lack  thereof,  in  the  operation’s 
planning  phases.  The  plan  was  classi¬ 


fied  and  had  no  preexisting  interagency 
planning  organization  between  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD),  State  De¬ 
partment  or  any  other  agency.  These 
major  deficiencies  made  it  difficult  for 
DOD  planners  to  involve  critical  ele¬ 
ments  from  other  agencies  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  regardless  of  their  expected  level 
of  participation  on  the  ground. 

Chain  of  command  issues,  particu¬ 
larly  relating  to  CMO  issues,  elements 
and  responsibilities,  surfaced  once  the 
operation  began.  Fishel  analyzes  these 
and  other  issues  still  being  contested 
today:  Who  is  responsible  for  CMO 
planning  and  execution?  Should  we 
mobilize  US  Army  Reserve  civil  affairs 
units?  If  so,  how  many  units  and  for 
whom  should  they  work?  Fishel  ex¬ 
plains  the  establishment  of  the  CMO 
task  force  (CMOTF),  its  relationship  to 
the  civil  affairs  team  (CAT) — success- 
fiiUy  defining  the  CA  role  in  CMO — 


and  who  is  really  in  charge. 

After  thoroughly  analyzing  Opera¬ 
tions  Just  Cause  and  Promote  Liberty, 
Fishel  continues  the  CMO  planning  dis¬ 
cussion  by  examining  Gulf  War  opera¬ 
tions.  He  perceives  Kuwait’s  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  classic  postconflict  scenario. 
The  discussion  focuses  on  having  the 
right  people  in  critical  jobs  early  in  the 
planning  process,  thereby  greatly  en¬ 
hancing  successful  transition  opera¬ 
tions.  The  book  compares  Operations 
Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm  showing 
the  application  of  lessons  learned, 

Fishel  then  discusses  Operation  Pro¬ 
vide  Comfort  in  northern  Iraq,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Somdia  operations  and  Operation 
Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti.  \^Me  ex¬ 
amining  each  operation,  he  applies  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  CMO  planning  for 
previous  operations,  bringing  all  the 
discussions  to  a  common  point  by  ex¬ 
amining  CMO’s  strategic  impact. 


PASS  IN  REVIEW 


WILD  BELL  AND  INTREPID: 
Donovan,  Stephenson  and  the  Origin 

of  CIA  by  Thomas  F.  Troy.  259  pages.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT.  1996. 
$32.50 


ACE  IN  THE  HOLE:  Why  the 
United  States  Did  Not  Use  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  the  Cold  War  1945-1965 

by  Timothy  J.  Botti.  Greenwood  Publishing 
Group,  Inc.,  Westport,  CT.  1996.  $59.95. 


FIGHT  OR  FLIGHT  An  Inspiring 
History  of  Courage  Under  Fire  by  Geof¬ 
frey  Regan.  277  pages.  Avon  Books,  New 
York.  1996.  $12.50. 


AGAINST  THE  PANZERS: 

United  States  Infantry  versus  German 
Tanks,  1944—1945  by  AUyn  R.  Vannoy  and 
Jay  Karamales.  352  pages.  McFarland  &  Co. 
Inc.,  Jefferson,  North  Carolina.  1996.  $42.50. 


Wild  Bill  and  Intrepid  is  an  excellent  follow-up  to  Thomas  F.  Troy’s  Donovan  and 
the  CIA,  which  recounts  events  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  US  strategic  intelligence 
organizations.  Because  of  the  book’s  historical  background,  it  is  esp>ecially  useful  to 
n^t^  and  intelligence  historians.  The  book’s  main  focus  is  on  Britain’s  MI-6  con¬ 
tributions,  specifically  the  efforts  of  William  Stephenson  of  Intrepid  fame,  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  what  is  now  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  book’s  endnotes  are  an 
excellent  source  of  information  for  further  research.— LTC  Kerry  L  Kimble,  USAR, 
US  Space  Command,  Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado 

Timothy  J.  Botti ’s  analysis  of  US  foreign  affairs  is  simplistic,  his  conclusions  on 
nuclear  policy  are  unsubstantiated  and  his  use  of  primary  sources  is  superficial.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  provide  an  overview  of  American  nuclear  plans  and  policy  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  US  foreign  policy  from  post-World  War  n  to  Vietnam.  Though  his  analysis 
and  conclusions  are  questionable,  he  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  evolution  of 
US  strategic  nuclear  war  plans.— LTC  James  J.  Carafano,  USA,  Department  of  the 
Army  Headquarters,  Chief  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.C, 

Geoffrey  Regan  examines  how  armed  forces  can  maximize  morale  while  controlling 
fear  and  its  effects.  His  “Heroes  and  Villains”  section  provides  examples  of  excep¬ 
tional  combat  performances,  good  and  bad.  In  “A  Soldier’s  Morale,”  he  reviews  the 
factors  influencing  the  fighting  spirit.  Finally,  in  “Fight  or  Flight,”  he  collects  vi¬ 
gnettes  from  1099  throu^  World  War  II  in  which  men  confront  fear  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Though  of  some  v5lue  to  those  developing  lessons  on  leadership  or  soldier  be¬ 
havior,  Fight  or  Flight  offers  little  that  is  new— LTC  RusseU  W.  Glenn,  USA,  Retired, 
Moorpark,  California, 

Against  the  Panzers,  a  history  of  eight  battles  told  through  diaries,  unit  histories 
and  interviews,  succeeds  in  illustrating  combat  at  individual  and  small-unit  levels. 
The  battles,  between  August  1944  and  January  1945,  highlight  the  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  combined  arms  operations  in  the  later  stages  of  World  War  11.  What  sets 
this  book  apart  from  other  World  War  11  books  is  that  the  stories  quickly  boil  down 
to  the  infantryman’s  point  of  view.  The  authors  are  meticulous  in  vividly  re-creating 
how  individual  soldiers  impact  the  battles.  I  recommend  this  dramatic  and  forceful 
account  of  combat  to  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.— CPT  Edwin  R.  Lapthom,  1st  Bri¬ 
gade,  1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  Fort  Riley,  Kansas 
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Fishel  ties  together  a  number  of  criti¬ 
cal  issues  and  describes  how  they  affect 
the  strategic  CMO  planning  process, 
succinctly  exploring  the  issues:  well- 
defined  end  states;  task-organizing 
CMO  assets;  establishing  and  com¬ 
manding  and  controlling  a  CMOTF; 
and  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
CMO  and  the  achievement  of  national 
policy  objectives. 

Any  officer  assigned  to  or  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  role  in  civil-military  planning  or 
transition  planning  will  definitely  bene¬ 
fit  from  reading  Fishel’s  book. 

LTC  Geoige  Pogge,  USARNGy  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  ATTACHES  by  Charles  F.  Scanlon. 
391  pages.  IM  Press,  Inc.,  Fairfax  Station,  VA. 
1997.  $24.95. 

The  Attaches  by  retired  Army  Major 
General  Charles  Scanlon  provides  an 
autobiographical,  but  fictional,  insight 


into  an  otherwise  little-known  military 
fraternity  —  military  attaches.  The 
book  is  replete  with  personal  references 


that  only  Scanlon,  as  the  director  of  at¬ 
taches  and  operations  at  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  could  have 


gained  by  firsthand  experience.  Scan¬ 
lon  provides  a  multitude  of  fictitious 
characters  based  closely  on  real  person¬ 
alities  who  served  during  the  1980s. 

In  the  story,  Major  General  Bart 
Lowe,  a  former  infantry  division  com¬ 
mander,  becomes  the  Defense  Attache 
Service  commander.  While  discover¬ 
ing  the  vagaries  of  military  service  in 
the  world’s  far  reaches,  Lowe  becomes 
embroiled  in  his  attempt  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  a  possible  Soviet  mole  in¬ 
side  the  CIA. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  lengthy  description  of  DIA’s 
attache  organization  and  missions.  An 
example  of  the  extensive  and  revealing 
nature  of  this  information  is  Scanlon’s 
liberties  in  describing  elements  of  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  attache  training  course, 
which  was  labeled  sensitive,  if  not  offi¬ 
cially  classified,  when  I  attended  the 
real  one  in  the  1980s. 


KOREAN  VIGNETTES:  Faces  of 

War  by  Arthur  W.  \\^on  and  Norman  L 
Strickbine.  468  pages.  Artwork  Publications, 
Portland,  OR.  1996.  $29.96. 


DONT  KNOW  MUCH  ABOUT® 
THE  CIVIL  WAR:  Everything  You 
Need  to  Know  About  America’s  Great¬ 
est  Conflict  but  Never  Learned  by  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Davis.  518  pages.  William  Morrow  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1996.  $25.00. 


CRUCIBLE  OF  BEUEFS: 
Learning,  Alliances  and  World  Wars 

by  Dan  Reiter.  232  pages.  Cornell  University 
Press,  Ithaca,  NY  1996.  $35.00. 


JAPAN’S  GREATEST  VICTORY— 
BRITAIN’S  WORST  DEFEAT  by 

Masanobu  Tsuji.  320  pages.  Sarpedon  Publish- 
eis,  New  York.  1996  reprint.  $14.95  papeiback. 


Korean  Vignettes:  Faces  of  War  contains  many  individual  accounts  of  and  original 
poetry  about  the  1950  to  1953  Korean  War.  Contributors  range  from  lieutenant  gen¬ 
erals  to  privates.  Their  stories,  philosophy  and  sheer  patriotism  shine  fi-om  every 
page.  Today,  soldiers  still  face  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  North  Korea — but  not 
these  men.  They  have  paid  their  debt.  This  book  is  a  tribute  to  their  courage  and 
sacrifice.  — MAJ  James  W.  Kerr,  USA,  Retired,  Troy,  Alabama 

Undemanding  readers  with  short  attention  spans  may  enjoy  this  beginner’s  American 
Civil  War  history.  It  is  made  up  of  brief  essays — ^‘'What  Happened  at  Anti- 
etam?” — quotations,  songs  and  lists  of  key  events  and  dates.  The  book  emphasizes 
colorful  anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  meaningful  interpretation  and  neglects  the  less 
welWoiown  campaigns  and  leaders.  For  a  good  one^olume  introduction  to  the  Civil 
War,  read  one  by  Bmce  Catton  or  James  M.  McPherson  instead. — ^LTC  Fred  Christen¬ 
sen,  USAR,  Retired,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Using  a  well-documented  and  meticulously  explained  methodology,  Dan  Reiter  em- 
piric^y  tests  “small”  powers’  international  relations  learning.  He  compares  and  con¬ 
trasts  learning  versus  realism  theories,  applying  quantitative  and  case  study  tech¬ 
niques  to  sm^  powers’  choices  of  alliance  versus  neutrality  during  peacetime.  Using 
127  small  power  observations,  he  correctly  predicts  the  learning  proposition  in  87 
percent  of  the  cases.  This  is  an  interesting,  thought^rovoking,  scholarly  book  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  serious  intemational^elations  student.-COL  Ruth  Cheney,  USA, 
Retired,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Not  particularly  well  known  in  the  United  States,  the  Malayan  Campaign  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  strategic  and  political  impact  on  the  course  of  World  War  n  and  the  shaping 
of  the  postwar  world.  Author  Masanobu  Tsuji  was  a  staff  officer  in  the  Japanese 
25th  Army  that  routed  a  force  twice  its  size  and  seized  the  “impregnable”  fortress  of 
Singapore  in  about  70  days.  Of  particular  interest  are  Tsuji’s  descriptions  of  Japa¬ 
nese  preparations  and  the  early  battles  in  northern  Malaya.  At  the  book’s  rear  there 
is  a  translation  of  Tsuji’s  jungle  warfare  book,  which  was  published  and  distributed 
to  Japanese  troops  before  the  campaign  began.  I  highly  recommend  Jflpan’s  Great¬ 
est  Victory  to  those  who  have  read  the  Allied  account  of  the  Malayan  Campaign 
and  want  to  read  the  Japanese  perspective. — ^LCDR  John  O’Donnell,  USN,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
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Under  the  guise  of  a  series  of  staff 
briefs  and  orientation  tours  for  Lowe, 
the  author  swiftly  transports  the  reader 
to  many  of  the  world’s  capitals  and  na¬ 
tions  to  impart  an  appreciation  of  the 
attache  offices’  environments,  housing 
and  vehicle  maintenance  standards. 
However,  the  emphasis  on  menus  and 
meals  and  the  travelogue  descriptions 
caused  me  to  anxiously  anticipate  the 
occasional  episodes  of  plot. 

The  protagonist’s  immoral  liaison 
with  an  ambassadorial-level  State  De¬ 
partment  foreign  service  officer  obliges 
an  apparent  mandatory  requirement  to 
meet  the  reader’s  prurient  interests.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  can  only  contribute  to 
the  popular  perception  of  morality  run 
amok  in  the  military  at  a  time  when  the 
opposite  is  needed.  For  literary  pur¬ 
poses,  this  interlude  does  little  to  move 
the  plot  forward. 

For  the  prospective  attache,  either  an 
officer  desiring  to  become  a  foreign  area 
officer  and  an  accredited  attache  or  a 
noncommissioned  officer  who  wants  to 
be  a  support  staff  member  of,  this  is  an 
excellent  primer  on  what  to  expect.  For 
the  layman,  it  provides,  in  a  readable 
format,  an  enjoyable  and  informative 
appreciation  for  the  mission  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  military  representatives  overseas. 

LTC  Karl  Prinslow,  USA, 
Foreign  Military  Studies  Office, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WEST  The  Eclipse  of  Manifest  Desti¬ 
ny  and  the  Coming  of  the  Civil  War  by 

Michael  A  Morrison.  396  pages.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill.  1997. 
$49.95. 

Michael  A.  Morrison  posits  that, 
fi'om  as  early  as  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Northerners  and  Southerners  held 
differing  views  of  what  the  Revolution 
meant  in  terms  of  freedom,  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-government.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  manifested  themselves  in  the 
slavery  question — especially  so  as 
Americans  began  to  move  west.  Would 
slavery  be  restricted  in  the  newly 
opened  territories  or  would  it  be  per¬ 
mitted?  That  single  question  led  to  the 
growth  of  sectionalism;  tore  apart  the 
Whig  Party,  then  the  Democratic  Party; 
gave  rise  to  the  Repubhcan  Party,  which 
5ie  South  defined  as  abolitionist;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  led  to  secession  and  war. 

Morrison  does  not  deny  slavery  was 
the  central  issue  leading  to  the  Civil 
War.  However,  he  expands  the  issue  to 
encompass  other  historians’  arguments 


as  to  what  it  was  about  slavery  that  led 
to  war.  Did  free  and  slave  states  differ 
over  the  issue’s  moral  question?  Was 
slavery  really  an  economic  issue?  Was 
expansion  an  integral  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  was  it  peripheral?  Did  Congress 
have  the  constitutional  authority  to  m- 
tervene  in  a  territory’s  decision  as  to 
whether  it  would  enter  the  Union  as  ei¬ 
ther  a  slave  or  free  state? 

Morrison  contends  that  while  moral¬ 
ity,  economics  and  political  questions 
were  central  to  the  Union’s  breakup, 
westward  expansion  was  the  catalyst 
that  brought  sectional  differences  to  the 
fore.  Simply  put.  Southerners  beheved 
that  if  slavery  were  not  extended  into 
the  territories,  they  would  be  relegated 
to  the  same  position  the  colonists  had 
been  in  before  the  revolution — a  mi¬ 
nority  governed  by  a  majority  intending 
to  impose  its  will  on  a  people  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  local  government. 

This  book  is  not  for  the  casual  reader. 
It  is  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  intricate 
relationships  of  westward  expansion, 
slavery,  the  legacy  of  the  American 
Revolution,  pohtical  party  crises,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  constitutional  rights.  To  un¬ 
derstand  Morrison’s  argument,  the 
reader  must  be  familiar  with  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  Texas’  admission  to  the 
Union,  the  Mexican  cession  of  territory, 
the  W^ot  Proviso,  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Serious  his¬ 
torians  will  find  Morrison’s  book  well 
worth  reading.  It  captures  the  key 
events  that  led  to  civil  war  while  super¬ 
imposing  them  on  a  framework  of 
western  expansion. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA, 

Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


SO  MANY,  SO  MUCH,  SO  FAR, 
SO  EAST  by  James  K  Matthews  and  Cora  J. 
Holt.  318  pages.  Joint  History  Office,  Office  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Research  Center,  United  States  Transportation 
Command,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.  1996.  $21.00. 

General  John  M.  Shalikashvili, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff 
remarked,  “In  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  single  most  important  enhance¬ 
ment  the  nation  needs  to  meet  our  two- 
MRC  [major  regional  contingency] 
strategy  is  strategic  lift.”  Therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  foreword, 
Shalikashvili  commends  this  book  “to 
military  planners,  operators  and  logisti¬ 
cians,  as  well  as  to  readers  interested  in 
joint  and  combined  operations.”  This 


book,  the  first  major  history  the  Joint 
History  Office  has  published,  tells  how 
the  US  Defense  Transportation  System 
produced  and  supplied  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  the  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity  for  assembling  the  force  needed  to 
liberate  Kuwait  in  1990-1991. 

Logistics  stories  are  not  easy  to  tell. 
They  revolve  around  details  of  tonnage, 
sorties,  ships,  planes,  tmcks,  containers 
and  the  like.  As  a  result,  authors  can 
easily  get  bogged  down  in  details, 
thereby  losing  the  reader.  That  does  not 
happen  in  this  book.  James  K  Mat¬ 
thews  and  Cora  J.  Holt  masterfully 
move  the  reader  through  mounds  of  lo¬ 
gistics  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to 
strategic  movements  during  the  Gulf 
War,  yet  by  separating  much  of  the  de¬ 
tail  from  the  story  itself,  they  prevent 
the  story  from  bogging  down.  They 
make  reference  to  only  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  provide  scores  of  tables,  charts, 
appendixes  and  maps.  Consequently, 
the  reader  does  not  need  to  wade 
through  the  details  to  understand  the 
story  and  its  significance.  However, 
readers  who  take  time  to  contemplate 
the  details  will  be  impressed  aU  the 
more  by  the  war’s  strategic  mobility 
complexity  and  what  that  entails  for  fu¬ 
ture  wars. 

In  the  first  two  chapters,  the  authors 
provide  background  information  re¬ 
garding  deployment  exercises  in  the 
1980s,  the  US  Transportation  Com¬ 
mand’s  formation  and  organization,  the 
Defense  Transportation  System  and 
how  it  works  and  the  deliberate  and  ex¬ 
ecution  planning  process  for  strategic 
deployment.  The  authors  then  devote 
the  bulk  of  the  book  to  analyzing  the 
transportation  puzzle’s  major  pieces 
that  enabled  success — airlift,  sealift, 
overland  transportation,  containeriza¬ 
tion  and  operational  support — telling 
what  happened  and  why.  The  book 
covers  all  aspects  of  deployment  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Europe. 
Matthews  and  Holt  focus  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  lessons  learned  in  moving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  personnel  and 
tons  of  materiel  to  support  the  war. 
Those  lessons  are  sobering — if  not  em¬ 
barrassing  in  some  instances. 

Soon  after  the  war.  Congress  man¬ 
dated  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
US  ability  to  deploy  forces  worldwide. 
Programs  were  emplaced  with  remark¬ 
able  speed  to  improve  this  capability 
across  the  board.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  is  now  postured  for  quicker, 
more  reliable  response  than  ever,  which 
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is  essential  because  the  need  to  rapidly 
move  anywhere  in  the  world  has  never 
been  so  critical  to  our  national  military 
strategy.  And,  like  everything  else  af¬ 
fecting  war,  the  US  ability  to  move 
quickly  relies  on  everyone  concerned 
understanding  what  has  to  be  done  to 
prepare  as  much  as  possible  before  such 
an  event  occurs.  That  is  exactly  what 
makes  this  book — unarguably  the  best 
account  to  date  of  strategic  mobility 
during  the  Gulf  War — so  important  for 
military  leaders. 

BG  Kenneth  L.  Privratsl^,  VSAy 
Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C, 


SURVIVING  THE  DAY:  An  Ameri¬ 
can  POW  in  Japan  by  Frank  J.  Grady  and 
Rebecca  Dickson.  275  pages.  Naval  Institute 
Press,  Annapolis,  MD.  1997.  $32.95. 

Frank  Grady  describes  himself  as  a 
Corregidor  “tunnel  rat.”  Grady,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  commissioned  in 
1940,  was  promoted  to  captain  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  Later,  while 
visiting  Bataan,  an  old  friend,  stiU  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant,  challenged  him:  “How 
in  the . . .  world  did  you  become  a  cap¬ 
tain?  Fm  over  here  taking  bombs  whUe 
you’re  in  the  tunnel  taking  messages.” 
Grady  writes,  “He  was  right.  But  I 
could  not  make  him  a  captain,  much  as 
he  deserved  it.”  This  objectivity  and 
honesty  mns  throughout  Grady’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  40  months  as  a  Japanese 
prisoner  of  war  (POW),  raising  it  well 
above  the  level  of  most  POW  stories. 

Grady  also  describes  the  Japanese  he 
encountered  as  human  beings — not 
monsters  with  ape  faces.  Some  of  his 
captors  were  cmel  and  abusive — after 
the  war  Grady  testified  at  the  Tokyo 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  against  them,  two 
of  whom  were  executed.  But  50  years 
later,  Grady  also  remembers  and  honors 
the  Japanese  who  treated  him  with  hu¬ 
manity  and  kindness. 

Although  much  of  Grady’s  experi¬ 
ence  was  similar  to  that  of  other  prison¬ 
ers,  he  was  far  luckier  than  most.  Al¬ 
though  captured  on  Corregidor,  he  was 
not  subjected  to  the  Bataan  Death 
March  and  internment  at  the  “charnel 
house”  at  Camp  O’Donnell,  where 
thousands  of  Filipinos  and  Americans 
died.  Further,  by  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  good  fortune,  in  January  1943  he 
was  transferred  to  Japan — not  on  a 
prison  ship,  but  on  a  troop  transport 
where  he  shared  accommodations  with 
Japanese  sergeants. 

Grady’s  account  does  not  describe 


the  worst  horrors  that  many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  US  prisoners  endured.  But 
within  the  limits  of  Grady’s  personal 
experience,  his  is  the  factual  memoir  of 
a  truthful  and  honest  man.  Summing  up 
his  years  as  a  POW,  he  writes:  “I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  lethal  potential  of  the 
human  race,  but  more  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  in  my  mind  is  the  human  ca¬ 
pacity  for  great  good, ...  I  learned  in 
the  bleak  and  tormented  world  of  sever¬ 
al  prisoner  of  war  camps  that  human 
life  is  worth  preserving.” 

Grady  remained  in  the  service  after 
the  war,  retiring  in  1961  from  the  US 
Air  Force.  He  died  in  1991  before  fin¬ 
ishing  the  book.  Rebecca  Dickson, 
who  teaches  writing  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  put  the  manu¬ 
script  in  final  form  and  saw  it  through 
to  completion. 

COL  Thomas  S.  Jones,  USA, 
Retired,  Clearwater,  Florida 


THE  ENIGMA  OF  GENERAL 
BLASKOWITZ  by  Richard  Giziowski. 
400  pages.  Hippocrene  Books,  New  York. 
1996.  $27.50. 

Recently,  a  traveling  museum  pre¬ 
sentation  has  aroused  a  storm  of  contro¬ 
versy  in  Germany.  The  exhibit  portrays 
the  leaders  of  the  Wehrmacht,  die  Ger¬ 
man  army  of  World  War  H,  as  being  not 
only  aware  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Adolf  Hitler’s  regime  but,  in  many 
cases,  being  willing  accomplices.  The 
exhibit  has  provoked  an  angry  response 
from  Gennan  veterans’  groups  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  support  the  idea  that  the  Holo¬ 
caust  was  the  work  of  a  fairly  limited 
segment  of  German  society.  Wehr¬ 
macht  defenders  argue  that  die  SS  and 
Gestapo  were  overwhelmingly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Third  Reich’s  shameful 
crimes — not  the  combat  forces  who  did 
their  duty  in  honorable  fashion. 


In  this  controversy’s  wake,  Richard 
Giziowski’s  biography  of  General  Jo¬ 
hannes  Blaskowitz  seems  especially 
timely.  Among  the  Wehrmachfs  senior 
generals,  Blaskowitz  was  one  of  the 
few  to  protest  Nazi  wartime  atrocities. 
Thus,  Blaskowitz’s  case  can  tell  much 
about  the  Wehrmachfs  role  in  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  It  also  offers  a  compelling  case 
study  on  the  ethical  dilemmas  senior 
commanders  faced. 

Blaskowitz’s  biographer,  Giziowski 
traces  his  subject’s  moral  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Blaskowitz  was 
an  officer  of  die  old  Prussian  school,  a 
nur-soldat,  a  soldier  exclusively.  De- 
spiite  his  middle-class  origins,  Blasko¬ 
witz  was  educated  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  kaiser’s  army.  He  embraced  the 
army’s  concepts  of  duty  and  discipline, 
uniting  them  with  a  devout  faith  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  father,  a  Protestant 
preacher  whose  sermons  earned  him 
the  nickname  “thundering  Blasko¬ 
witz.”  Thus  anned,  Blaskowitz  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  World  War  I  in  the 
postwar  Reichswehr  and  as  an  army 
commander  in  the  Polish  Campaign  of 
1939. 

After  Warsaw’s  fall,  Blaskowitz  was 
assigned  to  command  occupation 
troops  in  Poland.  As  the  SS  and  Gesta¬ 
po  imposed  a  reign  of  terror  on  the 
Poles,  he  was  forced  to  confront  the  re¬ 
gime’s  horrible  reality.  He  could  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  evidence  of  organized  atrocity. 
Late  in  1939,  Blaskowitz  sent  an  out¬ 
raged  protest  to  Walther  von  Brau- 
chitsch,  the  Wehrmacht  commander  in 
chief.  The  protest  earned  Blaskowitz 
relief  from  command  and  Hitler’s  and 
Heinrich  Himmler’s  lasting  enmity. 
Despite  this,  Blaskowitz  was  given  dif¬ 
ficult  assignments  throughout  the  war, 
the  most  notably  being  the  extrication 
of  German  Army  Group  G  from  south¬ 
ern  France  after  the  Allies’  Operation 
Anvil^ragoon, 

Blaskowitz’s  honorable  war  record 
did  not  prevent  him  from  having  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  before  a  war  crimes  tribu¬ 
nal  after  the  war.  He  died  while  in  Al¬ 
lied  custody  in  1948  under  mysterious 
circumstances.  Officially,  his  death  was 
reported  as  a  suicide.  Many  suspected 
the  SS  silenced  him. 

Blaskowitz’s  death  is  just  one  of  the 
many  enigmas  of  his  career  such  as  how 
a  moral  man  could  continue  to  serve  an 
immoral  regime.  Still  another  is  Hitler’s 
tolerance  of  the  general’s  dissent.  How 
then  should  we  judge  Blaskowitz?  Gi¬ 
ziowski  tends  to  portray  Blaskowitz 
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in  a  heroic  light  but  gives  us  enough  ev¬ 
idence  to  see  the  general  as  a  man 
forced  to  make  terrible  compromises. 
When  Blaskowitz  made  his  protest 
against  atrocities  in  Poland,  his  argu¬ 
ments  were  on  pragmatic  rather  than 
moral  grounds — the  army’s  disci¬ 
pline  was  being  undermined,  and  the 
Poles  would  be  incited  to  revolt.  When 
asked  to  support  the  July  1944  plot 
against  Hitler,  Blaskowitz  responded 
that  a  Christian  does  not  murder.  And, 
after  the  assassination  attempt  failed, 
Blaskowitz  issued  a  statement  to  his 
troops  thanking  providence  for  the  Fuh- 
rer's  deliverance. 

Giziowski  is  not  an  elegant  prose 
stylist,  and  the  book’s  editing  is  woeful. 
Nonetheless,  the  story  is  important.  In 
particular,  we  need  to  confront  Gi- 
ziowski’s  chilling  depiction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  officers  corps  as  being  incapable  of 
independent  moral  reasoning.  And, 
how  well  equipped  are  we  to  handle  the 
horrible  dilemmas  Blaskowitz  and  his 
comrades  faced?  Will  the  ethical  deci- 
sion^naking  model  in  our  new  leader¬ 
ship  doctrine  prepare  us  for  such 
problems?  This  book  deserves  a 
wide  audience. 

LTC  Scott  Stephenson,  Combat  Studies 
Institute^  Fort  Leavenworthy  Kansas 


EISENHOWER  VS.  MONTGOM¬ 
ERY:  The  Continuing  Debate  by  G.E 
Patrick  Murray.  202  pages.  Praeger  Publisheis, 
Westiwrt,  CT.  1996.  $59.95. 

Eisenhower  vs'.  Montgomery  ex¬ 
plores  the  situation  and  historical  back¬ 
ground  that  developed  in  Europe  after 
the  Normandy  invasion,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  resulted  in  Nazi  Germany’s  defeat, 
G.E.  Patrick  Murray  develops  this 
theme  using  a  unique  perspective. 
Rather  than  providing  a  view  from  the 
trenches,  he  examines  the  postwar  de¬ 
bate  surrounding  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower’s  and  Field  Marshal  Ber¬ 
nard  L,  Montgomery’s  “broad  front” 
versus  “single  thrust”  strategies. 
Murray  also  gives  an  overview  of  the 
Allied  advance  through  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Britain’s  nationalistic  call  for 
the  appointment  of  a  British  ground 
forces  commander. 

From  this  book,  the  reader  can  glean 
a  greater  understanding  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as  of  five  broader  areas. 
The  debate  surrounding  Eisenhower’s 
decision  to  pursue  a  broad-front  strate¬ 
gy  illustrates  that  history  is  often  never 
fully  evaluated,  regardless  of  the  time 
that  has  passed.  Murray  bases  his  “con¬ 
clusions”  on  many  factors — ^partici¬ 
pants’  personal  perspectives,  “hidden 


agendas”  and  circumstances.  Another 
area  of  greater  understanding  is  in  the 
difference  between  “command”  and 
“strategy.”  As  others  have  written  and 
Murray  superbly  illustrates,  above  all, 
war  is  political  in  nature.  This  was 
something  Montgomery  could  never 
quite  grasp  in  his  desire  to  command 
Allied  ground  forces,  but  he  certainly  is 
not  alone  in  this  failure.  Finally,  and 
most  profoundly,  Murray  aptly  presents 
one  of  the  great  fallacies  in  debating 
strategy — assuming  the  other  side  will 
conduct  exactly  the  same  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  regardless  of  differences  in  situa¬ 
tions.  Montgomery’s  chief  of  staff 
wrote  that  it  took  a  Russian  offensive 
using  160  divisions,  massive  offensives 
and  eight  months  of  devastating  air  at¬ 
tack  to  force  the  Germans  to  capitulate. 
In  the  smaller  context  of  whether  the 
Allies  could  have  achieved  victory  ear¬ 
lier  had  they  adopted  a  single-thrust 
strategy  versus  the  broad  front  Eisen¬ 
hower  implemented  will  never  be 
known.  In  the  larger  professional  con¬ 
text,  the  importance  in  learning  is  the 
debate  it  fosters  and  lessons  learned. 

MAJ  Richard  D.  Koethe  HI, 
409  Military  Intelligence  Detachment 
(Strategic),  Naval  Support  Activity, 
Millington,  Tennessee 
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Digital  Leader  Development  Center 
(DLDC).  The  DLDC  trains  and  educates 
Army  XXI  leaders  in  the  art  of 
command  and  control  (C’)  through  a 
focus  on  command,  control, 
communications,  computers  and 
intelligence  (C‘l).  It  consists  of  two 
operational  annexes—the  Warlab  and  ^ 

Army  Tactical  Command  and  Control 
System  (ATCCS)— and  two  proposed 
annexes— Decisive  Action  and  the. 

Futures  facilities— as  well  as  numerous 
systems.  The  DLDC  is  implementing  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  Digital  Leader  Reaction  Course 
(DLRC)  initiative.  The  DLRC  is  a  three-phase  initiative  to  build 
a  system  that  teaches  leaders  how  to  visualize  the  battlespace 
and  make  tactical  decisions  in  a  time-constrained,  digitized 
environment  as  a  proof  of  principle.  Phase  1  uses  the  Wartab’s 
Immersive  Classroom  as  a  backdrop  and  a  no-overhead  personal 
computer  simulation  called  Decisive  Action  as  the  C'  driver.  Corps 
and  division  commands  must  respond  to  external  stimuli  and 
make  four  or  five  major  tactical  decisions  per  hour  during  each 
operation.  Phase  2  uses  an  existing  Command  and  Control 
Vehicle  (C'V)  mockup  employing  real-world  C‘  systems  such  as 
Maneuver  Control  System.  The  user  encounters  normal 
operating  environment  elements  such  as  radio  traffic,  telephones, 
a  relevant  common  operating  picture  and  the  ability  to  “see  the 
fight”  in  virtual  space.  Phase  3  extends  the  CV  concept  by 
including  multiple  locations  and  echelons  and  expanding  the 
user’s  ability  to  monitor  battlefield  operating  systems  by 
Incorporating  all  ATCCS  platforms. 

Army  Experiment  5  (AE  5)  is  a  continuing  series  of  Army  chief  of 
staff  (CSA)— directed  experiments.  This  year’s  theme  is  to  “Train 
Army  XXI  Leaders  to  Exploit  Situational  Awareness.”  Fort 
Leavenworth  hosted  a  Digital  Training  Experiment  (DTE)  from  22 
June  to  17  July  1998.  The  DTE  focused  on  training  the  brigade 
commander  and  his  austere  staff  to  exploit  situational 
understanding  via  a  three-step  training  methodology.  Step  1, 
“Learn  the  Basics,”  includes  a  doctrinal  refresher  using  Decisive 
Action,  detailed  instruction  on  the  Military  Decision  Making 
Process  (MDMP)  and  an  assessment  to  validate  leaders  on  their 
respective  positions.  Step  2  introduces  leaders  to  their  ATCCS 
platforms  and  then  “crawls-walks"  through  tactical  scenarios  for 
movement  to  contact,  hasty  defense  and  deliberate  attack 
missions.  Step  3  repeats  these  missions  and  incorporates  after¬ 
action  review  (AAR)  technologies.  AE  5  will  yield  Insights  into 
training  leaders  in  a  digitized  environment,  developing  critical 
leader  execution  tasks,  evaluating  AAR  techniques  and 
technologies  and  telling  the  Army  story  at  the  annua!  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army  convention  in  October  1998. 

The  Center  for  Army  Leadership  (CAL)  recently  launched  a  new 
web  site  that  offers  an  excellent  leader  development  resource  for 
officers,  warrant  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  civilian 
leaders  across  the  Army.  Individuals  can  now  read  about 
emerging  leadership  initiatives  as  they  occur.  Site  leadership 
topics  addressed  include: 

•Army  Leadership  Doctrine, 

US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-100. 


•Army  Values  initiatives,  including 
posters  and  a  video. 

•  New  Developmental 
Counseling  Record. 

•Army  Leader  Campaign  Plan. 

•  Leader  development  updates 
to  the  CSA. 

•  360-Degree  Assessment. 

•  Stability  in  Command  study. 

•  Organizational  leadership 
for  executives. 

•  New  developments  in  captains’ 
professional  military  education  (PME). 

•  Human  resources/leadership, 
integration  strategy  and  leadership 

integration  at  the  Combat  Training  Centers  (CTCs). 

•  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command’s 
(TRADOC’s)  common  core. 

•  Character  Development  XXL 

•  New  CGSC  C700  Leadership  course. 

•  Current  developments  in  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-100, 
Army  Leadership,  and  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet 
(DA  PAM)  600-3,  Commissioned  Officer  Development  and 
Career  Management,  revisions. 

Users  can  also  join  the  Army’s  Leader  XXi  Listserver  and  the 
Enlisted  Leader  Development  Network  through  CAL’s  web  site  at: 
<http://www-cgsc.army.mil/cal/index.htm>. 

In  other  CAL  news,  the  C700  Leadership  course  has  been 
revised  for  the  second  time  in  two  years.  The  course  nowfocuses  on 
leadership  at  the  organizational  level  to  help  officers  broaden  their 
understanding  of  the  many  leadership  concepts  and  skills  that  apply 
at  that  level.  The  course  prepares  officers  to  lead  and  fight  units  at 
higher  levels  by  possessing  and  communicating  an  organizational- 
level  perspective  of  leadership,  training,  public  affairs  (PA)  and 
military  law.  Instructors  challenge  leaders  to  think  critically  and 
creatively  as  they  explore  what  It  means  to  be  leaders  of  character 
and  competence  In  a  values-based  organization. 

Central  to  accomplishing  these  goals  are  the  CSA’s  three 
fundamental,  yet  timeless  leadership  principles: 

•  Do  what  is  right  legally  and  morally  every  day. 

•  Create  an  environment  where  people  can 
“be  all  they  can  be." 

•  Treat  others  as  you  want  them  to  treat  you. 

These  ideas  are  the  foundation  for  the  course,  which  will 
prepare  future  leaders  to  lead  their  units  in  combat.  There  are  six 
course  themes  that  underscore  the  importance  of  organizational- 
level  leadership: 

•Dotherightthing. 

•  Build  disciplined  and  cohesive  units. 

•  Develop  future  leaders. 

•  Develop  battle-focused  units. 

•  Integrate  PA  in  military  operations. 

•Apply  principles  of  military  law. 

Through  the  use  of  more  than  15  historical  and  contemporary 
case  studies,  the  course  builds  on  leaders'  previous  knowledge  and 
experience  at  the  directlevel  to  develop  and  broaden  organizational- 
level  leadership  perspectives.  Learning  objectives  are  attained 
through  small  group  interaction,  dialogue  and  cooperation  centered 
on  the  insights  discovered  from  the  (Continued  on  page  90...) 


